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FOREWORD 


I X my youth I was taught, with grave finality, these irrefutable tacts: the 
greatest painting in the world was the Sistine Madonna, the greatest 
piece of sculpture, the Medician Venus. Art. indeed, was dogmatically 
confined to painting and sculpture, and painting meant t lie painting of 
tlte Italian Renaissance, and sculpture meant Creek work of the Periclean 
Age or Roman copies of Creek work. There was no conception, amongst 
laymen at least, of the relative importance of Chinese and Egyptian 
sculpture, of Persian Miniatures, of primitive and savage art. Even today 
the art content of — let us say — Mayan Sculpture, of Sung Painting, of 
the bronzes of Benin and the masks and carvings of the South Seas is 
unrealized and unsuspected by the average man of fair education and 
intelligence. He believes these artifacts to be primarilv of interest to the 
ethnologist or historian. They seem to him to be a mauer for the museum 
of science. For these general misconceptions the popular histories of the 
hne arts with their protessorial and archaeological trends, are. in large 
degree, responsible. 

W hen the three volume work. Histori c ni l. Artf bv Professor Pi- 
joan appeared, it was. although printed in Spanish, most cordially re- 
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ceived both in Europe and in America. Students of art had long been 
waiting for a work both authoritative and catholic in which the subject 
matter would be given without bias and without verbosity. A general 
history of art had at last been published which recognized that the field 
of art was not limited merelv to a recortl of accepted master-pieces ol 
painting and architecture and sculpture, but which gave due place to the 
so-called minor arts of the great periods and which recognized that art 
was common to all peoples and to all times. 

The translation of professor Pijoan's monumental work into English 
will be of great significance to thousands of students of art to whom it is 
for the first time available. 

Rotit.Ki B. Harsh i 



Brmm* trmti Bonin diutish Museum ) 





Pier 1. -Roman eagle from the Traian's Forum, actually in the church 
ot the Sancti Apostoh. Ro'u . 


PREFACE 


W r Hint. the study of history has always been a part of general educa- 
tion. it is only in recent years that a knowledge of art has come to 
be recognized as an integral part of the spiritual equipment of every cul- 
tured man. 

Political history, however, is but a single phase of human develop- 
ment; it is in its art that a civilization finds its fullest expression. The best 
possible approach to the history of art is actually to see the works them- 
selves. and America is rapidly becoming the proud possessor ot great col- 
lections of master-pieces. 

,\e\ er since Rome sacked Greece and the Orient for their treasures 
has there been such a wholesale transfer of great works of art from one 
part of the world to another as at the present time. It is but natural that 
with these acquisitions has come the impetus to prepare the public to ap- 
preciate them in their new home. W e find, however, a dearth of hand- 
books adeeptate to the present situation. Most of the public libraries are 
stocked with the standard works compiled by German scholars of fifty 
years ago. More recently books of both technical and philosophical merit 
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have appeared, but these presuppose a considerable familiarity with the 
subject. The need for an amply illustrated manual covering the entire 
range of the subject has been widely voiced, and the present work is an 
attempt to satisfy this demand. 

The very aim of the work, being to cover the entire history of art, 
creates its own limitations. Every specialist will discover deficiencies in 
his own field. The student of modern art will consider that too little atten- 
tion has been paid to the efforts of the Twentieth C.enturv artists, while 
those especially interested in decorative art will note that little mention 
has been made of furniture. The Orientalist will certainly criticize us for 
allowing but a single chapter for the art of the Far-East, when an entire 
volume is devoted to that of mediaeval Europe. There is not the space, 
nor has the writer wished to confuse the reader with the less accentu- 
ated works of those artists who have bridged the gaps between the differ- 
ent periods. Some of them have produced things which are of high artis- 
tic value, it is true, but we can hardly say that the general trend of art 
would have been very different had they never existed. On the other 
hand, certain schools of less artistic merit have had for a time an enor- 
mous influence. Decadent they may have been, but they led to a breaking 
away from the past and prepared the ground for future achievements of 
the utmost importance. 

In the first volume the writer has encountered those difficulties expe- 
rienced by everyone who has dealt with ancient times, either in the Orient 
or in classical lands. Chief among these is the spelling of proper names. 
The lack of uniformity among scholars in this respect has led to the adop- 
tion of the method followed by the Encyclopedia Britannica so far as pos- 
sible, although e\ en here the various contributors have not alwavs followed 
the same rules in their spelling. Still more open to discussion, perhaps, is 
the time-honored custom followed in this work of giting Latin names to 
the Creek gods. Some of our more exacting readers, no doubt, will protest 
at finding Olympian Zeus turned into Jupiter and Hera of Argos reappear- 
ing in the guise of the Capitoline Juno. We are well aware that in the 
beginning Hermes was not Mercury, and Minerva of Falerii in I.atium was 
a different goddess from Pallas Athene of the Acropolis. Nevertheless, 
the Greek names were employed only in the native homes of these deities, 
while to the Roman world, to say nothing of the men of the Renaissance. 
the\ were known only by their Latin names. For the sake of consistency 
it has been thought desirable to call these deities everywhere by the same 
names, and it seemed hardly practicable to give Greek names to the Ro- 
man sculptures and those of the Renaissance. This work is intended for 
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the general public, and to many to whom Artemis means little. Diana of 
Ephesus is something very tangible, even though they know her onlv 
through the Acts of the Apostles. 

In conclusion the writer desires to express his appreciation to Mr. Ralph 
L. Roys for his kind assistance in the preparation of the English edition 
and the careful manner in which lie has interpreted not only the words 
but also the spirit of the author. It is our hope that a work of this sort mav 
be a key to those treasures which grow in value as we come to know them 
better and which are not only a record of the past but also the promise of 
future achievement. 

Joseph Pijo.w 

Pomona College , California. 
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Fig. 1 — Pre-Hellenic girl on the swing. XYth Centun r. « . Crete 
f Museum of Xctr York > 
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CHAPTER I 
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in student i>f l!it' beginnings .mil subsequent ill wlopment of an feels im- 
pelled to nniimniiT with the first attempts of the child to draw what he 
sees lb-re we find a j >t i ni 1 1 i\ < • instinct to form combinations of lines making him 
leprnduce in his own w;i\ the objects about him which have caught his atten- 
tion. d lie child is moved bv an impulse which ma\ well be the same which, 
later in life, leads to the production of a great work of art. 

These childish representations, apparently so spontaneous, are subject to 
the same laws of er, or w Inch got ern all the attempts of priinititc peoples to 
reproduce what they see about them, file child does not try to represent things 
as tlu \ are. lie does not look at 
them when he draws them. c\en 
though he has them bclm e him. but 
turns rather to the vague pillule 
w Inch he has in his mind and so de- 
pends upon Ins memoir, Ibery pait 
i if the In iily is diawn ti ■ mi the angle 
of mow in which it appears in its 
largest dimension. The breast and 
hips appear in front new. the nose 
in profile, and a side view of the 
ear stands out on either side of the 
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I'm. 4 T .epical child's drawing. 
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face. The hands arc wide < - j > o i and 
the feet are in profile ifig. 4'. 

The <'hild rareiv attempts to 
draw many of the things h' sees 
about him, but confines himself 
rather to a repetition of the limit' d 
number ot t\pes which are tixed in 
his memory. 

The modern sat age is. of 
ionise, further advanced tlum the 
child, both in his powers of icpr - 
dilution and Ins conceptions of the 
w 1 aid ala mt him. 1 lie rude si >cittl < n - 
gam/ations of the illicit ili/ed races 
hate been studied by explorers 
and missionaries", on the data thus 


Fiu .-> - Ornamental scarification obtained, ethnology, the science ot 

human origins, has been founded. 
Fortunatelt or unfortunately, according to the point of tietv of the reader, a 
considerable number of sat age tribes still exist in carious parts of the world 
which present so primitite a picture of human life that tve should be obliged to 


go far back into the life of prehistoric Mur 
The Australian natites, the Msquimo 



ope t' ■ find its like. 

(prior to their relations with the 
while man 1, the natites of the An- 
daman Islands and of lierra del 
l uego, and some of the tribes of 
the Dark Continent are, perhaps, 
the lowest examples of our poor 
human species, ami in all of these 
tve mat obserte a spontaneous 
manifestation of the same artistic 
instincts that tve find in the child. 

These people, with the excep- 
tion of the Msquimos, wear little 
< lothing, and they are till members 
of a group which Cross has classed 
as the "hunting peoples ", tv hose 
milv means of subsistence is hunt- 
ing and fishing and whose onlt 
piopertv consists ot their rude arms 
and the products of the hunt. Xet- 
cithelcss. tve see upon tile bodies 
of the crudest of these a piimitite 
expression of the artistic instinct. 
Among tin' sat ages of the black 
race this Consists ot broad lines or 


Fin. (i. - Tatooed hand of a iidtilc 
ot the Marquesas Islands. 
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ilcri'iati\e ex o < i in t i "ii s . which 
stand "lit in sharp contrast tu the 
smooth skin of their dark bodies 
i lie 51. 

1 he nali\es oft lie (_ ongo 
pierce tile skin and keep it from 
healing naturalh liv injciting the 
luiets "f certain irritating plants 
foi a time. The brown Polynesians 
beautify their skin with the blue 
lint's of their mv.steiioiis tatoojng, 
w hit’ll produce a sort of chiaroscuro 
effect (tie i”) i. I'his taste for scarifi- 
cation and tatooin". whether erotic 
or a-sthetic. seems always to be 
latent in the human mind, and we 
shall see in tilt' follow mo chapter 
how the early peoples of Titrope 
also tatooed thcmscKcs. In recent 
times tatooing has been reimpoiled into the ( fceident from Japan and Poly- 
nesia, and the lower classes of Kuropcan society, particularly the workingmen 
of the great < itics and polls, take the same pleasme in tatooing their limbs as 
did their ancestors of the stone age or the nati\ cs of Polynesia. A similar taste 
suniws at times in te\en lie upper classes. The si'artcd lace of the (icrman 
student is not only an e\idetne of his strength and spirit, but the scar itself, 
standing out against the drib ate (iennanie skin, is considered ornamental An 




Fig. 8. — Design incised on the wall of a cavern of the Sierra Prieta. S\nto Dominoo. 





Fig 11 Flow of a Maori canoe. N'i w Zf- \i \\i>. 


something nut altogether dissimilar to what we shall later c all t>e<>nictrical deco- 
latinn. It dt i( j s sii””est that art was originally not merely an imitation of the 
i il>ierti\ (' world, hut the expression of .something within man himselt like a 
music al rhythm of form felt within the human soul. 


1'he same is true of the decorative ait found in 
file (.atoms of America digs. ~ and ft. Rarely do \\c 
find m these eases the reproduetion nf an; natural 
form, hut lather lireeian liets. combinations o| cuives 
and interlaced rec langukir designs 

lint as we come to know these primitive peoples 
better, and scientists .uquiie more data and undei- 
stand better that which they already possess, i lie nu- 
tuie of the problem changes and main of these piimi- 
li \ e deeoi.it ions take on an ini if at n e eh.irai ter. 

Phis is eeitainlv the ease with ornamenlal an. If 
one visits for the first time a museum of i oniparative 
ethnology and views the collections of arms, utensils 
and other objects taken from tribe's still living, he sees 
at first only curved and rectangular designs which 
represent mulling in the world which he is able to 
recogni/e. He is consequently niueli surprised to h um 
that some of these designs are line c_opn s of the 
bright markings on the skins of ceitain lnm» crea- 
tures. oi else lepiodilce their nmv ements. 1 liev ale, m 
other wolds, leproihu lions ol concrete impressions 
made upon the finch perceptive sense's of the nativ es. 

Xowheie, lot example, has such ornauu nt.ition a 
moie geometrical cliarai ter than union” some of the 
lha/ilian tubes. Nothin” in their work, at first sight, 
appears to be the representation of unv natural obieet. 
But Khienreieh , who has made upon the ground an 
extensive study of these designs, has proved lievond 
contradiction that the v represent some of the animals 
most common in that country, (die of these id”, m. 
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which M'dib t" In- simple a c< *m- 
hinatimi < >1 parallel /ie/ao lino 
turns out tn he the repres'-ntutinu 
nl the extended wines nf a hat. 
while the "thci represents the nut- 
lines el a nuinher el serpent'. 

I'lle must likeh S"lllti"ll "1 tills 
piehlem is that tile saxaec, when 
he draws tin se ferms, intends t ■ 
tcpresent natural ehji ( ts, hut. like 
the < lull 1 . lie dees net u predate 
them as lie sees them, hut 1 at In r 
the impression tln v h;i\e left in his 
menieiv. I hese he has repeated 
time alter lime and t e;i \ enlienal- 
i/ed until they ha\ e lest all rcsem- 
hlailt e te the nh|t‘Cl which lllspn e, I 
them. 

1 his lather < entradu ts the 
themy that the same spontaneous 
artistic instiiu t has existed in all 
i ai.es. | ei ( \ample, when it was 
lii 't leal iii'd that the ness m the 
Fit:, n WonJeii tlirnue. .Veym \n Tm Cum.o. iirele eciimed in the (leeeiatlM 

"lesions i , f all pi im 1 1 i \ e pen] ill's, 
there was suppnsed t" have heen a unilorm i lementarx ripeitnrx nf art inheient 
in all. >ince it did lmt ]irnceeil liem am i xtcrnal ri actieii and was net a rcpio- 
duetinn et ntitunil fnrms.it was heheved that it must lute heen instim ti\ i 
hurt hi 'rntere. as it nccurred ammiu the ni"st widelv separated pc ipli-s In 1114 
under the lrmst \ tint'll t'endi tiens, 1 1 was censul* ‘red t < > hate heen an 1 11 hen taut e 
"t the human species. Hence, the nn*;iii nt art unmn^ tin ditferent nines nt men 
was snmetliinn which had t" he. Men were destined heom with the same 
ocnmetric decorative li.rms which w'ntihl naturally tnllnw the s.imi t\pes. 

1 he similarity el certain nrnaiin ntal elements m the art nt the primitive 
American peoples to the artistic attempts nt the eathest inhahitants of Lurnpe, 
has caused im estjoatoi s t.. seek a uiiiimnn origin lor lioth. nr at least soiiu 
i ultuial coimci. tinn hetween them at a remote period nt antii|uit\. It is need- 
less tii say that the urea test tailtimi should he ohseited in Imtnulatine any such 
h\ pi (theses. 

\\ e imw see that a It In aioh ( ei tain Im 111s appear to 1 "incide. they are 1 eallx 
intended to repiesent \ ery dilteicnt ohjeits. liesidi s. pnmithe man sees hoth 
line and color in a very ditterent h”hl Irmu his iivili/ed hrnther. I hinos wlmli 
appear to he identical in mu eyes are \ erv different in tliciis; that whit h is 
mi rely oeometrii al to us max expn ss a natuial form to tht m. The Australian 
natixe can rt couni/e ;it .1 distance the faint tt ail which hails to his hut, and tin 
saxaue inhahitmn the v iroin forest easily follows Hacks wlm h are inxisihle to 
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the Km i 'pcnn e\e It is not to lie w i mi lercd at thtTft< >i’f. that th< design mi the 
Australian shield ilia, i <_* 1. which is meaningless t. , us, i cjircsciit.s the mnikm^s 
"la snake-skin t" the "\\ nei "I the ai tide. It is ii"t unlikeh that the sa\a"e sees 

in the ser) a nt lines ami larnis wlmli entircK nr attentimi, f ii we. as a 

rule, in 'tire < ml \ tin' "eneial outline. and the mlm "I' the leptile as a whole. 1 In 
the "ther hand, il we slew t" a ( " 11 "" near" an iustantnnemis [ >h • >t' ra i ill "t 
"lie "I his companions with its massi n| hylit and shade, it is inure than likel\ 
that he will ll"t ret oirni/e It at all 

IVimithr |>rn|>les, tlieirlorr. have an es|ieeiailv sharp peree| ti"ii "f tin 
detailsiil the uliji ets almut them, and "f these details thevei'inpuse excellent 
ermnrlrirul designs, like the Mauri reliefs reprudueed in figures ti and T2. 
1 ruly, nothin"; rmnrs turth frmn within us that has ii"t alread\ been absi.rbod 
tri mi the "b|eeti\e wnrld without and thrmia'li the intermediary "t the senses, so 
it is intere.stint> tu note that tut m its lieainnines w\is what it must always lie, a 
reat timi ln.tn within t" an external stimulus. 

1 n addition to this deem ati \ e "('"metric art. si. nut prunitit e peoples pussess 
the lnrult\ "1 I rprndurin;.; animals. "bjetts, peismis, and e\en "i composing 
st cut s with a realism ama/inty t" ns, ,u custom ed as u e are t" "real w "tks nf tu t 
We shall I ii in with a disc ussj. m of s< ulptm e, l"i it (nines fust t hr"ii"l""icalh 
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Fir 17 Totem pule. Jumper Park. 

C \ N M) \ . 

has n ached a stage in which the 


At least the prehisb nc pc 'pics of i'-ur. 'pc cart ed 
objects with artistic realism before thev 
painted their pictures, a s will be seen 111 the 
following chapter. A mono existing primitive 
peoples, it is difficult to ascertain which came 
first. Climate and location are a greater factot 
in influencing a people s tendencies m either di- 
rection than is the stage of culture achieved. 

Much interest has been awakened m lecent 
tears in the so-called Xegio ait. that is, the 
sculptures and reliefs of the natives of the 
Congo and Duhomcv. 1 lore we find the same 
tendenev toward the simplification of nature 
and its observation in a state of motion as that 
exhibited by the artists of the modern (til list 
school. 1 lie sculpture of the negroes of the 
intei mr "1 Afrit a consists principally of masks, 
vessels and throne-like scats painted with vivid 
shades of red, ochre and blue t tig. i c i. 

In strong contrast to those polv chrome 
carvings m largo planes are the statuettes and 
reliefs of the l\sqninios. In their snow lints the 
latter carve cai ibou-antlers tend vvalrus-iv m v 
into small human figures, tovs and amulets m 
the form of animals. tigs 14 and 151. I In • han- 
dles ot then spears are ornamented with hunt- 
ing and fishing scenes and with mimaluie 
kayaks, or c aiioes of sealskins stn telu d over a 
pointed frame. I heir art consists almost entire 1\ 
ot carvings m the full round and m relief, an 
edict, no doubt, pioduced bv the white lev 
wastes surioimding tln-m for a great part of the 
veal' dining vv Inc h little color is to be seen. As 
their pi ini ipal 01 c upatioii is hunting and fish- 
ing, thev are obliged to i.nvr spears, harpoons 
and fish-hooks bom bone and vvalrus-iv orv , and 
have thus acquired an especial technique of 
sculpture. I hev hardly ev er paint their bodies, 
as thev ate dressed in skins, and tatooing can 
not acquire the- impoitnnie it possesses , inn.no 
file naked peoples of the tropics. 

besides ,11 tic les of practical use, tin ksqm- 
1110s carve small t"vs and figures of bone and 
walrtts-ivorv, the value of vvhic h appears to be 
purely a-sthetic, indicating that art among them 
only incentiv e is the pure joy of creating 1 fig. it> , 


Fift Is — Grave sculptures ['aster Is land 


I hese small sculptures are in >w o illeeted 1 > \ tra\ elleis, m it i mlv H ir must uni 
purposes, but ills* * as tallied articles of commerce. < tntpnallv, however, the\ 
were objects nt art in the true sense til the word; possible tlie\ were amulets 
intended t< > brino onod fortune m huntnio and tisliin”. 

A universal law ut the primitive mind is the belief that the i epr"duetu m 
nt an i ibjeet insures the pussessiiin 1 »t t f u * tPiitpnnl. It was well to cant abne 
ones end, the figure < ■ t a pi opitmus spu it, ■ >t the animal mie \\ lshetl t ■ i hunt, ur 
i»t the kavak to wh it'll one trust t si ones lite on the told sea It is not neccssai \ 
that the reproduction lie an exact one; a fragment is sufficient. a mask of the 
/ otciil , as the protectin'.; annual is called, this circumstance nt a poitiou of the 
"hole sutfiemo lor totemic purpc ms i onstitutes an explanation ot the elemental 
simplified dccniative tut which has alreadv been discussed. It is possible that 
the lmsterious intoned designs or that ot the Australian shield are not intended 
to repiesent mole than a portion ot the skin ot a snake and ha\e the same mag- 
ical purpose as the small ti>*ure ot a caribou carted trom a bone, which tile 
Ksquimo weais hunoin<* fioili his neck to insure a ha]ip\ outcome to the hunt. 

It is sutticient sometimes to draw the reindeer on the weapon called a 
throwing-slick which series to hurl the projectile or harpoon. We shall soon 
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lb British Columbian! ceremonial 
dance-mask. 


'•rr that the European prehisti u ic 
man ha* 1 weapons sculptured with 
the images of the animals he \\a-< 
limiting. 

Another superstition com- 
mon to jirimiti\e minds is the be- 
lie! that l>\ wounding the image of 

a person or animal, the same cffci t 
is magicallv produced upon the 
original of the image. Thus 1>\ 
spearing the miniature figure of a 
caribou, it is belie\ed that the 
hunter will later be able to wound 
■ -r kill the animal itself. 

Ravages in a low state of ml- 
rotesque hybnd figures with m- m- 


Ulie taieh possess idols, but the\ mate 
sfioiis heads and unnatural bodies, which the\ believe will protect them li mn 
spirits and devils and vvaid off evil inlluemes fioni their hollies. 'I lie Indians 
ol the I’aeifie Noith West, with a rudunentai \ sense of liistorv and genealogv. 
larveupon long poles or nuists the various totems vv hit h , one attei anothei, 
have been inherited 01 othciwise acquired bv the owner of the pole. In 
othei vvords.it is a plastic representation of that mail's "stm v". as the Indians 
themselves put it. A totem mav have been acquired b\ means of a miiuculoiis 



H. of A. V. I. 
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Ceiemoni.il dance-mask of tile Indians of British Columbia. 

( Royal Ontario Museum ) 
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adventuie, "i‘ it nuv lu\ r been 
inherited. In certain tiibes. institu- 
tl'iUSUIe lltlSCll nil ill's! rnt 111 till' 
Irmali' line, ami the husband ma\ 
i i »nii ■ under the protci turn i it Ills 
wife's luiem. A ti'teni inav be 
wen b\ ii inquest, ft ir the death < 't 
an eneniv gives Ins slaver the right 
In acquire Ills intent. Thus these 
nntineal beings caned u j >■ >n the 
tiilltedar ]>nle set up belmc the 
In line nf the iiwner fnrm .1 sui t nf 
1 1 tal-t if-ai 111s and ;i defense against 
witchcraft 1 lie. 17!. The 1 an inn 
■ it these pules and n| dam e-masks 
stimulated the art nl sculpluie 
ann>ni> these penple. All piinntive 
penples pnsscss alnii'st mstinct- 
iv el \ this taste I’m ininnc dances 
m whnh tiled. liners wrar masks 
lepresentine the annual nr spirit 
which prelects the luniily nr the 1 Ian 
ie lairnpean am ('slurs danced in the 
rnnnectiiin with the superstiiii.ins . d 
iitual in mder that tile hunt, his me. 



Ida. il. — Ruck p.nntmys made In the Indians 
nf the Southwest of the t'nited States. 


1 ties, to, 2C, 2 S and I Mate I c ( >ur pi eliist. .r- 
saine manner: the dance had an especial 
the hunter wlm must pet hum a teitain 
ms nl subsistence, might lie attended with 


stit cess 



‘'till, tlieie exists in mankind a latent artisth fniee which seems tn h isc ii" 
■ q 1 ] 11 >1 1 11 ni t \ tn manifest ilsell in works n| ever im l easing inipi irtanee. Take, Inr 
example, the tnlussal sculptures ti.und mi Master Island, tn which the natives 
ast ribed a purely mythical origin when (|uestinned by the first white explnrers 
1 liese sculptures evidently belonged t" a culture still 111 the stmic age. but 
which had deyeluped in im yen remute peril «1 m that little unkunvvn island. 111 
the si ml hern 


1 hese sta t ties 
j cl ^ 1 tll- 


Fil». 22 . Bukhman drawing of leaping antelope 



Fig. 123. - Fresco representing a hunter disguised as an ostrich. Ontrai Aran 

phcity that is mart ellous. and they seem to express s< unething fateful and gencsial, 
pertaining perhaps to some rude hum of worship, hut, nevertheless, not unlike 
some of the things hidden in the depths of our own consciousness. Stiangely 
enough, the Raster Island sculptures are the most perfect ever carved in the 
full round by a primitive savage race. < hily the prehistoric hunters of the rein- 
deer of glacial Kurope have produced a sculpture superior to that of Raster 
Island m the held of primitive culture and art. 

Taking up the subject of painting, we note that while the deni/ens of the 
white polar wastes display an especial aptitude forMiilpture.it is among the 
hunting tiibes of Alina and < leeania that we find primitive painting at its best. 
L pon the walls ot their tuves they paint magical pictures of the animals thev 
liunt. or they i.uve their outlines upon the iiigii rocks, sheltered from wind and 
rain, which are adapted to torrn a sanetuarv for these hunting peoples Their life 
in the open and their dependence upon the hunt have developed m them an 
especial aptitude for the observation and leproduetion of the swift movements 
ot wild animals, many ml which are too rapid to be caught 1 > v the slower eve of 
i ivili/ed man. These paintings are usually found in sacred spots to which women 

and the uninitiated are forbidden 




U i. 



I'll;. LU. Dromedaries. ( Arabian rock drawing. > 


Still tins reahstii style is not 
the first to appear. As thev begin 
to represent animals and men, near- 
ly all primitive peoples avail them- 
selves of what might be called a 
si hematic figure for their pictures, 
and this persists lor a considerable 
time. I liese conventionalized ho- 
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Fig. 2fi. I-rescn repre«enti:i!* a batik- between Husiinien and tiemnes 

tires nf animals and of men with laised arms iia\e a remarkable resemblance 
In one ani'ther. whether tlie\ ate I’olynesian frescoes nr sketches made upon 
the rock by the Berbers of X< nth Africa nr North American Indians (tie;. 2 it. 
'1 he earliest style of painting, then-fire, would consist of these schematic 
animal forms which follow the purely dccorati\e patterns, lint a time comes 
w hen the primitive artist makes a great step in advance. He no longer relies 
entirely upon these schematic figures wine li have become fixed in his moni- 
oiv, but begins to pay attention to the actual forms existing in the world 
aro mid him. His perceptions, now no longer wearied by the (breed exorcise of 
an intensive culture, permit him to appreciate his surroundings with a keen 
vision extraordinarily adapted to the observation and recording of the swift 
movements and fugitive aspects of life about him. I.ater, his art degener- 
ates into an extreme realism; animals are represented in the act ot leaping, 
as if taken by a photographic plate 1 fig. 2d 1. Sometimes the peculiar move- 
ments which characterize a particular species are recorded, like the oscilla- 
tion of the curved neck of an ostrich (fig. r, 1, or the stretched neck of a 
dromedary feeding on the .scanty pasturage of the desert, found in an Arabian 
drawing ( tig. 24 1. 

Sometimes these savage peoples, such as the Bushmen, succeed admirably 
in painting scenes of a complicated nature which are really studies of life. .Most 
interesting is the picture of a battle between Bushmen and the hostile negro 
tribe which attempts to steal the cattle from their herds, painted 1151011 the wall 
of a cavern in Central Africa. It is curious to note that the- victorious Bushmen 
are of exaggerated si/e. just as all primitive' peoples represent persons as larger 
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' >r s 111 a Her ,11- 
1 1 nding ti 1 their 
relative Kink 
and ini])' >1 tunce 
1 lie. jd) It must 
lie admitted, 
h 1 >\ve\ er, that 
these African 
paintings are 
the work of a 
] 1 c o j 1 ] e w h 1 < 
ha\ e been more 
or less in con- 
tact with civi- 
lized peoples. la a 27 . - Circular huts of tlie natives of tile Conin'. 

At times the 

Jiushmen even give sonic impression of the surrounding countiv, and their pic- 
tures represent almost all the native animals, such as hippopotami, antelopes 
and cattle. I heir pictures are far in advance of those of the Australians, I’olv- 
nesians and North Anienean Indians Their technique is most simple, for the 
linshmen paint upon an unprepared rock surface with eatthen < dors and ochres 
mixed with grease. 

So far as we have an\ knowledge of the art of these piimitive peoples, 
their artistii progress consists in adding their observations of nature to then 
repertory of mental images, seen in their largest dimension. From mental im- 
ages. thev pass on to physical representations, adding to the former their new 
observations and various accessory details. 

Some primitive laces, like the Australians, hav e no houses worthy of the 
name and no conception of ev en the rudiments of architecture. ( Hltcrs Inc in 
lints of bark or of woven branches and shoots thatched with great leavt.s of the 
tropical forest In the hottest portions of Central Africa, the heat drives the 
inhabitants to the construction of huts with thick walls of clay, and these have 
a certain architectural form. The natives of the Congo live in circular clay huts 
thatched with stiaw. set alongside one another like cells in a bee-hive (tig. 271. 
The houses about Lake (. had are also o| day. but these arc rectangular in shape 
and their walls ate tliit k and slanting and have no windows. I he flat root, 
also of beaten c lav. is supported 1 >\ wooden beams and resists the noondav 
heat of a tropical sun. fmm which even the acclimated native is obliged to 
seek protection. The snow huts of the F.sqinmos, or /g/eev as thev are tailed, 
are also circular, and except for a low entrance, have no openings in their 
d' 'ine-like u alls. 

i!ut the primitive peoples of our own times no longer erect commemorative 
monuments such as a solitary stone set up to perpetuate the fame of a hero or 
to record the date of a great event We tan only infer that the leehng ot the 
unitv of one generation with another, the inspiration of such a work, no longei 
exists among savage peoples. 
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Summary. - Art is one of the prime necessities of mankind. B >tli children and savages are 
governed b\ the same erroneous rules in their drawings. Tliey reproduce an object, not as it is, but 
according to the mental picture they have formed of it. The ornamentation of the body is perhaps 
the first step ahum the line of artistic progress. Art is at first purely ornamental and largely geo- 
metrical, but soon even the most primitive peoples begin to observe nature more closely and repro- 
duce it from instantaneous glimpses The development of sculpture precedes that of painting, masks 
are carved for ceremonial dances, and most important of all. weapons are decorated with carved 
ornaments. In their aptitude for art, the Bushmen stand first among primitive peoples. Their frescoes 
greatly resemble those of the caverns of prehistoric Europe. In all primitive peoples, architecture 
is more or less rudimentary, commemorative monuments are almost unknown. 

Bibliography. — Oil the art ot primitive peoples Grossi Anfanu e der I \nn-,t : French transla- 
tion, I.es Dehuts de IWrt, Spanish translation published by Enrich y C '* — On the sculptures of 
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lunif des Men sc hen in der After e'i Gnechi^chen KutiM. 1*99 Lot vs * The Ren de race of Mature in 
Earlii Greek Art, 1907 Si i is * Art dC'* enfants. Rk ( i * Arte dei Bambini. Enter nrhi h . Boitrape 
zur Yoikerknnde Brasihens -K. vo\i>t-\ Stfimn Enter den Xatnreolkeni Central- Brasihens.. — 
M. t)i Z.w \s African Xei/rn Art. 1010. Fra\/ B*>\s* The Kienkiutl Indians. 1*95 \V. J. Hoi i ww. 

The Graphic art of the I.'squimo, 1S9," 

Periodicals. - I'olk-lore, London. Journal of \m rican folk-lore, Boston L' Anthropolopie, 
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Fig. 2S. — Ceremonial head-dress for a dance. Alaska 




Fig 21) - Megalithic monument at Stonehenge. Es-oi and 
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T O I, id in l.urope an art at all resrinbliny that nt' tin* saxaye peoples li\iny 
tola\, it is necessary to yo back t I k itisands of years In tore the dawn of 
histnrv timl tin knowledge of metals tn the stone aye of the later Glacial peril id. 
Toyvard the end of this hmy epi cell, in >rtliern Kurope w;is still covered bv an 
ice-cap. The Alpine glaciers extended down into the middle of France, and it is 
probable that the reindeer pastured "it the ylac ial lichens which were their prin- 
cipal food even bevond the Pyrenees. in bpain itself. 

The course ot human indtistix s-enis to |ia\ e suftered an interruption at 
this lime '1 Ills period maybe said to have Constituted a dividing point in the 
Ion” a»e of sione. which i onsisted of tile Palaeolithic, or old stone aye, and the 
Neolithic . or new stone aye 1 between the two was the stranye period dunno 
which most ot man's tools were of bone ori\orv hroni the early t hiatcrnan 
period man had proyressed in the inanutacture of his stone implements, indeed, 
it was almost his only industry but now he abandoned it to a certain extent 
and beyan to make use ot reindeei-antleis, bone and non for his handles, 
knn es. speai s and implements ot e\er\ s..rt. Prior to this time his tools and 
weapons had been ot rudely chipped silica We first find (tints which can lie 
posithely identified as the work of the human hand in the alhnial deposits 
of a peri ni called the t hellean. These are rude bits ot stone which ha\e been 
c hipped by fracture or firessurc until they hay e an edye or a point (tig. to). Little 
by htt! c man was tlrivon hv his necessities tit iearn t<> fashion those mat \ elh ills 
HJ*TOR\ Ol \RT v i — 2 
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Fiji. 30. Stone axe. San Isidro. Mxdkid. Lower Che! lean. 


lau cr-shapt d flint' 
w hit h ha\ e alnn >st the 
delicaex i >f a leaf and. a 
1 icaut v that is truly ar- 
tistic. 1 his industn 
was well i >n its wav t‘ >- 
ward the ] us >dm t i< m ■ .f 
the 1 1 er fr e t eh i | > pod 
stf me ti a ii. \\ hen its di- 
\ (d 1 1 1 > in en t w as intei - 
rupted b\ the last e< >1< 1 
peri' id > d the ( r la < la 1 
epoch. Geologists who 
(ia\e studied the rate at 
which till' Alpine gla- 
ciers hat e receded, 
hat e 1 1 laced this pern x 1 
as recentlt as twelte 


thousand tears ago, 

though many consider its antiquity many limes as great. In anv i ;ise, the fauna 
of Europe changed, and man. who had up to this time ranged about the coun- 
try without any fixed sht Iter, was now compelled to take refuge from the 
cold in the cates which had already sheltered the term ions cate-bear. 

Reindeer-antlers, bone and itort were substituted for stone as tile 
material troin which man s tools and weapons were kishioned. This substitu- 
tion of bone tor stone is so ehtir.u teristn of the period that it has been named 
the “it ory period ’ lit some tin estimators. I'odat we lind the reindeer milt m 
the tar north, and tve hate already noted the Esqumto's aptitude Ibr si uiptun , 
So also was pri histolir man a sculptor before he beetime a painter. The maim - 
tac til re "1 his hsh-liooks and spears taught linn the teehnii pie of cm t ing it "i \ . 
He made a harpoon wlmli he used tor hunting as well as fishing, fm its cold 
was uselul to the hunter in the eapture ot wounded game, and with his rude 
weapons it would he more often wounded than killed outright b\ the first 
thrust. I his is probably the explanation ot the trequenet with whit Ii tve find 
harpoons m the rates ot the reindeer-epoch, tar from the sett and from ant 
rivers, the fish of tvlni h would explain the large si/e of the harpoons 

besides its shaft, another appliam r w as used in eotineition with tin hai - 

I this was the dart -thrower. It is a t.iiilv long stiik whiih the Hsqumios 

are still lotnl o| ( o\ ering tt it h ornamentation, and the hunter of the rrindni- 
•'I h made tills det ire the t elm le ot some ot his 1 1 nest artistii w oi k. f he luu - 
l’oon, propel I y s| leaking, is only the pp i|ct tile; it is the t hi owing-st ii k whiih is 
the real weapon. A line example is the liruniquel < la i t-t hi mvi r, now in the 
Museum o| >aint tiermain dig. ti i. whn li is tailed into the figures ot two u in- 
deer, one in trout o] the otliet. It was tound bioken in two and the ligures wen 
at first supposul to ha\e been independent. It is only reeentlv that thr\ wne 
tound to lit togethei so as to lorm a pertei t throw mg-stirk. W e i amiot but 
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admire tht* ingenuity with whit'll the prelu^t' *nr s( ulpt-r t. ...k 

advantage < >t the shape ■ ■!' the hunt 1 to carve the two rein- 
deer cnau Inal, readv t< « spring;. The fat ilitv with which the 
posture and movement pecnlitir to each animal is reproduced 
is ama/ine indeed, the art ot this period max well he o im- 
part'd with the must expressive works uf our modern art. 

Anuther article which prehistoric man t >rnamented with 
seme uf his finest canine was the so-called 1 1 nnni.mdcr's 
hatmi. This was also made ni the antler ol a reindeer and 
was ornamented with ran ed figures ■ if main of the commoner 
animals i if that peril ul. 

Besides the harpoon and the commander s baton, we 
find m various museums t ollet lions of small Injures, idols or 
lows, carved from i\"rv, which are not unlike those made bv 
the Jvxquimox (tie. 52). l'hese are of unequal merit, but in 
somi' of them the hunter "f the reindeer has shown himself 
to be a finished artist, capable of reproducing with curious 
intensity the animals of his time in postures that are most 
expressive. I’iette, the principal illustrator of these tioure's, 
has been so tarried avvav bv his admiration that he has as- 
nibed an almost academic training to the artists who created 
them, lie believes that we have the trial sketches of these 
engravers ot a bvj*one tine; in these enyitivmes one outline 
is superimposed upon another, and it ts lnteiest inj* t" follow 
the artist thioueh his various trial attempts to the liyure 
which was his Imal choice. 1 he excellent tec hnique of some 
ot these works is the more to be admired when we outside! 
that their only enerav ine tool was a rudely chipped piece 
1 if flint 1 lies. 33 and 54 1. 

Most of the enertiv iuqs found in these caves as well as the iv orv carv inns 
represent only the animals common in Ktirope at that time, such us the reindeer, 
mammoth, Kquidn or fish. Amon*; the smaller etirvinys found in these caves we 
sometimes also find the' human figure reproduced. Xearlv always it is that of a 
nude woman with masses of adipose' tissue 1 about the' abdomen, reminding us of 
rile pretcicnee shown by some African tribe's for beauty of the corpulent type'. 

hspecially interesting is the palaeolithic figure named the Venus of ilr.ts- 
semp.uiv, from the' cave neat that place where it was discovered. This nude' hq- 

uie prc'cc-dc's bv main thousands ot 
wars the \ entis of I’laMtclcs which 
was the first icpiesenlation of the 
telltale lorm in classic al art without 
a mantle or drapery of am sort. 1 he 
\ etuis ol lirassc'm] iouv was found 
without head, arms or leqs (lit;, tt 1, 
but the head 1 if another female' tillin' 
1 -ig. — Horse carved frum ivciry. t/.iiHrc/es t was found on tile same site' in this 


Fir; 31.— Dart-throw- 
er from Bruniciuel. 

( Samt-dermain 
Museum.) 
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Fig. 33. — Group of horses incised upon a calcareous stone. 
Cave of Brumqiiel ( fam-et-Garonne ). 


rave. This was a 1 St > 
rarv e rl f r < i m i v i > r y 
ami. together with the 
tins - 1 just nirntii moil, 
oj\ es us an oxi client 
idea i 'I the t v| io. The 
1 * ) w slanting forehead 
c >r res |i 1 1 n d s tu the 
skulls - it ] lalaei ilithic 
man in ■ >ui museums 
l lte arrangement ut 
the hair is inteicstuio 
and there is a melan- 
chi >1 v e x |i ressn i n in 
the eves which adds a 
certain charm tu the 


entire face (h”. v'n 

Representations uf the male human figure are much rarer. In it h in reliefs 
and earwnos m the full round which date from this period. Stranoek enoiioh, 
even the few that have been disiovered have monstrous heads resemblm" those 
of animals and recall the masks used by savages today. The scan it \ of these 
figures has on en rise t" the belief that these hunters of the reindeer had the' 
same p reindict against reprodtu in" the luinian form whii li has chttrat tci t/cd so 
main peoples in the course of the liistoiv of the world. In the li^ht of our pies- 
ont knowledge, however, it seems more reasonable to believe that this prel- 
erenee for animal forms was nothin" more than one of the results of a belief in 
the marital use of such li"urcs. E<|uallv rare are rejuesentations of plant forms, 
otilv on a lew reindeer bones do we find enoruvinos of the lichens and aloa 1 



Fig 34. Bison modeled from clay. Cave of Tuc d’Audoubert ( Arii'ffi' ). 
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w Inch would lie a prominent feature of the landscape o| 
that odd period. 

The reindeer, naturalh. is mmc often represented 
than any other animal The prehistone artist has pre- 
setted foi us a \i\id pietuiv of this fleet animal, some- 
times in the ten art of leaping, again with lowered head 
peaeefullt i topping the seantt pasturage. We see the 
horse, no different from what it is today, as well as the 
mammoth and the deer. All ate wild animals, the quarrt 
of the hunters of that period. 

L'p to t oniparath elt few wars ago the onlt si ulp- 
tmes liy these people of which we had any knowledge 
were the diminutne figures ornamenting small i\ory op- Fiu.35, -The Brassem- 

jects such as throwing-stii ks and batons, indicating that pony Venus ( torso i. 
sculpture was only a secondary art among these prehis- 
toric peoples o! luiropc, and that they mnserved their moie set lous eltorts tor 
the execution ot the great wall paintings for which thev 
arc famous. 

Recently, however, gieat sculptuies hate been dis- 
covered, the scope ot which parallels that of the wall- 
paintings. M. ISreuil has made known to the world some 
imjiosing fne/es tarxeil in a cave near Cap lilane. Here 
we hnd a series ol leases identical in style with the small 
ixory figures, but larger than mutual si/e ( fig. 3“). A fiag- 
ment of another frie/e was disco\ercd in lul’ in a cave 
in the Department ofAriego (fig. 34), consisting of a series 
of bisoiis modeled from clax. 

As has been stated, the i\oiy figures weie known bt- 
Fig. 36 . — Head of tlie tore we had any knoxvledge of paintings dating front this 
\enusotBrassenipouy period The discovery of the latter was. therefore, most 
sensational, for their artistic importance far surpassed that 
of the sculptures. There was a cave at Santillana del Mar near Santander which 
contained many chipped Hints and extensive remains front tires used for domes- 
tic purposes. It had been 
explored many times by its 
discoverer, Don Mareelino 
de Sautuola, but the roof 
was si > h >vv that it was im- 
possible to enter without 
crouching. Due to this tact, 

Sautuola had often gone 
in and i mt without n of ic- 
ing the paintings in plain 
sight on the low root ot the ' 
cave. It was not until 1880 
that his little grand-daugh- 





Fig. 37. Horse sculptured in the cave of Cap Blanc. 
(Length 7 feet 7 inches.) 
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ler at ( ompamed him on one of tin se visits and called his attention t< > uncut 
the "oxen '. It was ;i handsome and well pirservecl painting "fa bison, the 
best in the entire cave I Plate 111 1. The pm if was found t" lie covered with 
excellent tresves. interrupted onh m places b\ am lent stalactites and great 
heaps of ]>i ehistoi it kitchen refuse. The st vie of these paintings was the same 
as that of the ]irehi.st"ne engravings and i at tings all eady known to st ien< e. 
home of the painted annuals, stub as the bison, had disappeared ti'oin luiropi 
;it the (lose ot the (dacial period. Indeed, there was ii" doubt as to what thc\ 
were, and Sautuola did not hesitate to identify them as contempoi art with the 
engravings and small cartings ot the reindeer-epm h. 1 he lust biiet published 
account of hautimla's discovert' was re-reived b\ the sc lentit'u. world with 
unanimous mereduhlv. lbs opponents claimed that so finished an art was 
impossible without ant antecedents, and. as a matter ot fact, the hantill.ma 
pictures aie still the finest of these wall paintings. What made it wise was 
the fat t that sautuola had aheadv been exploring the cate for the past sixteen 
teais without noticing the pictures. It seemed quite ctident that he could only 
be a dishonest seekei alter notoriety . sue h as is oecasionallt found among the 
pietended scholars ol second-rate l.uiopcan towns 

both Sautuola ami If. Juan Yilunota, piolcssoi ol palaeoiiiologt at the fni- 
t ersil v of Mat.li id. and the ai dent dc - tender of the authentic it v "I these paintings, 
w ere ti eated w it h the utmost si orn bv scientific c oiigi esses and periodicals, I - m - 
tunatrlv, m j Sc >5 a 1- remit iim-stigator. Lmilr Kivirie, discovered some incised 
sketches of a similar c haiacter m the c a\ es of La Mouthe, and since that time 
one find has succeeded anothei until toda\ more than lill\ eaves containing 
wall-paintings confirm the discovery of sautuola i tig. 581 Like the seulptuies, 
the pictures in these cay es reprocluc e the animals of t hat period in surprising 
postures (Plate 111 '. At hist, representations ot human figures wen- very scarce 
and were sec n only in s. .me of the c av c s in spam, especially in the w ell know 11 



Fut 3s — Rc-iiideer. Cave at Font de GrUime. (I'mm Bteuil.) 
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picture at C'ijjuI di-'C rrfal m 10117 
in the Province nfl.endu This pamt- 
inn nprodtues a number "| scenes 
iVom the life of tht hunters of tin 
leinther in which \\t see laroe stag's 
with lipMil antlers 'some ot tliest 
hunting scenes ate dilticult t" 1111- 
ileistantl, ami it is possible that some 
1 1 1 the lieures are those of men in 
rllse nist 1 Mrtm^esl ot all is the dance 
of nine women mound the home of 
a mail. 1 he women wear a tiollt tit- 
tmo tun 11 or skirt of some suit and a 
1 1 unit d t a ]i hi hood upon t hcii 
heads 1 Plate l\’i. < >n the other sidi 
lends ofiliex tire t le\ erh sketched 
\erv similar to the pa in tines in 
other paits of .'spam and in southern 
lYanic. The most valuable of all from 
the standpoint ol the histonnn is llitit 
I m > rt i i m of the (. 00 u 1 painting in 
w hit h w e see a small hpin e not 
unhki a sat\r dam me ami suiromul- 
ed 1>\ .1 numliei "f women 111 pairs. 
In other ia\es numerous s\ml>oln 
lieuri s ha\e been found, both in- 
i lsed and painted. I hesc are tisuallv 
huts, hands, an ow-heads and things 
"f that sort whit h pn >1 >al >iy had sonn 
maeical significance 1 tie. < > 1 1. 

Many features .it tln-se prehis- 
toric lrcst os present problems which 
art difficult to sol\e. The pictures 
are often ipiite a distant e ftom the 
mouth of the ca\e. and at Xiattx, for 
example, it is m t essarv to n M in tm 
.1 distant e of eiolit lnnnlred and 
set cnt\ In e \ a i tls to 1 eat h tile part ot 
the ta\e where tin \ ale to be lountl. 
Ihe tlisco\er\ of a soapstone lamp, 
not unlike those ot tin Lsi[iunios, 
explainetl the method ot h$*htino 
these dark prehtstorit sanctuaries, tor 
the smoke front these urease-led 
lamps had disappeared in the 1 nurse 
"1 thousands ot wars of oxidization. 


of 



I'm. 3').- — Huntintt scene. Pamtinsj on the wall 
nf the Cueva de los Caballos Ai wmu. 



Fu? 40 — Battle scene Cave of Civil. 
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- ' ,t The symbols wo have mentioned. 

heads, were d< >ul >t less made l>v the 
E&jP ^ hunter wlm used magic to insure a 
fortunate outcome tn the hunt bv 
i wounding an linage nf the animal 
l " ' ,( ' hunted. 

.. We find a second stage in the 

Q - Cl de\ eh >]>ment of this cave art m the 

southeast part of >pain which evi- 

r. , . , , . ,, dentlv came after the Glacial period, 

rig. 41 -- Axes of polished stone ( some very small - 1 

ones \\ ere used as amulets i. W 1 1 are led to conclude that a 

change of the temperature of hu- 
rope coincided with the arrival of other races of men, and that the su< (les- 
sors of these Quaternary artists retreated to the south. The paintings of this 
period are found under overhanging rocks and in caves and represent hunt- 
ing and battle stem's in which human figures appear in great numbers (fig- 
ures 3 y and 40 ). Perhaps the most important specimen of tins survival of 
palaeolithic art is the com plicated fresco at Alpcra with its semes of human 
figures (Plate IV). 

The art of the Neolithic, or new stone age, is < harai teri/ed bv the disap- 
pearance of the wonderful talent for painting and seulptuie of the oldei races 
of hunters. In compensation, however, a taste for monumental works of great 

mi uioliths now appears. 

Alter the last cold wave of the Glacial pe- 
f £ jp - lio'l, the polar tee-cap slowly reieded and the 

l fjJF' - A launa and flora ot modern Kurope began to 

'“■B’.kAls ' rr -Jttfc-. appear. Ni complete ;i change m living cotuli- 

turns was bound to have a radical effect upon 
both the intellectual and artistic life of the peo- 
■ l pie. What we might call ;t prehistoric Middle 

sin ( ceded the Golden Age ot si ulpture and paint- 
ff mg ot the reindeer-epoch, t he roving liunti rs mil- 
ls grated to the south, crowded out bv new tribes of pas- 

toral and agricultural peoples Adjoining the dwellings, 
ft we find stables tor the herds ot domestic animals, lints 

ft were built in compact gtoups forming a sort of village, 

ft Paves were still inhabited, but were more often used 

1 lor burial purposes. Where there were no caves, a 

\ powerful spirit ot collectivism inspired the tribes to 

S heap u]) huge tumuli for burial purposes. The cult of 

\ the totem, or protecting animal ancestor, gave way to a 

\ religion which had for its object the conciliation of the 

manes, or spirits of the dead. Great public works were 
Fig. 42. -- Stone axe and undertaken and Ivurope was crossed from end to end 
handle of deer-horn. by long trade mutes which were the means of an exten- 


Fig. 42. — Stone axe and 
handle of deer-horn. 
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Plalc II 





Iii tht* lippi*! left-hand c«uiu*i we see symbolic signs for the hunt To the right is a disguised 
liuntei In the centre are hmlsntibex. Below, women are cleaning cattle, and beside them are 
the nine women dancing about a man 
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Ftesco at Alpera. At'vrRix. Spain 

To the left are hunting scenes In the centre is a chief with a feather head-dress. 

To the right are women and a battle scene IVlow are deer, cattle and a disguised hunter 
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sue < xehange nf both sym- 
bols and r*‘!it^n >ns ideas. 

The reindeer and mam- 
ninth had disappeared, and 
In me and n nrv were m> 
h niger to be 1 1 lit ai n ed fur 
the in a mi fa i t nr e of use- 
ful articles. (. hipped stone 
again eame into general 
use and people learned tn 
sniiMith and polish main 
i >f their stmie tools and 

weapons b\ a process of 

. 1*114. 43 - Menhir at Valh enera. Gi Res Spam. 

abrasion. Instead ot the 

n nigh 11 1 n t s of a foi ni er 

age, we now hnd the deliiuteh shaped implt incuts made possible b\ this 
new process, the most tomnion of which was the stone axe or celt wliii h 
was in use down to the Roman period. The stone ;ix*e itself became an ob|cct 
of worship It mat be that man deified this instillment in gratitude for the b< ne- 
tits reiened from it dig. 41) It was still an object of \ dictation during the first 
century of the C hnstian era, and down to the Roman period tint axes were 
used as amulets which presetted the old traditional shape This axe. nrtelt, 
was almost triangular and was set into a wooden or deer-horn handle 1 fig. 42 1. 
Its shape was so religiously consert cd thwteten the eat Her copper axes were 
made in the same foim and set into the handle in the same manner. Indeed, the 
shape of the celt was the foim most highly esteemed In primitite man. 

I his wi it shi[i ) if the axe was pi eserted by certain natn ms, such tts the Gauls, 
down to the Roman conquest, and the wide-spread extent of this cult is one of 
the most pu//ling problems ot the study ot primitive man. All over luirope and 
Asia we find religh ms rev erein e paid to si. mes 1 it this shape, the prim ipul weap- 
on and most useful tool of our ancestors. 1 h rough some association of ideas of 
which we have no knowledge, the worship of the axe became connected with 
that of tile feminine principle. The axe is often found beside the rudely shaped 
figure of a woman, for, as we have already noted, sculpture and painting gieatlv 
deteriorated after the end of the Glat ltd period and at the beginning of the new 
stone age. Sometimes the axe is drawn upon the walls ofbuiial caverns or upon 
rocks, but there is no doubt that the worship ot the feminine principle is intend- 
ed. Strangely enough, the same tnangular axe is found among the most w idely 
separated peoples, even those inhabiting distant continents. Fxcept for the label, 
it is impossible for tile v isitor to a museum to distinguish the axe or celt of 
polished stone found in America from one discovered in Frame or [apan. The 
same virtues are everywhere ascribed to them; often they are believed to be 
aerolites, stones fallen from heaven with the lightning, and they are always a 
charm against sickness, cm hantment and disaster from storm. In many parts of 
the world people ascribe a mysterious origin to these celts turned up bv the 
plow; that they were laboi iouslv shaped by their own anccstois of the stmie 
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age has been t . mij iIt‘lc*L\ forgotten. 
Deposits iif’ i hf in have Ijffii found 
in tumuli close t- j human rfmaui'-, 
anti it is pie-ibli- that i U< weir 
list'd as nii.,v'\ . m- at least as a me- 
dium ( if t x hange . 

It has lift a lichcictl that the 
s i'hai \ nu 'iniments w hit h we knew 
umlei the name nf menhirs had 
their origin in stone worship. these 
tall st i ill* s half bre.l erected upon 
the gtound like primitive nliehsks. 
1 .xcavatn ms lia\e shewn them tn 
lie deeply emliedded in the up ,nml, 
hut nothing has cast am light U|ien 
(lie use e( these huge menelitlis 
i he. 451 >i .me are as tall as certain nf the Kgsptian ehelisks, hating ;i height 
el sixty-tlnee feet, lull, gcneralls, tiles aie ot mere mmlest dimensions, lieui" 
usually hum Uvi he tu fifteen led high. I hese gnat stones. seatteied al ■ m< > 
the country reads, are still regarded with nun h icvercnce and ate asset iated 
with main !»>pular stums and It "ends. They are etten 1 1 msidcred te lie ilia 
werks 1 . 1 suj >rn if In mgs. such as a units 1 ,1 saints, p> issihh the us irk .4 the ties il. 
Alain theories hast- been advanced I" at e< >11111 ter t licit ennui, tlie\ haw lieen 
said te mark a freiitit r. t • • lie dedicated te tile sun >>i te be el piiadit eii"m. 

Ihese are all mere n .njeetnres. We do hnd m the IhHc ceitum retnnls' 
w hit h It 'lit 1 its te belies e that they wets ■ fit her s "ti s e nu iiinments 1 >r elst' memo- 
rials of histum a! events, it will be retailed that Muses tune eiders, 111 the IVn- 
tateueh, the is instruction of altars nt unhewn stone. |ateb had already set up a 
stone monument in r. immcniorutit m of tin- great event of his life upon the was 
spot when it "ccurtetl I11 the B..,,k of Joshua, the ret'erent e is still more rele- 
satit: the elnldren nl Istael gat lifted a number of stones, and, vvithnut shaping 
them, set them up t* » mark the spot where the\ crossed the Kner Iordan, "and 
these stones shall be f..ra memorial unto the children of Israel forever". This 

t erlainly retails the alignments < , t 
menhirs tnutul in Buttany and the 
eireles ot monoliths with other 
sti iiies in the < enter, like the fane 'Us 
one at 'stoiiclie nj>c in l.ngland ihg- 
ure 4 u 1 1 heie are also alignments 

of menhirs in Palestine, some of 
tli'-m still eiei t. 

Anothei monument "fthisjie- 
1 1' ifl ot which we have more pre- 
cise knowledge is the dolmen. I'liis 
is a t"mb composed ot enormous 
stones whit li tor in a rectangular 




Pm. 4 j.— Dolmen at Prbe near Crocq-e-i-CreusiSe. 
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Fig. 4s. — Tania on the term of Torratiha d'en Salort. about four miles from Mahon. Minorca. 


dt.'o i rated potterv \ esscls such as were unknown to the people ot the reindeer- 
epoch; indeed, it was a moment fraught with important consequences to man- 
kind when the first rude prehistoric vessels were moulded from claw For a lone 
time they were shaped by hand, for the potters wheel was as vet unknown, and 
decorated with /ig/ag lines made by the fingernail of the potter or hv the im- 
pression i if hempen o u'ds. 

This great change in mode of life, evidenced b\ these new burial customs, 
the use of polished stout' implements, metal and pottery, was plainly the conse- 
quence of something more than merely a change of climate in Europe. It nitiv 
well have been the lesult of the penetration of another nice of people from the 
east >ome investigators believe it to have been due to a Celtic invasion, such 
as that mentioned by the Roman writers. These hypotheses regarding the origin 
ot the prehistoric monuments of Europe, were based upon the supposition that 
thev were the work of new emigrants who had a knowledge of building and 
were in every wav moie advanced than their predecessors. The monuments 
themselves were given Celtic or llieton names, because of the Celtic population 
ol Brittany. Menhir, for example, means long stone, and dolmen, stone table, in 
the C eltic language of Brittany. .Nevertheless, this proposed solution is altogeth- 
er too complete to be entirely correct. ( )nlv too often has something for which 
we cannot account by normal internal development, been explained by a sup- 
posed foreign invasion. This supposed Celtic immigration is only another tlieorv 
of interference by force in huropean affairs by the more eivili/ed east, and. as 
usual, the ( Jricnt is called upon to explain another obscure problem in Euro- 
pean historv. 

I oday we feel that the problem ol these megalithie monuments is far from 
being explained by an opportune foreign invasion. We do not find Europe 
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fort. 4fl — /'twin on the form of liiluh </e Dali. alumt tun miles and a half from Million. Minorca 

inhabited during tho Xeohtlnc j u-ri< x l 1 >> uvu distinct races living together, mic 
a dominating uristociacy and the other a population of slates preserving its 
ancient ntes and customs On the contrary, the area where these dolmens are 
found is fni greater than that was believed possible at first. They are now known 
to exist m I'.o'Ypt, India, along the iioithern coast of Africa, in >yna and alone 
the shores of the iilack .'sea. and the present state <if our knowledge of the sub- 
ject suggests that this Xeolithii culture towered the ancient wmld mole or less 
uni form lv and developed slowh and naturally, lay i no the loundatum tor the 
historic civilizations. These prehistoric monuments are called niegahthie, mean- 
ill" "of huge stones’, and the blocks of which they are composed are truh 
of exlraortlinai \ si/e. The dolmens, or tombs, are often found m groups, and 
m some places they are so numerous that they are a prominent feature of tin 
landscape. .Sometimes the great stones aie lottghlv hewn, and we find pillars 
m the center of the eliambi-i supporting file great flat oaks which form the 
roof i tig. 47 >. 

I lie megahthu iiioiumients are especially pioniinent on many of the islands 
of the Mediterranean In Minorca they usually i onsist ot circular enclosures of 
huge stones with a i urioiis tabh'-shtiped structure in the center composed ot 
two large blocks of stone. This may have been the altar t if s< >me prehisti >ric cult 
digs. 4S and 40) I hese tables are called tau/as by the inhabitants of Minorca; 
they are always found within an inelosure and are close to other prehistoric 
monuments called tald\ot.\ and ihii'cLls. 
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Fin. .' 0 . — Talayot on the farm of Curnia, about three miles from Mahon Minorca. 


1'lic Li/d\vLs. i if sentinels, have tlu- appeatanee of towers; thc\ have the 
form of a truncated cone and there is a door leading into ;m intcrinr eliamliiT. 
The tliit’k walls of these fit/avo/t are constructed el rough stones laid in sin li a 
manner as to take advantage of their natural form and only slightly shaped, I lie 
name, tdhiwf. is derived from the popular belief that they were watch-towers, 
oi perhaps signal-towers. 

Another type ofmcgalit hie monument found on the Island of Minolta is 
the so-called /hi: cAr. It is longer than it is wide and its walls are sloping, not 
unlike the inverted hull "I a ship King upon the beach. I'he chamber inside of 
it appears to have been intended for burial purposes, so it was probably the 
tomb of a mighty chief or warrior rather than a prehistoric sanctuary (tig. 511. 

A large number of these megalithie monuments are often found in the same 
locality, and they di ail it less sen cd a number 1 if j >n rj n iscs, some being dwellings, 
others, ti mples, and others, tombs. The AiA/ ni/r. with their inner chambers 
and lort 1 ess-like appeal an ce, may hav e been the liu ti tied dwellings of this prim- 
itive Half aiic people; often a number are found grouped together like a little 
village. 1 he ihizYlds were probably their monumental tombs, and the rin lo- 
sincs ol great stones with their UntLi.s seem to have been their temples. 
>trangely enough, these enclosures are never found near a group of Ui/a\o/s. 
1 he >hivrf,i\ are somewhat setuee, and the talavots, or fortified dwellings, are 
t hr mi 1st ,d nmdant. 

We know little, h"WT\er, as to the pei iod or the true sig 111 lira nee of these 
monuments in the IJalearic Islands, but it is of some assistance to compare them 
with sinnlai inonunu ills hanid in .'Sardinia. Here are enormous lowers, often in 
groups of three or more, which are called nurjahi. I hev resemble the LtLixot\ 
in the lorm and use ol the stone blocks of which they are composed, as well as 
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Fit; — Xareta on tlie farm of d'cs Tnrions. about twenty four miles from Mahon. Minorca. 


in the arrangement of the inner chamber. We neeii only to compare the Minor- 
can monument repn id need in figure 50 uifh the < -nt ' in Sardinia in figure 5.2 to 
M'e the similarity in form and the slightly polygonal shape of the .stones com- 
pi ising them. I lie same is true of the disposition of the interior loom, lint recent 
exea\atinns ha\e revealed the lart that the unrao/i/ date from the luon/e age 
and were the work of a people who had achieved a fairly advanced culture. 
According to Mackenzie, who thoroughly explored a large number of them, 
they were dwellings. We actually rind cities of mtrachi and public works, such 
as causeways and roads, constructed by the same people who lived in those 
towels. The tombs arc very different. They arc haver and ate popularly named 
"the tombs of the giants", so we see that the mo jo/u was never used for burial 
pur] 11 ises. 

Professor Tainmelli of C agliari discovered a few years ago a temple of these 
ancient Ntrdinians. Near it was a well from which the priests evidently drew 
vvatei lor ritual purposes. In the course of the excavations a number ot small 
bronze images were discovered. One represented a goddess-mother, a sort of 
prelusloiie I temeter, and the othet , a w.trrii >r with a rape and a large sword 
suspended troiii his net k 'tigs. 53 to 5111. 'similar bron/c figurines had long been 
known in Sardinia, but it is only lecentlv that they have been identified as ( on- 
temporary with the great megalith - monuments known as muw^hi. 

Megalithie monuments ot great si/e are also found 111 Malta and I’antellaria. 

I'hese are partly 1 ut out of the native rock and partly constructed of great 
stones, and they appear to have been temples of some s. ut. 1 1 ere we hnd series 
of rooms containing altais, or sacrificial tables, as well as nil lies cut out of the 
rock to serve sonic religious purpose dig. ;p| 

W lule the inhabitants of the islands of the Mediterranean w ere constructing 
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Fia '0. — Nuraahi of Santa Barbara. S-\ri>ini\ 


these massive structures called hiltivoh and nitm^hi and the temples nfnreat 
stone blocks in Malta, the Neolithic men nf northern and central Europe lived 
m huts, the roniains nf wliit li tire often dist > >vct cd in the d mrse i it' excav ati< ms 
fur \ arn >us winks. 1 liese remains contain ashes and various nlijects stall as 
< elts. putieiy etc. They are nftcn found very cluse to the surface and are distin- 
eiiislieil Inmi the sutmundin<r s al b\ their dtllt rent culnr. .sometimes these huts 
were built ever the water, prnhablv for [ .imposes nt' defense, and in this t ase 
thrv are called paiafittes. m pile-dwellings. The h"Uses nf the Swiss Iako-dwell- 
ers were nf this sort, and they are alsu tmind in the swanipv purtimis nf Italy 
and tv irtlietn Eim >| >■ . 

l.ui'ipean man iiuitinned tu paint and tatmi luinselt dmin tn the Roman 
jieii.nl t .esar wiitcs that tin- Ihitnns painted their In idles, and l’linv recnrds 
the hut that the wunen nt these tribes darkened tlu ir skins with the juices nf 
certain plants I Ins <ustnni lasted even hinder in eastern Klin ipe. Nune \er\ 
interesting linurines have been tmind in kmunama which are ornamented with 
stripes and oenmetric.il jatterns similar tn the designs tatnned ujmn the savages 
nt tnday itio. 5 S i. Ierta-tntta nbjei ts hav e been disenvered which stem t" be 
stamps u s' 'd tn print these patterns iijmn the skin. I he\ are verv similar tn 
t h ns" used h\ tile Indians nt Mexico. Vene/uela and Colombia. 

l'uiino the hitter j >ai t nl the Xenlithic jierind, jintterv was deenrated with 
vailed oeninetrical designs ennsistinu nf angles, parallel lines, triangles and con- 
eentne eiri les. 1 lie development nfthe textile tndustiy mav have stimulated a 





Fii*. 53. — Sardinian idol. Small bronze statue Fig. 54.— Small bronze image of the Sardinian 

representing a warrior. goddess-mother. 



Fig. 55 — Xuraghi used as a temple. Fig. 36. — Stairway descending to the sacred 

Mouth of sacred well. Saruima. well of the temple-iiuraghi. 
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I'iK. 57 — Intcricr of prehistoric temple ,it Hal Safliem. Mai i 

taste fur these e. mibinations <4 lines. Numerous fragments of these coarse hcmp- 
en fabrics have been discovered. Many of them are half carbonized. They were 
used by the prehistoiie lake-dwellers of Switzerland and by other Xcolithh 
peoples ot northern Lurope and even Spain. The fibre was woven into a great 
varietv of designs, many of them revealing a taste for certain elementary artist it 
hums. lln' (lesions, whu h were at lust composed of straight lines, triangles and 
squares, weie later formed of cnr\es. < ireles and spirals, but continued to follow 
almost the same patterns. 

All through the Iinm/e age. this Neolithic culture eontinued to progress 
along the same lines, producing a succession of geometrical decorative stvles. 
The weapons and implements of the prchistotie European tribes of the Bron/e 
age were profusely decorated with patterns of interlaced and parallel lines, curves 
and spirals, finally producing a style called La fme. It has been so named 
because the most important remains of this culture were found at a place of 
this name not far from Xeiu hatcl. Switzerland. This stvlo continued down to 

( iiaeco-Ki unun times. 

From the most 

{ A '" tV x remote period, the 

V . / J < ^ i progress of the Euro- 
’S ‘ >’ Jf ,1 , J I ican peoples was c.\- 

h , \ T'"% ceedingly slow. First 

| ^ jj" ^ fashioned their 

• ; / '*■ A > } ' 4 ’• ! f st,,ne implements, 

5 o' 1 i y \ \ ■] ^ later they decorated 

-Y - ^ J- their [Hittcrv ami 

bron/e weapons, until 

F'" :,x - Small prehistoric figures si, owmjj tateomj;. Roi m ash they finallv achieved 
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tlu- ci implicated hut exquisite designs of curves 
and spirals which characteri/e the ai t of La Tine 
l ti*,;. 5 p). Onl\ rarch do we hnd the human figure 
represented in this last decorative stvle, and 
e\en then it is exeecdinglc ci an enti' >nali/t d. 

I stially circles and spirals are gracctulh repeated 
in a single nintiu-, without e\er degenei ating into 
monotony. This western European style appears 
to hate spread to the east. Manv objects hate 
been found in Greece which seem to be related 
to an occidental sun-tvorship. chariots and bird p,,, tin -Collar nr bronze ring. 
Symbols, and it is thought that thev were ini- f British Museum./ 

ported from northern Europe at a teit emit 

penod. That commercial relations existed between the primitive peoples of 
Europe and the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Greece, has been proved beyond 
question. Among the lemains of the earliest Gieek culture we hnd pieces of 
amber which chemical analysis has shown to have come from the shores of 
the llaltic. We Know that gold and other metals were imported into northern 
Europe trom the south. Si it is not diftieult to understand how the decorative 
designs found in emly Greek <u( could have been casilv imported from Western 
Ivuii 1 pc. 

lnGircrr itscll. how t \ ei, although the people were for a tilin' influenced 
by the chaiacteristic geoinetiutd designs of nouhwestern Europe, thev soon 
abandoned these complicated pattern', and began to originate a style all their 
own, which grew out ot copying natural forms and Jreolv reproducing the ini- 
picssnms these made upon the senses, especially those the human tiguie. 

Hut in 1101 thw esti in Euiope the hells and Itritons continued to develop 
their own style ul design which became richer and t teller. Especiallv beautiful 
are their enameled brooches and weapons with their spiral patterns and intei- 
laeed curves (fig. (‘mi. 1 Ins is genuine western European art, in eontiast to 
the more natural h >rms 1 d Graeci «- Roman ai t. As we shall see later, this Eun ipean 
geometrical style, alter having been strangled fora tune by classical influences. 

again became an important factor, tor it had a 
part in the toiinatnm of mediaeval Roman- 
esque art through the agency of the Irish who 
nevei abandoned their own stvlc. It is m 
belaud that we hnd the last cultural survivois 
"1 the so-called Celtic peoples. ( hving to tin lr 
isolated position, the Irish were practieallv 
the only European people who w-re unaftec ted 
l>\ ( iiaec o-Roman influences. The Irish monks 
exei tei 1 a pi wv c 1 fill inlluem e up< m Carli i\ ingian 
culture and amused again a taste for geometric' 
patterns 111 cential Eumpe. llius Neolithic ail 
I IK ul>. - Celtic enameled bronzes played no small part in the evolution ot the 

( British Museum t dreoiative designs ot the Middle Agi s 
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Summary. — During the last pert of the Glacial period the prehistoric peoples of Europe dis- 
played great artistic talent. Sculpture came before painting and we find remarkable obiects carted 
from the antlers of the reindeer, the mrst characteristic animal of that period. Cave paintings also 
offer very lifelike pictures of the animals hunted by prehistoric man. Atter the ice-cap had receded 
to the north , the fauna and flora still found m Europe began to appear, and prehistoric man again 
began to make his implements almost entirely of stone. The use of bronze and pottery came ill. and 
great meaalithic monuments were erected of enormous unliew n stones. These are called dolmens 
and menhirs in northern Europe and talayots and nuraghi m the islands of the Mediterranean 
Decorative art was of a geometric character, with spirals and complicated designs of curves, and 
was called La Tene art after the place m Switzerland where great quantities of articles were found 
decorated m this manner. 

Bibliography. — Oil the art of the reindeer epoch. E.Piitil: l' art a I aye (hi renne. 1 HP. For 
sculpture and painting, Cvrttilhvl it Bkkul: La cuccrne d’Altamira. lbO'l. Various monographs by 
Bkli ii. : L'urt i/iiuterimire et les traeaux do Piette. Les peinture s rupestres de Coyul. I.’iihn dn Cap 
Blanc, luive been published in V Anthropologic. Pans - On the monuments of tile Balearic Mauds, 
Cvrtvu a w : Les ’monuments megahtiques des lies Baleares. — On the Sardinian nuraghi, see va- 
rious articles by Taramelli in Scan della anticlutu. of the Academia del Lined, and others by Mac- 
kenzie m Atisonia. Rome, IfOO. — On Stonehenge, see articles in the periodical of the Engineers, 
Society of London, 1902 Two excellent manuals of prehistoric arclueology are. Sopiii s Mciifr: 
I’ryeschwhte F.uropas, 1905 (there is a French translation >. and Manuel d’Archeoluyie prehntori- 
(/ue, Paris, 1905, by Dfrnm nr. — The following are also practically text-books on this subject. 
a aide of the British Museum. Stone Aye. 1002, and Catalogue des anlu/ititcs natmnales du ’Musce 
de Saint-Germain. Paris 

Periodicals.— L'Anthropoloyie. Pans; Bullettmo di paletnoloyui itahana. Parma: Man. London, 
Portuyulia, Oporto; Prcihistonsche Blatter. Munich, Zeitschrift fur lithnalome . Berlin, and the 
invaluable publications of th e Junta de amphacion de l- studios of Madrid 





Fig. G2. — Pyramids of Abukir, erected by Nuserre and explored by the German 
Oriental Society. ( Restored fry Borchcirdt.) 


CHAPTER III 


runnvNAsnt; ho pi. — the art or the i trst iiyxasties 


F rom the earliest times Egypt has been looked 
upon as the \eneruble mother ol all nations. 
When Plato visited the temples ol the Nile valley, 
the Theban priests, proud of their ancient origin, 
disdainfully told him that the Greeks were but 
children in their eye-. Herodotus, tlm famous tra\- 
eller and historian, was as t nthiiM.istie an an hat - 
ologisf as a '\ modern Egy pfi d. >o t'-t. and ivtumeu 
liom Egypt cotiviincd of its great antiquitv, in- 
deed, he believed that its gods were the prototypes 
of the Greek Pantheon. Diodorus s.i\s: “The first 
men originated in Egypt owing to the fa\orable 
temperature of that country and the physical prop- 
erties of the Nile, whose fecund waiters brought 
nourishment to the first human beings w h< > recei\ ml 
hi'.-." Later, during the 1’ cu.m Empin. th“ x.blev 
oi the Nile was \ idled wuh the sanT- enthusiasm 
which it arouses in the heart of the modern tourist. 
Senator and courtesan, scientist and emancipated 



Fig. fit.— Situation of the pyramids 
in Lower Eaypt 
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xoung \vi inum (like the American 
girl nt nur mrn times!, all were filled 
with the desire to know this fa- 
mous country, the cradle i >f the race. 
A comfortable sea \<>\ age brought 
the traveller to the mouth of the 
Nile, and it was easy to ascend the 
river to Cpper F.gypt. The temples 
at Philae aie entered with the 
scrawled names of die tourists o( 
the Roman jieriod. Writers like 
Plinv spoke of the pv ram ids as 
monuments familiar to everyone, 
and it was only later that 1’hilo took 
the trouble to describe them in de- 
tail for the benefit of a public which 
had begun to forget them 

In the Middle Ages, am lent 
Lgypt was known to Furopeans miK 
b\ its pyramids. We have lnief de- 
scriptions of them by pilgrims on 
their wax to Palestine, as they were 
obliged to stop at Cairo to obtain 
the necessary permits to xisit the 
holy places. Arabs, inspired both by curiosity and cupidity, bloke into these 
great monuments which lay in the neighborhood of the capital. They, too, 
had some knowledge of their antiquity. “All things fear time", sax s Abdallatif, 
“but time itself fears the pyramids". 

During the Renaissance. F.gypt was as little known as Greece. Only the 
obelisks and sculptures which the Romans had taken from the ancient monu- 
ments and brought to Rome were known. The learned men of the time won- 
dered at these porphyry statues and obelisks, the polish of sui h hard rock and 
their technique and antiquity, but they did not appreciate the charm of [Egyp- 
tian art. They it was who were responsible for the fiction, unfortunately still 
believed by many, that the Egyptians were not only the most ancient of peoples, 
but also the least progressive, entirely lacking in a lixing, changing style. Winck- 
elmann. the last of this school, malieiouslx quotes Strabo's epigram: "the Gra- 
ces were goddesses unknown in FgX’pt . 

I'-gvpt may be said to hate been disc ncred b\ a Fieiich expedition dire< t- 
ed by Napoleon at the beginning of the last century. In imitation of Alexander, 
who was acci nnpanied in his ( > inquest ■ if India by si >mc of the tn< ist illustrii ms 
naturalists, geographeis and historians ot his time, the First Consul took with 
him to Fgypt a corps ot emminent Fietieh si ientists, and to their investigations 
was due the first seientilie study ot the antiquities of Fgx]it. A few years later, 
when the Commission published the tirst great \olumes of its fatuous lh'scri/>- 
/.’iW </<' / h^yplc, Xaju 'Icon, to whom the work was dedicated, had become Fm- 



Fin HI. T he Rosetta stone with its famous trilin- 
Cual i nscript n m wliicli was the ke\ to the F.ayp- 
ti.m liiernuhplm-s ( British Museum ) 
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pcror, and these volumes constitute one 
"f the most lasting monuments tu the 
gl'irv nf his reign, with splendid plans 
and engravings b\ the scientists who at- - & 

fiimpanied him nn his Eg\ptian campaign 

It was from Napoleon that the French ^ 

scin i il of Egypt' 'legists den\ ed their rights 
and traditions. The two Champollinns A) 

were succeeded by Marietta, who ex- 
phircd the burial sites nf Memphis, Sak- jptli 
karah, the Scrapeum and most of the t;-* 5 

temples of Thebes. .Marietta was followed 
by Maspero and his sthool. '4 

All this did not pretent a society of > 

[irnate individuals, the Egypt Explication ’J 

fund, organized in London to (airy on 

certain exeat ations, from collaborating ~ ■ £ 

with the French in cases where the per- , 

sonnel anil resoutces of the latter were 

inadequate lor the work in hand Also ’ ... 1 

hriman and Italian Institutes and Amer- 

ican L nit ersittes hate kept permanent 

organizations in tile field. „ , 

Far. to. — Flint knives of the Predvnastic 

It is well km itt n that the hiemglt phics Age. One lias a sheet gold handle, 

wete deciphered by the aid of the Rosetta 

■ s l"ne, a piece ot black basalt containing three equitalent inscriptions in Greek, 
demotic characters and hieroglyphics Its disci it erv was followed liv a remark- 
able advance in our knowledge of the history and antiquities of Egypt The 
i limnology ol the various dynasties lias been almost completed established, 
and the reading of the inscriptions and papyri no longer offers insuperable 
difficulties. New texts are constantly being published; indeed, (lie scientiiie 
printing establishments now make use of mutable lnerogh phic tvpe, and texts 
and translations of the sacred and literary works dating front the most remote 
dynasties are now made available to scholars all over the world. Difficult as 
amient Egyptian society is for us to understand, with its gods, funeral liana's 
and strange moral concepts, neteithclcss it is gradually being reconstructed. 
Nunc ot its sjiiut will again become part of the heritage of mankind and we 
shall be the richer lor its ideas, just as we now are for the Greek and ( fiiental 
culture which we hat e alreadt ass milated. 


Fie. to. — Flint knives of the Predvnastic 
Age. One lias a sheet gold handle. 


Perhaps the most stirring discovery of modern archaeology was that of the 
beginnings of the art of that ancient nation which had already developed a 
mature cultute at a tunc when the Greeks and other Mediterranean peoples 
were still lost in the mists ol antiquity. 

it is only recently that scholars had any knowledge ot monuments more 
ancient than the pyramids of the Fourth Dynasty, which dated from the fourth 
millenium n.c. By this time, Egypt had already produced a highly perfected 
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monumental type and developed a line 
of thought all her own as well as a definite 
architectural style and a national art. This 
seemed the more reasonable, since noth- 
ing was known of any trial essays in the 
evolution of so simple and prei ise a mon- 
ument as the pyramid. Egyptian art had, 
apparently, sprung likeNIinerva, full armed 
from the brain of Jupiter. 

Archaeologists were so completely 
convinced that nothing had existed in 
Egypt prior to the construction of the 
pyramids, that the possibility of a Stone 
Age in Egypt was roundly denied. How- 
far back, then, did Egyptian history extend 
before the times of the Pharaohs? Had 


Fig. 66. — Prehistoric clay figurines this exceptional people novel passed 

showing tattooing. through the vicissitudes of an Ago of 

Stone, and had this ancient empire no 
prehistoiie predecessor- Nevertheless, the problem of the origin of Egyptian art 
has nev er ceased t< > pn 'V< >ke acrinu >ni< ms discussh >n ev er since Arcelin exhibited 
to an archaeological congress the first flint implements discovered in the Nile 


valley. Mariette flatly denied the evidence 



believing that it detracted from the 
marvellous character of this an- 
cient culture, and said: “The ancient 
Egyptians were all agreed that their 
ait had no infancy. Their most an- 
cient monuments and other aitistie 
remains display a highly developed 
civilization. When the Egyptians 
established themselves in the Nile 
valley, they had already reached the 
apogee of their civilization. Stone 
implements, therefore, cannot be as- 
cribed to them; in any case tliev 
could only have belonged to the 
Pharaonic period, for, according to 
Herodotus, the Egyptian priests used 
flint implements to p-.rpare the mum- 
mies for burial and as surgical instru- 
ments. ' The protagonists of the pre- 
hi.-toiir th.-oiy naturally lcp'.icd th t 
the use ol chipped Hints in connec- 
tion with the preparation of mummies 
for burial or for other religious pur- 
poses, among which surgery was 


Fig. 67. — Predynastic pottery. 
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then numbered, 
clearly demons- 
trated that there 
had been a time 
when stone was 
the only mate- 
rial in use, tor it 
is always in cer- 
emonial usages 
that a n c i e n t 
customs a r e 
perpetuated the 

lonnest T h e Fig. 68. — Plan of the so-called tomb of Menes. the first Pharaoh. 

einploMiient of 

flint tools for religious uses, therefore, was the sunhal of a prehistoric past 
which had been preserved in spite of subsequent changes in mode of life and 
industrial progress (fig. 6-h 

X'ow, of course, e\ory new discovery relating to prehistoric Egypt is followed 
with interest and enthusiasm, for it supplies ns with additional material for the 
chronological coordination of the history of mankind at a very remote period. 
Elsewhere in the world w have only the geological conditions upon which to 
base our conjectures tegarding the age of the Neolithic remains, and geology 
expressed in terms of years is a most uncertain matter, lint Egypt seems to be a 
eery real connecting link between historic and prehistoric times. We see. there- 
fore, that before the pyramids wore built, at least four milleniums before the 
Christian era, some of t ho inhabitants of the Mediterranean basin had made 
sufficient progress to be already on the threshold of a new and superior civ- 
ih/ati< >n. 

Prior to the armal of certain foreign conquerors who probably came from 
the south, the ancient inhabitants of the Nile valley w ent about nude, tattooed 
and painted, as did most of the Neolithic European peoples for that matter 
(tig. 06). This method of personal adornment was long preserved among the 
lower classes, also the custom of accentuating the lines of the eye-brows and 
eye-lids with perfumed kohl, as we 
see from the frescoes in the temples 
of the Pharaohs. Capart had pub- 
lished reproductions of pielustoi ic 
cngruN ings and paintings which lie 
found among the rocks and eaves 
of Upper Egypt, and these are an- 
other expression of the art of the 
earliest inhabitants of the eountiw. 

I' >! Ueas hr,,' a’so been dUeo-.ered 
m Nubia which are vci\ similar to 
those found in Europe. Ordinary 
pottery was not usually decorated. 




Fig. 69. — Striated decoration on the outside 
of the tomb of Menes at Negadah. 
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although sometimes it was painted 
two colors. The bottom was then 
painted a brilliant red. pc dished w ith 
stone and ornamented with biids. 
boats and wild animals between 
wa\ v lines i tig. 07). \Ye see in these 
\ase paintings many ot the details 
of the primitive inhabitants 1 >t Lgvpt, 
as well as of the fauna and flora ot 
the islands and marshes ot the great 
river which still changes its bed 
front time to time. 

The primitive Lgvptnins lived 
in huts of beaten clay with nioithn 
openings but the doors. Only the 
wealthier inhabitants built their 
homes large enough to require one 
Fig. 70. — Carved slate palette from or two pillars to support the beams, 

the predynastic period. The household furnishings consist- 

ed of 1 tide pottery, flint knives and 
scrapers anil flat stones for grinding corn, two or three chests and mats ot 
woven straw. Long before the dawn ot history the Lgyptians had been taught 
the use of metals by the invaders, and the ancient implements were preserved 
enlv b\ the nobility and priesthood as emblems of authontv or as ceremonial 
objects 

It is to these foreign conquerors that we must concede the honor of having 
established the civil organization and eivili/ation of Lgvpt. These people were 
at first separated into independent tribes, and traces ot these petty states are 
still to be seen in the (unions Homes, or administrative divisions which extended 
along the Nile. Little by little, these small ptincipalities were absorbed into the 
two kingdoms of I'ppei and Lower Lgvpt. J lie tw o states were united under 
the fust riktraoh, who was called Menes. 1 le established a capital at Memphis 
and became the founder uf the First I )y nasty. lie appears in historv as a great 
tiller of the ty pe which afterward became so famous, lie was a legislator, .soldier 
and builder, licit was who constructed the legendarv national temple of I’tah, 
of which no trace remains today Menes and his immediate successors were only 
more or less legendarv figures until recently. and the stories of tin fust dynasties 
were believed to have been pure inventions ot t he local genealogists, (excava- 
tions, how e v er, hav e laid bare nn muments ot this pel iod, the existence of which 
had not been suspected, and today vve have a considerable accumulation of 
mulct iul fin the studv ot early Lgvpt from the time of the scattered tribes and 
the occupation ot t in* eastern invaders down to the mighty dv nasties who con- 
sti ueted the pyramids. l)e .Morgan dtseovi red what he believed to be the tomb 
ot Menes near Xegudah. and he and othci explorets have explored similar tombs 
of the monanhs and high dignitaries of the first dynasties before the pvramids 
w el r built. 
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The dual character of predynastic lvgvpt is constantly seen in the tenths. 
While the primitive inhabitants of the Nile valley buried their dead m the 
ground in circular pits, the o >nquen >rs c< instructed brick hvpogea which plainly 
bear evidence of funeral rites of a vers different character. The so-called tomb 
of Menes. for example, which was discovered by dc Morgan near Xeoadah 
! tig, iky i, had contained a temporary structure w hich had been burned together 
with the corpse and the articles 


buried with it such as cases, food, 
etc. After the first tomb had been 
concerted into a great funeral pyre, 
ihe ashes were enclosed within a 
new structuie, the exterior of which 
was ornamented with certieai chan- 
nels ( rig. i hi i, not unlike tin >se deo >- 
rating the buildings of the earliest 
Chaldean rulers. This striated orna- 
mentation of the royal tomb near 
Xegadah, howecer, is not sufficient 
to indicate the origin of the con- 
querors of I.gcpt, who were evi- 
dently the dominant race during 
piedcnastic times. Between the cen- 
tral chamber and the outer walls ot 
the tomb of Mi nes there is a series 
ot looms, A. 1>. (A., in cvliii fi the 
personal possessions of the de- 
ceased were deposited Among 
these were found vases entered 
with primitive hieroglyphics which 
are unlike those of the early 
Chaldeans. Most important of all 
were the slate palettes ornamented 
with reliefs resembling those dis- 
rovcieil at the mouth of the l'.u- 
phrates. I'aletles characteristic of 
the predynastic peimd hate been 
found in mane j >ai ts of the Xile. 
and scln dars arc inclined to ci insider 
them of great historical importance, 
('n the one reproduced in figure ~n, 
the lion mac well repioscnt the ruler 
ot tile pi ineipahtc of that name, and 
his warriors, the crows, arc lighting 
the nude African aborigines. 

On another palette, which is in 
a better state of preservation, eve 



Fig 71. — Slate palette ornamented with reliefs 
dating from the predynastic period. 
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see rows of triumphant warriors, while 
the lion twice appears at bay and is 
wounded by a number of arrows in 
(me place, while in the other he re- 
tires from the fray pierced by six darts. 
The allies of the lion also fall defeated. 
These are crows, ibis, foxes. d< er, and 
a hare. Sometimes we see on these 
slate palettes a number of animals im- 
prisoned. each within a battlemented 
wall. Egyptologists believe that these 
animals represent the ditferent tribes 
among which the country was divided. 
The lion appears to represent the head of this coalition who centralized the 
government in one capital. These symbolic animals were probably the pro- 
tecting spirits of the different tribes as well as emblems, and they continued to 
be worshipped during the times of the Pharaohs. Each city had a favorite animal 
ann mg its gi ids. 

'f'lie original inhabitants of the Nile valley preserved many of their old cus- 
toms under the rule of the Pharaohs. In the palette in figure 71 we see the 
round head-dresses, the false beards similar to those of the kings of the earlier 
dynasties and the short garments so characteristic of the Egyptians. The weapons 
of the warriors in this relief are most unusual. They have bows and arrows, and 
war-clubs hang from their waists. A two-bitted battle-axe with a lotm handle is 
used and also a lasso which is dexterously thrown over the horns of a stam 

Under the first dynasties Egypt was still the melting-pot of these two races. 
Eora time the country vacillated between the ideas of the populace and those of 
the ruling caste, but under the Third Dynasty Egyptian conceptions of death 
and the necessary luneral rites had already crystali/ed into the forms which 
prevailed down to the Roman peiiod. 'Pile corpse was no longer burned so that 
it might pass directly into the future world, but it was felt necessary to preserve 
it from physical decay The nr mi my was tlr-n concealed. The likeness of the 
deceased was preserved in sculptures or paintings so that the efiigv might sur- 
vive in case the remains should crumble to dust. 

During the time that the capital was at Memphis. E-gvotian sepuk lires were 
of two typ:\s. the ordi lary tombs f. r the nobles, called jrui'L and til ■ n.val 
tombs winch were pyramidal. 

Explorations made by Marictte in the sandy terrace extending along the 
right bank of the Nile in the vicinity of Memphis have laid bare what is prob- 
ably the most important necropolis nt the capital ot Lower Egypt. The general 
appearance of tins city ot the dead had attracted the attention of the f rench 
aiv.re' ilogi.vil ep.nniis 4 .in which accompanied Napoleon's expedition. “Up to 
i : ' v ry i aw o, tn"- gi.vit pyrann N a Luy_,c number of r c (.angular an 1 a!tr.o~t 
oblong strir tines were seen butn-d in the sand. I hear were pcrlectlv oiiented. ’ 

I hese structures were the HUi'ital’cts. named trom the Egyptian word meaning 
terrace or bench. As a matter of tact they do have the shape of an Egyptian 
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bench ('fig. 72). The 
ex [duration of the 
mastabas of the ne- 
cropolis near Mem- 
phis has furnished the 
mi 1st important mate- 
rial we ha \ e for the 
study of the earlier 
d\ nasties. This type 
ol tomb is intrinsically 
tin important struc- 
tural form. Its regular 
shape and the rooms 
for different purposes 
lender it superior to 
the brick tombs used 
for cremation such as 



Fig. 73. — Pyramid with double slope. 


that of Mones near 

Xegaduh. The mastaba continued to be a tomb of the chambered type ; just 
within the door was a chapel-chamber on the walls nt which were [tainted scenes 
from the life of the deceased, and beside it was a small chamber containing a 
statin' of the deceased to which his "ka or double might attach itself 1 lie 
-ka " was a certain \ital force animating the body, but it was not the soul. I11 a 
rock-hewn burial-chamber tar beneath the superstructure was the mummy itself. 
Sometimes this secret chamber containing the sarcophagus was reached by a 
shaft from the top of 
the mastaba; it was 
then filled to 1 110 to]) 
with sand and graced 
to insure the undis- 
turbed repose ol the 
dead. 1 Plate V.) 

This pre\ ented 
\ ii ilatii hi 1 1 f the ti itnb, 
altln nigh imnu utality 
was secured by the 
numerous statues and 
tigmes w hich assured 
the perpetual exist- 
ence 1 if the d' uible. In 
the museum at Cairo 
they still perpetuate 
the existence ol the 
departed, t h o ug h 
lurdh in the manner 




that was originally 


Fig. 74. — Pyramid of Menclieres, or Mjceriiius, 
with remains of its casing. 
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Fif?. <"> - Remains of tlic so-called Temple of the Sphinx in the necropolis of Memphis. 


intended, for the ancient nobles, quests and military leadeis contemporary with 
the pyramid builders still live, in an artistic sense at least, in these pictures and 
statues. The entire population of the old capital was laid away in this necropolis 
at Memphis; the poor were buried in the sand, mummy piled upon mummy 
the nobles in their mastabas and the Pharaohs in their pyramids. 

The pyramids are really royal tombs though many of them hate long been 
despoiled of the mummies which they contained. There are a number of them 
in the necropolis at Memphis: the must (unions are the three built by the 
Pharaohs whom the Greeks called Cheops, L lichen and Mencheres. 1 he two 
larger pyramids were violated in ancient times and again by the Arabs, but the 
third was found intact and still contained the mummy in its wooden coffin and 
porphvn sarcophagus. Theie is no longer any doubt as to the purely funeral 
character of these monuments, and the speculations as to whether they weir 
astronomical observatories or served to confine the overflow of the Nile have 
proved entirely unfounded. 

Pyramids are found only in the geographical division comprised by t.ovvei 
Hgypt and mostly in the neighborhood of the ancient capital. After the seat of 
government was moved to Thebes, a number were constructed there, but the 
custom of i-xiavating royal tombs from the native rock was soon adopted, l'he 
pyramids are. therefore, the tombs of the rulers of the Old Kingdom only, and 
they do not always preserve the well known shape of the three great pyramids 
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n e a r M e m [) h i s. 

Si i m e t i mi's t h e v 
arc tei raced, thus 

o institutin'! a tra_ 
ditional fnrm lu- 
tvveen the mastaha 
ami the ty pical ]i\ t 
amid, and some- 
times we find them 
with a double slope 
( fig- 7 s h There an 
pyramids of brick 
as well as stone 
Herodotus men- 
tions having seen 
pyiamids crowned 
with a seated statue 
of a Pharaoh, and 
he belie\ ed thepyr- 
a mid ot (. heops 
to have been sur- 
mounted by a sim- 
1 1 a r figure w li i r h 
had been destrov- 
e d prior to his 

\isit. In this lie Fig.ili — Royal temple connected with one of the pyiamids of Abuser, 
was probably mis- < Restoration hi, liorel, arcit.) 

taken , ti ir the pv r- 

amids show no signs of ever having borne figures of any sort. Indeed, then- 
shape was hardly suitable for this purpose. Some of them , like the pyramid 
of Mencheres, still presene remains of the handsome easing ot hard stone 
blocks (tig. 74). It is probable that the different courses of this easing formed 
bands of various colors, according to Pliny's supposition, and that the stone 
clowning the stmeture was gilded like the p\ ramidion which capped the obel- 
isks in later times. The passage leading to the burial chamber of the pyramid 
was constructed ot carefully fitted blocks of stone and was sometimes vaulted. 
A number of horizontal stones were set in such a manner that they supported 
the enormous weight resting upon the toof 

1 he pyramids were the first of the great national monuments of Kgypt. 
Accustomed as we are to the marvels ot modern times, we are still amazed at 
tin ir gigantic size and the engineering problems overcome in their construction 
Thus at the very threshold ot lustoiy, we see the Kgvptians proudly marching 
forth to win immortal fame for their rulers in that long and nut row strip ot 
fertile land lying between two forbidding deserts. 

We readily see that both the mustubas and the pyramids were the typical 
tombs ol the first dynasties We find in both the same chamber at the end of a 





Fig. 77. Royal temple connected with the pyramids of Abusir. ( Restoration by Rorehc.riit ) 

passage. bunt'd beneath a pomlen nh mass of mas< >nr\ . Kgyptoh igists ai e ini lined 
to attribute both types to the same requirements The pyiamid would be simply 
a gigantic mastaba. its wal's more slanting and continuing to a p >int Its burial 
chamber is also hewn out of the native rock beneath the monument and the 
approach to it is hidden and blocked so far as is humanly possible. 

The principal difference is tint the mastaba has an upper ehamber, the 
dwelling-place of the "double', wle-ie painted and sculptured representations 
of the deceased were located, but we find a development of the same idea in 
the pyramid also. 

Mariette explored an arelnie structure in tli ■ necropolis of Memphis to 
which he gave the name of the Temple of the Sphinx. It was thought to be a 
temple contemporary with the pyramids, built under tin first dynasties, but 
independent of the lotal tombs ( tig. 75) It was s-t beside the great sphinx 
trom which it took its name and was constructed of large granite slabs which 
were m ' no or less uniform, d in smooth surfaces of the enormous monoliths ot 
which it was 1 omposed were not decorated by either m inklings or carted or- 
namentation of ant sort. The roof was supported by columns dueling it into a 
number of aisles, and at the bottom of a pit found at one end Mariette diseoter- 
ed a number of mutilated statues of the builder of the great pyramid, Cheops 
himself, whose memory was so hated by the Kgtptians in the tune of Herod- 
otus. The famous explorer did not conn-ct the temple with the pyramid of 
Cheops, nor did he connect the multilated statues with the legend which as- 
sociated tlie construction of the great pyramid with a period ot untold oppression 
and tvrannv followed bv serious p >pular revolts. Todav, however, Kgvptologists 
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Fit;. 78. Sphinx at Memphis. 


are convinced that the so-called lent 
pie uf the Sphinx served as a gateway 
to the causeway and the pyramid en- 
closure above and corresponded to 
the tipper chamber ot the mastabas, 
the dwelling-place of the "double . 

All the pyramids possess this com- 
plementary element, for in addition to- 
the tumulus with its crept, that is, the 
pyramid itselt, there had to be a sec- 
ond sepulchre at its base, the abode 
of the "ka" containing the statues of 
the departed ruler. A third element 
has been identified in these monu- 
mental compositions. 1 his is the 
temple for the popular worship of the 
king who was deified after death. 

This, too, is entireh in keeping with 
the religious nature of his office. 

At present the theory of the 
composition of the monumental sys- 
tem connected with the Initial of the 

kings of the first dynasties is as follows: first the tumulus containing the sar- 
cophagus. that is, the pyramid with its burial chamber which recalls the ancient 
tli ilmens; seta >nd the outer 0 mib. the dwell- 
ing-place of the "ha ’. in which the .sculp- 
tural representation ot the deceased was 
placed as in the mastabas; third the tem- 
ple for the worship of the deified king. 

The last was usually Some distance away 
and connected with the pyramid by a mon- 
umental avenue which the Greeks called 
a ( 1 /vinos. A complete loyal sepulchre 
near Abusir containing all three eh incuts 
was explored before the war b\ German 
archaeologists, and we see in figure ( >2 a 
general view of the entire scstem as it 
appeared in ancient times: the pyramids 
with the temples at their bases for the 
"ka" and the second temple near the river 
for the populace ( figs. 70 and 7/")- 

As far as the religious monuments of 
the Kgvptians are concerned, until lately 
only the colossal figure of the sphinx was 
known, a lion's body with a human head, 
near the pyramids at Memphis dig. 78). 
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Fig. 79. - Statue of Chefren. 
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It was paitlv caned from a limestone rock emerging 
from the surrounding plain and completed with great 
blocks 01 stone, but the desert sand drifted oyer the 
bod\ . entireh covering the temple which had been 
constructed during the Roman period at the breast 
of the monster. A stela near the pyramids bears an 
inscription telling 11s that ( heops, the builder ot the 
greatest of the three, restored the sphinx Surely this 
is an indication of the great veneration in which it 
was held. The tine significance of this figure is still 
unknown. At first it was believed to have been dedi- 
cated to Ilarinacliis. or the rising sun, because it faces 
the east, but it now seems more probable that it rep- 
resents one of the early kings of Kgvpt. possibly the 
Lion King whom we see in the reliefs on the slate 
palettes. The cloth headdress is the same as that worn 
by the kings of the first dynasties (tig. 79). 

The most striking monument of this period is 
the sculptured group of Monchercs and his w ife. This 
was discovered in 1910 by an American expedition 
sent out by the Museum of boston to excavate the 
temple belonging to the pyramid built by Meneheres. 
1 Plate YI.) '1 lie monarch stands in a priestly attitude, 
but the likeness is evidently a remarkably goml one. His consort leans toward 
him. proud of his protection. 

besides the sphinx, the temples lv ing adjacent t. > the pyramids are now c< msid- 
ered to be religious monuments also. In a ceitain sense they are the prototypes 
of the great Theban temples of the later dynasties. The early Egyptians wor- 
shipped the spirits of the dead, and their temples were largely devoted to the 
cult of the great dead, tin* Pharaohs. The tem- 
ples at the foot ot the pyramids consist of an 
outer omit, a hall for the devotions of the 
priest who had charge of the temple and an 
apartment reserved for the god himself into 
which only the direet heirs of the ruler were 
alh .wed b . enter. The temples i* >r the pi ipulace* 
which were farther away from the pyramid in 
the valley, also had a hall supported by col- 
umns. In all these temples of the (did Kingdom 
we find the characteristic elements which wo 
shall see later in the great temples of Thebes. 

In the temples of the pyramids of Abusir the 
columns represent lotus stalks and the capitals 
form the buds. Other columns resemble bun- 
dles of papyri or palms, and the bases of the 
columns are always small. 



I ig M. — Head of an Egyptian 
of the Old Kingdom. 

( Egypt Exploration Fund.) 
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Fig. SO. -Priest of Memphis. 
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Group of Meucheres and fiis wife, carved from a dark stone. (Boston Museum.) 
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Fisj. 82. — K a-a p e r. 
I Cairo Museum.) 


F is?. 83. Portrait statues of Sesostris I w earing the crow ns 
of t'pper ami Power Esypt. (Xeir York Museum.) 


We know something of the domestic arehiteettit e of this period from the 
[tainted scenes and reliefs on the walls of the niastabas. Here we see private 
houses built o) wood and reeds supplemented by colored mats The stone reliefs 
often reproduce these light structures which must have been used extensivelv 
throughout Kgypt. The uprights are mortised into the horizontal beams, and the 
brightly colored mats are \ it idly depicted making the scene most lealistic. 

As we have already noted, the burial rites of the Kgyptians required the 
preservation ot the sculptured likenesses ot the deceased in great numbers, and 
this custom has been the means ot furnishing us with pictures of the great 
Pharaohs who built the pyramids and tin- society of which they were the heads 
We see muscular impassive men whose lofl\ calm affords us some conception 
of the divine rule with w hich they felt themselves to be invested [tig. ful. I he 
perfection achieved by the sculptors of these early dynasties is something amaz- 
ing. Many of their statues are graceful and expressive of the personality ot the 
sitter, and we recognize them at once as elope resemblances (tig. 80 1. In give 
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some idea of their realism, we have repro- 
duced the famous wooden figure now in 
the Cairo Museum called Sheik el Bcled. 
This name was given to it by the Arab 
workmen who discovered it in the course 
of certain excavations, because they 
thought that it strongly resembled the 
sheik who was their own local magistrate. 
But the figure is that of an Egyptian of 
five tin nisand voars agi >, pr< >bal>ly an o\ ci- 
seer of one of the armies of slaves who 
built the pyramids (tig. S’). Some of the 
retainers of these kings faithfully followed 
their master beyond the grate. During 
the exploration of the cemetery con- 
nected with the pyramids of Lisht by an 
American expedition in 1014, the tomb of 
an officer of the palace named Imhotep 
was discot cred tit the base of the pyramid 
ol'Sesostris 1 . This functionary was buried 
with two statues of his royal master which 
are marvellously executed 1 fig. S3). Por- 
trait statues of priests, court officials and 
scribes hate come down to us, the last 
seated or crouched and assiduously taking 
notes ttith stylus and wax tablets (figs. 80, 
If 1 and 80 ). The women usually wore long 
tunics, but we also have some admirable 
examples of nude women which appear 
to hate been intended purely as works 
of art. T hey were of no practical use and 
could have been prized only for their 
beauty (fig. 84). 

Most of the early Egyptian statues 
were of setter material than that which 
was used later. They were of wood or 
limestone and were polychrome (fig. 86). 
The reliefs in the mastabas are also 
painted. Here are scenes depicting every 
human activity designed to enable the 
departed to carry on his life beyond the 
gia\e. We see him collecting his herds, 
controlling his slaves, hunting wild animals in the forest or fishing among the 
reeds on the swampv bank of the great river. These burial rebels afford us an 
accurate knowledge of the customs of the early Egyptians who li\ed at the 
time the pyramids of Memphis were built. Although we see everywhere the 



Fig. si. — Wooden figure of a woman. 
( Museum of Leyden ) 
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fill. sii. Wooden reliefs found in the imistaba of Hesi-ra. Mim is. < Cairo Museum ) 


(•rudeness nf ;i primitive people, there is no indication of the excessive cruelty 
which prevailed among the nations of the Orient (tig. hji, We see a population 
wealing few gat incuts and f;i\ored by the climate and the fertilizing powers uf 
tile waters of the Nile. As lor the i’haraohs themselves, although both history 
and the Ihble picture them as arbitrary and despotic, they seem to have been 
much more humane than their enemies at babyism and Nineveh. The .same is 
lute of their religious. Ammon was no such bloodthirsty god as ISaal who de- 
manded hcialombs of sacrificed pusoners and even the beloved first-born of 
his own worshippers. This may be the explanation why Ivgypt's good fortune 
lasted so long, it certainly accounts for the admiration in which this land was 
held by the ancient Greeks. Science itself took a different aspect in the great 
temples of the Nile valley tiom that which it assumed in the centers of Meso- 
potamian culture. It is difficult tor 11s to comprehend the spirit of this Egyptian 
civilization , but vve should ever keep tn mind the fact that when the pyramids 
were built, not a single Eiimpian had developed a civil oigani/ation 

The ancient Egyptians were a povveiful and robust people. Their society 
consisted ot stout inti lhgi nt men <*t simple i.h.ts in which they vvete ealmlv 
confident. Women shared the hardships of life with their husbands. Many ot 
these hardworking helpmates arc repiesented in the mastnbas bv little wooden 
figures grinding coin, kneading bread, washing linen and giving us a picture ot 
the domestic life ot dynastic Egypt dining the third miilenium he. 

Summary. The ait ot F.uvpt date', ti uni a penod turn; lie-tore the first d\ nasties ot the Pharaohs 
founded their old capital at Memphis 111 the Nile Delta, III predynastic ait we find main poults 
of contact with early Mesopntami.111 art. About loud m, the hums of the first dynasties con- 
structed .doin' the lower Nile those colossal tombs, the most uutstandii’u feature ot which was the 
pyramid. At their bases were temples dedicated to the cult of the cfeif.e d mount ch. hut of these oalv 
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the foundations remain. Of this period no government buildings. roxal palaces nor private houses 
have come down to us We can only reconstruct them from the paintings and reliefs found m 
the tombs The tomb was the only monumental building and. indeed, the most important one of this 
period. The king was buried in tbe center of a pyramid in a chamber hidden at the end of a long 
passage. Nobles and other persons of importance were buried in a simpler form ot tomb called the 
mastaba. This was a low structure with sloping walls and containing a small chamber m which 
were statues and other representations of the deceased. The mummy [itself was hidden at the 
bottom of a shaft, the entrance to which was carefully concealed 

Painting was employed in the coloring of these reliefs and the decoration ot the funeral chan - 
hers. Most prominent in the sculpture of this period is the colossal sphinx near Memphis, greatly 
admired for its enormous size. Great numbers of statues have been found m the tombs These were 
portraits of the deceased, carved with the object of giving him a material immortality. 

Bibliography .— On the origin of Egyptian art. (..'\p\kt: Prinu'irc Art in hitypt. Ibbo.— R. Wtiu: 
Les Orisities de V Esttpte pharaomi/tte. 1!WS. -G. Mxsiuro: Art m l.eypt. 101'-! - G. Plkkoi \m> 
Chipifz : Histoire tie /'Art dans I'Antii/uite. W>.— Flixdhks PtTKit /he art anil crafts ot am unit 
Edi/pt. 1(11(1. — Am LixExr: Les noucelles Poudles d'Ahydoa, 1NIT. — Pi imu us PtTKii : Memphis. IhOJ. 
Abydoa. 1003.— I. oh MorijXn: Rechetchea sm les unnines de Vliuyptc. 1 x ‘ K.i. — Gxnsi w.. /he 
Burial customs of ancient liinipt. — Bouuixrot : Das l’i/i umidenfehl eon Abusir. 1007, and /he 
Pyramidal. 1911. For an excellent manual, see Mxsio ko: /.' Archeo/nyw /iyiyitwine, last edition 
in 11K.I7. and his Histoire anaemic dea Pennies de I'Onent. l s 0 f| — J. M. Bin xsn n: .1 fha/oii/ of 
Ziyypt, lhllt; Ancient records of liyypt. 1000 
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Fig. S7. - Colossi of Amenopliis 111 ( the so called colossi of Memmin I T anus. 
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E c. \ i' i was the lust of tile oieat empires of the ancient world to achieve a 
mature civilisation I he C haldean Empire preceded it in point of time. 


i( is tine, hut its spheic ot aitivity was con- 
fined to lower Ales .potamia until a much later 
peri' id. 

We have aheadv seen in the sculptures 
and monuments of the tirst dvnasties the list- 
(it that remarkable civilization eontemporarv 
w ith th>‘ building of tin- pvtamids, and we shall 
now make a slud\ ot legvpt in the apotheosis 
of an aoressive em]nre. with her magnificent 
temples, her new religious » nils and the c ivil 
and religious organization winch she dev eloped 
in the fuller r. uiseii uisness i if her acluev enients 
as a natii in. 

The pviamids of the eailiei dvnasties and 
their temples, dedicated to the deified I’ha- 
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Fig. 89. — Excavations ot the temple-tomb of Memuotep V, the first of the Theban kings. 


raolis, were- manifestations "1" king-vv < ushii> and nut the sanctuaries of the nation 
itself, devoted to the adoration of an actual deity. 

Under the 1 hohan dynasties the temple became more important even than 
the tomb; the king was now only the son of Ammon, the true and omnipotent 
father of heaven and earth. Tt was in honor of Ammon, the principal deity of 
the Egyptian Pantheon, that the colossal religious stiucturcs of the Nile vallev 
were erected at Thebes, the greatest building's that man lias ever constructed 
and comparable only with the ancient pyramids of the earlier dynasties which 
had their capital at Memphis. 

We find in the organi/ation of the Egyptian Empire trac< s of the independ- 
ence of the provinces or noincs which had come down h'om the times of t lit 
prehistoric tribes which dwelt along the Nile. This teudal regime possessed the 
great advantage of having always in reserve energetic and ambitious pretetidants 
to the throne, whenevir a long period of supremacy had impaired the vigor 
and efficiency of the reigning family, .'such usurpers, of course, consolidated 
their position by conti acting alliances with the family of the dethroned king and 
bent every effort toward obtaining possession ot the capital and securing the 
recognition of the Theban priesthood which remained all-powerful formally 
centimes. Eorthis reason the change from one dynasty to another did not effect 
the changes in the natuie ot the government and the religion of the country 
that might otherwise have been expected. It was only occasionally, and then 
fa a short time only, that an access of local patriotism would lead a new 
Pharaoh to transfer the capital to his home citv or province in order to obtain 


f H 'ig, IK). - Restoration of the temple-tomb of Mentnotep V. I Exca\ ntiors 
of the f: xplnrauon limit. IPhT-lfOO > 

lor it the advantage of being the seat of government. On sueli oclmmoiis 1 luTes 
ami her gods to"k second place for the time being, hut except for these short 
interruptions, Amnion-Re, the supreme god of Thebes, continued dining the 
two nnlleniums from the Eleventh to the Tu entv -fifth [tynastvto draw wor- 
shippers in multitudes to his magnificent temples on the left hank of the Nile 
It has been said that "as we go up the Nile we wmie down the centuries . 
In other words, the further we ascend this great riv or, the t loser w e come to 
our own times and the more recent ate the monuments which we find. Nrar the 
mouth ot the in er the tra\ ( Her encounters the mins of the undent capital wit h 
its pviamids. and the lemains of the civilization of the p\ lamid-huilders are seen 
on either side of tin- nver until he conies to the temples and sanctuanes ot 
the Middle Kingdom and the Empire which had their capital at Thelu s. The 
seat of government was transferred to the upper valley of the Nile under the 
Eleventh IE nasty, hut the plains of Thebes were, in all probability, a sacred 
place since predvnastic times. It is here that we find the tombs ot the fust 
conquen >rs ot the o amlry, and here traditii m placed the tomb oft tsn is, sup]i. .sod 
to have been discovered by Amelineau in recent years. 1 he lattei is ot the same 
type as the so-called tomb of Menes diseoveied bv de Morgan, which was 
described in the last chaptci. 

Alter the eouit was removed to Thebes, the tombs of the 1‘haiaohs still fob 
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lowed fur a time the pyramidal type 
of construction, hut it became only 
a svmbol to indicate it'? royal char- 
acter. A few years ago the Egy [it 
Exploration Fund explored what is 
believed to be the most ancient 
monument of dsnastic Thebes. I his 
is the tomb of a king named Mcn- 
tuoteii, and it is interesting to note 
that the pyramid itself had bee< me 
so small that it was set within a 
court ( figs. 8<i and < to >. The temple, 
on the other hand, had expanded, 
and its halls and galleries surround 
the pyramid on all four sides instead 
of lying at the foot ot a much greater 
monument. This was the first ot a 
series of royal tombs constructed 
under the .Middle Kingdom. It ex- 
plains the purpose ot certain brick 
pyramids the mutilated cores of 
which are still to be seen oil the 
plain of Abxdos. tile neciopolis of 
the Theban kings. These purely symbolic pyramids wete set upon a broad plat- 
form which sened as a foundation, for the alhmnl soil upon which tlr-se monu- 
ments were constructed has not the n sistance possessed by the limestone rock 
i if Gi/eh near Memphis. 

The puannd connected with the tomb ol Mentuotep w as no longer a tumu- 
lus containing the burial chamber. Its mass was thoroughly explored and no 
tiai'i s nfbunal were found within it It was a foimal pyramid only and a purely 
symbolic and decoratr.e feature ol the tomb. 'I lie tomb itself was exeat ated 
Irom the mck ol a hill close b\. as weie the chambers containing the san ophagi 
o; a number of princesses ot the ro\a! family who accompanied M< ntuotep to 
tlie life be\ond. The temple is composed ol a series ol corridors supported b\ 
sijuare columns. These extend around the tom sides ol the symbolic tumulus 
which still presetted the traditional toim of the ancient tombs of the first <h- 
n j sties. 

1 he use of these liotioraiw pyramids. as they might be called, lasted foi a 
eoiisideiable period. Urn: ol the I lu-ban kings not only erected a burial monu- 
ment of the new type mi the plain of Thebes, blit lie also constructed a p\r- 
amid m l.mu-r Egypt which he had no intention ol making his tomb. 

'1 lie I’haiaohs finally discard) d the pyuinid, tun as a traditional feature, 
and thmr hypogea weie In wn from the rocky lissurcs ot the hills. The rocky 
valley at Abydos lent itselt admirably to the concealment behind its bold slopes 
of t he passageways leading to the tombs. The lulls themselves were preferable 
to a c ostly artificial nn mu men t like the p\ ramid (fig. < 1 1 i. The natui al hill I lecame 



Fig 01. - Cliff at Abydos containing 
the royal tombs. ( At the foot 
of the cliff is the temple of Der el-Bahri.) 
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a substitute for the pyramid, 
and the temple, set some dis- 
tance away at the outlet ot 
the vallev, was not connected 
with the tomb. The entrance 
tn the latter was hidden be- 
hind the rock; indeed, no one 
would believe that the rucky 
fissures of .\bvdos could be 
the entrances to the magnif- 
icent galleries of the royal 
tombs. In spite of all these 
precautii ms, most of the t' unbs 
of the Pharaohs were violated 
in ancient times. Even in the 
time of Herodotus tourists 
were accustomed to \ isit 
tombs which were already 
empty. The sarcophagi had 
been carried away by the 
priests and quietly interred in 
a secret tomb where kings 
anil queens were all heaped 
together in the greatest con- 
fusion. it was in this condition 
that Masprro found them, but 
the saicophagi were still intact and each bore the record of the officials who 
superintended the removal. 

1 he tombs of the necropolis of Thebes display the same efforts to preserve 
at any cost the annihilation of the remains that we have alteadv seen in the 
pyramids. In the heart of the cliff we hnd the galleries and halls which wetc the 
dwelling-place of the “ku", or double, of the deceased, their walls decorated 
with paintings. Here are scenes from earthly lite, the journey of the soul to the 
Nether World and the judgment of ( >siris. The length of the gallery was pro- 
portionate to the importance ot the tomb, and it was inteirupU d at internals by 
pits til which the passage leading to the burial chamber was emu ealed. We find 
a false t' >mb containing a ivussiy e sarcophagus, intended U > o mvince the search- 
er that the tomb has already been yiolated. liv sounding the walls, a hollow 
spot is located anil another coriidor is found leading through a ney\ senes of 
chambers to the true Initial iliambir. Here is another s.u eophagus, often of 
wood, containing the royal mummy. 1 he turtiioiis passage mav be intended to 
represent the ci >urse of the sun on his nightly journey through the Nether Wot Id 
In any ease the galleries through the heart of the hill are at ranged in much the 
same manner and tor the same purpose as those penetrating the pyramids 1 lie 
concept of the mortuary ritual is very much the same, and only the architectural 
type ot the monument itself is elinngt d. 



log. 02 — Portico ot Der el-Baliri. the temple-tomb 
of tjueen Hatasu 
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These tombs hewn burn the rocky hills m 
Ahyrh'.s are onlv a single feature of the burial of 
the Pharaohs. On the [ilain near the river, as has 
dreadv been noted, we find the temples ot the 
deified kings. These are more accessible, and 
here the ini pressit e and ostentatious ceremonies 
took place. Thcv coi respond to the temples at the 
foot of the p\ramids, and their colossal remains 
are scattered over the desert plain from the river 
to the foot of the cliffs. Sometimes only ;i pylon 
remains intact, or the columns ot a hypostyle 
hall. Again we see seated ligutes of the king, like 
the fa mi ms statues of Amem 'phis 111 which Hen >d- 
otus called the colossi of Memnon (.fig. 87). Even 
at the time of his visit they stood alone; every 
trace of the adjoining temple had disappeared. 

The most remarkable of these royal temples 
is the temple-tomb of the famous regent, (Hieen 
TTatasu. on the slope of the hill itself. 'fins sti ucture 
is now known by the Arab name of Dcr el-Itahri. 
the monastery of the north. It has been explored 
by the Egypt Exploration Fund, and a consid- 
erable quantity of reliefs and other sculptuics 
have been discovered there. The excavation ot 
this building has caused much surprise, for its 
arrangement was found to be something entirelv 
new to the experience of the Egv ptologist. It 
does not unfold into a succession of omits like other Egvptian temples, but, 
following the contour "I the ground, consists of a seiies of terraces at various 
levels with colonnades which serve as porticos to the open chapels h -wu from 
the native rock. The facetted columns have a simplicity and an elegance of 
proportion which almost tival those of the (jieeks (tigs. <it and ( 12 ). 

Monumental stairways ascend the terraces; the colonnades of Dcr el-Haliii 
were doubtless intended to protect the rooms within from the heat and glaiing 
sunlight. < >n tile parapets ot tile terraces we see the victorious campaigns of her 
generals; she her-eli, a rather masculine appearing tigiue, hglits at the side of 
her lather, the god Amnion. ( )ther reliefs represent the strange adventures ot 
the commanders ot her (let 1 which she ordered to sail to the kind of Punt in 
search ot myrrh-trees. I he expedition sailed far down the coast of Africa to the 
country lroin which the precious incense had previouslv been brought overland 
by caravan through Xubia and the Mi Jan. 

( >n the plain below is the temple ot Raineses 11 known as the Ramesseum 
and Idled with mementos ot the great conqueror. He still seems to live in these 
reliefs, spiritedly leading Ins armies in battle, or awful and majestic, as he raises 
his hau l above his conquered foes digs. 100 and ioi>. 

.'sometimes a father and his son were both worshipped in the same temple 
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Fig. 03 — Schematic plan 
of an Egyptian temple. 
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Fig. 94. — Temple of Karnak. Thihf.s. Dromos, or avenue of sphinxes half buried 
in the sand prior to the recent excavations. 


as in the case of the temple of Kurna begun by Ramoses I, the great founder 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty, continued by Seti I and probably completed by 
Ramoses II. Hut as a usual thing these temple-tombs were the work of a single 
reign, completed in any case by the devoted son of the builder who succeeded 
him. The arrangement of these temples, with the exception of the primitive 
hypogeum of Mentuotep and the unusual temple ofOueen llatasu, is always 
more or less the same. It resembles the plans of the religious structures on the 
other side of the valley, although the latter were not erected for the glorifica- 
tion ot one or two kings. Indeed, the personal character of these monuments 
explains the manner in which they were allowed to go to ruin, for only the 
dynasties of the kings who built them would carry on the cu't and keep them 
in repair. 

We find the temples ot Karnak and I .uxor on the other side of the river m 
a much better state of preservation. These tire the work of a long line of kings, 
both were dedicated to Ammon and were connected by a monumental avenue, 
traces of which arc still to be seen on the level plain, lint Thebes, the "city of 
a hundred gates ’ which lav about them, has entirely disappeared. Today they 
stand alone on the alluvial soil of the left bank of the river amid a desert of 
mins, visited only by troops of tourists from the hotels at the foot of the walls 
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Fig 95. — Entrance to an Egyptian temple. Pylon of the temple of Horns at Edfn. 


ipf Luxor. All the wealth anti power ot the great kings who conquered Asia 
were needed to build merely the nuclei of the temples of Karnak and Luxor 
with their pylons and hypostyle halls. ILwn to the times of the Greek kings, or 
l’tolemies, and the Roman Kmperors. it is difficult to find a Pharaoh who did 
not make some addition to these colossal structures. One enriched a court with 
a new row of columns: another was content with embellishing it with a pair of 
delicate obelisks: and still another carved his portrait, or merely his name 
perhaps, upon the temple walls. 

In e\erv period of prosperity the damages caused by pre\ious wars or revo- 
lutions weie made good: e\en in times of invasion foreign conquerors like the 
Persians could not resist the impression produced b\ the temples ot I hebesand 
added their barbar. ms names to the varied list ot their builders. 1 hose build- 
ings are a monumental summary of the history ot Lgypt itselt; they were the 
real centers of religious and political activity so long as I holies remained the 
scat of government. The Pharaohs gave their best efforts to the building and 
enlargement ot these sanctuaries, and the mval tombs which had been t lie 
favorite enterprises ( if the earlier dynasties now took second place. 

These structures became so complicated as a result of so many additions 
and embellishments that it is now almost impossible for the archaeologist to 
eliminate the accessoiy features and reduce the complexes of halls and courts 
to the original elements of an Egyptian temple, Greek waiters, like Herodotus 
and 'stralm, who visited Egypt found it extremely difficult to desetibc the tem- 
ples they found there, when they attempted to convey to their readers at home 
an idea ot the arrangement and plan of these monuments. Although the activ- 





Fn;. 9ii. — Court of an Egyptian temple Entrance to t tic hypostyle Imll. 


itit's cart icil mi in these temples had been greatly reduced when these writers 
\ isi ted them, nevertheless, their texts are must valuable, lbr they are a great 
help in the analysis uf these intricate structures. Indeed, we still employ the 
terms which the tireeks used to describe them, such as pylons, hypostyle halls, 
i ibelisks, etc. 

The Kgy ptian temple always consisted ol the following elements ( hg. uji 
The approach was an a\enur ol sphinxes i lig. 04 1 which led to the first pylon 
(tin. 051. Inside this gate was the forecourt dig. 06), a public place accessible to 
all; beyond it was a great hall used fm ceremonies and calk'd the hypostyle 
hall because it was lighted from above, .'sometimes there was a second pylon 
between the forecourt and the hypostyle hall, but in the simpler temples an 
ordinary doorwav led from one to the other, behind the hypostyle hall was the 
entrance to the naos, or .sanctuary, which was reserved for the king and priests, 
and behind this was a second court leading to the store-rooms, apartments tor 
the priests and the like. The entire temple-complex was enclosed within a 
rectangular double wall containing a gallery: this completed its isolation from 
the world 1 mtside The essential elements, therelme, are the p\ Ion, the f > recourt, 
the hypostyle hall and the sanctuary, allot which we shall now describe in 
detail. 

The pylon is really a triumphal gate; it is purely decoralh e and consists 
of a uatewav flanked on either side by a rectangular tower which is composed 
of a solid mass of masonry and does not contain any apartments, nor e\ en a 
passageway, other than the small stairway leading to the small openings for the 
supports of the flagstaves w hit h bore pennants on testal occasions (fig. 05). The 
surfaces of the walls sloped inward and lent themselves to relief decorations 
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recording the events of 
the reign of the Pharaoh 
who built it. Great stat- 
ues of the king were set 
i m either side of the gate- 
wav which was often 
further enriched by gran- 
ite obelisks carved from 
a single block of stone. 
The towers were finished 
i iff at t he t' ip with t he 
only moulding known to 
Kgyptian architects, the 
inverted go la. the pro- 
jecting curve of which 
Fig. 97. — Pylon, or monumental gateway of a temple cast a hard narrow shad- 

vith two great columns. ow along the top of the 

p\lon. Sometimes, in- 
stead of the great monolithic obelisks, two gigantic columns embellished the 
gateway (fig. 07)- 

The courts were much more varied in their anangement ( tig. 98 1 . Some- 
times they were not surrounded by columns, and again there were one or two 
rows of columns mi cither side. < >ftcn, however, they form an actual cloister 
running round all four sides of the open space. I11 the forecourt of the temple 
of Karnak two rows of monumental columns extend across it from door to door, 
a magnificent avenue bisecting the great quadrangle. This is really a prolonga- 
tion of the avenue of sphinxes leading to the outer gate of the sanetuaiv. In 
some of the temples the wails mi either side of the court were ornamented 

with a row of colossal 





statues as in the Rames- 
seum and the temple of 
Karnak. ( Plate Y 1 1 . ) 
\\ hen columns weie set 
on all lour sides u f the 
court they were frequent- 
ly not all of the same 
design; on two sides the 
capitals of the columns 
facing one am itlu r w< mid 
be bell-shaped, while 
those on the other two 
sides would be in the 
form of lotus buds. 1 here 
were also temples, how- 
ever, like that of Luxor 
where all four sides of a 


Fig. 98. — Palace of Rameses III at Aiedinet-Habu. Thfbfs 


[•ig. 90, — Ruins of the court and entrance to the liypostyle hall. Ombos. 


court arc ornamented with columns of the same pattern. ( Plate VII.) These 
courts are usually very large and must have been open to the populace. They 
really form a sort of antechamber to the sanctuary and correspond to the peri- 
style surrounding the eella of the Greek temple. Some of the ceremonies were 
no doubt performed in the court, but the mote important rites were performed 
in the hyposlyle hall beyond the court, and here the public was not admitted. 
Like the pylon, or gateway, the term liypostyle hall is also Greek and means 
that it was lighted fiom abo\e. It was dnided into aisles by lines of columns 
which were not all the same si/e: those suppoiting the nave had capitals in 
the form of an open flower, and along the aisles on either side were shorter 
columns with clustcied papyrus-bud capitals. Abu\c the na\e was left a space 
filled with stone lattice-work which let in the light on either side. (Plate Ylli.) 
A liypostyle hall, therefore, is a large columned hall with a flat roof of massive 
lintel construction. Down the center runs a na\e higher than the rest of the 
apartment, also rooted with great slabs o! stone. Hie hall is enclosed by stone 
walls and lighted from above (fig. loot. 

The In posts lc hall of the Egyptian temple was dimly lighted, for light was 
admitted only from the lattice-work above the aisles w hence it filtered through 
the lofty columns. These were ornamented with brightly colored polychrome 
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Fig. 100. — Entrance to the hypostyle hall ot the Rcimesseurr. Th™ -a. 


rel i < -t\ and were the masterpieces of the architects and artists id' Egypt. Ihe 
si/e of si mie uf them is stupendous: the great hypostyle hall of Kartiak is the 
largest stone-roofed building in the entire world. It is four hundred ninety feet 
long and one hundred se\enty-h\e broad; one hundred thirty-four columns 
support the n » >f and the tweh e in the na\ e tire as large as the Column Venddtnc 
in Paris. A Gothic cathedral would go easily into this hall. 

The actual sanctuary was in another hall which olten lay beyond a smaller 
court. Here was the holy of holies, believed to have been accessible only to the 
Pharaoh and the high priest, and here was the image of the god dig. [021. The 
turther we go, the smaller become the halls and eouits; the ceilings become 
lower, and the le\el of the Hour, higher. Even the light grows dimmer, and e\orv 
accessory prepares the mind for the mysterious sacred chamber containing the 
divine image. Strabo affirms that the Egxptian sanctuary, unlike the Greek, 
contained no statue ol the god, but we know from the inscriptions that there 
were idols which spoke and which wm- consulted bv the kings as oiacles. It is 
exident that the little shrine ot stone or wood, like the miniature building 
found in the sec >nd hall, contained some \ erv sacred obieet i hg m; 1. One ul 
these shrinks carved from a single block of stone and bearing the insignia ot 
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Fie;. 101. \ iew of the Ramesseuni in course of excavation. Tumrs. 


Xeetanebcs I was found in the temple ..f Ldlu; another handsome one in the 
Louvre bears the name of King Aahmes. 

Wo ha\c now entered the important elements of the Egyptian temple the 
avenue ot sphinxes, the forecourt. the hyp,. style or ceremonial hall, the sane- 
tuart and the holy place itself with its shrine. Besides these there was a structure 
to the rear also enclosed within the temple wall, containing the apartments of 
t te priests, etc. There wore other additions to the temple struetuie. it is true, 
but these are the essential features. 

T'o attempt a chronological classification of Egyptian styles is hazardous 
matter. 1 lie Column presents a great \arietv of forms which coexisted m c\ei\ 
peiiod. We find square pillars like those of the Temple of the bplunx in Uppe'r 
Egypt in great numbers. Columns with plane facets are also found in abundance, 
as in the colonnades ot Der el-Bahri (.fig. oT) or the better know,, on, s at 
beni-1 lasan. The graceful lotus-llower capital crowning the columns of the com, 
ot the temple ot Luxor and the Kamessenm , Plate VIII i at Thebes has its 
antecedents in the ancient Egypt of the time of the psrainid of Almsj, Indeed 
■t is quite impossible to establish a rigid classification of hgvptian -ivies ot 
architecture based on the various types of columns. It ,s true, however, that 
' VCU ' CS|l( ' cialK fa' 1 ’red during the fiist empiie such as the palm- 
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Fig. 102. — Entrance to the sanctuary of an Egyptian temple. 
(Restoration, copy from the work: Description de i Egtjpte.) 


tree capitals. Others more 
complicated were the in- 
ventions of a later period 
and were much used by 
the architects of the last 
Pharaohs. The so-called 
Osirian column, consisting 
of a square pier against 
which stands a figure of 
Osiris, which we have al- 
ready noted in the Rantes- 
seuni, dates chiefly from 
the reigns of the Ramessids 
and may almost be said to 
characterize the buildings 
of these kings. One very 
typical feature is the ab- 
sence of a base to the col- 
umn. There is, at most, 
only a low ringlike cushion 
which gives the column 
the appearance of resting 
upon the gn mud. 

The poor construction 
of these monumental tem- 
ples contrasts strongly 
with their enormous si/o 


and wealth of ornamentation. The great temples of Thebes were carelessly built. 


The foundations are poor; many of the columns 



are out of line and the walls bulge and sag for this 
reason. The work of strengthening and restoring 
the remains of the temples of Egypt which has 
been undertaken in recent years is indeed a diffi- 
cult task. 

Even the wall structure is often defective. 
There will be an outer casing of carefully hewn 
stone blocks, while the interior filling is of con- 
crete of faulty consistency. The towers of the 
pylons often crack and fall apart of their own 
weight. 

Both sculpture and painting contributed 
greatly to the general aspect of these monuments 
flig. 104 ). The temples are decorated with reliefs 
which cover all the plane sui faces of the building. 


Fig. 103 - Egyptian sacraritim unrestrained by the distribution of such architec- 


in a temple. tural features as the architrave, frieze and cm nice 
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rig. KH - vv all of the temple of Luxor covered with relief*. Therfs. 


as was the case in the Cireek temples. Wherever a vacant space was available, 
on the walls and even on the fusts of the columns, the sculptors covered it 
with reliefs. They even filled up the joints between the stone blocks in order 
not to be limited by their outlines. These relicts were painted polychrome, and 
in some of the buildings the dr\ climate of the country has still preserved the 
Colors in all their pristine brightness for our admiration. Thev were usualK 
carved in low relief on wall surtaees; the intense light of the sun in that drv 
south, ern climate accentuates every detail. 1 lie figures are admirable drawn and 
the reliefs must have been carved after the stones were set in [dace for they 
stand out from a background lower than the surface of the wall itself 1 tigs. 105 
and iota). Tint Egyptian artists were entirely ignorant ot perspective, so their 
reliefs net or produce the effect of an actual composition (lig. iuS). 

The public buildings of Egypt under the Theban Pharaohs could never 
have possessed the magnificence 01 permanent cliaiaeter of the temples. Even 
palaces weie often built of brick. The exploration of the palace of Aiuenuphis IV 
at Tel el-Amarna has given us some conception ot the provincial residences ot 
the Pharaohs. Medinet-Abu, near 1 hebes. which appears to have been the 
favorite palace ofRameses II. is a two-storied stone building of a military char- 
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actor. In the reliefs nf the 
temples and the paintings in 
the tombs we often sec rep- 
resented the homes and 
villas of men of wealth and 
court dignitaries. The plans 
of these houses, so far as we 
are able to ascertain, are of 
two or three fundamental 
types, all having a central 
court, or gallon. Some seem 
to have been a sort of pa- 
vilion surrounded b\ gar- 
dens. 

'I he vast area of the 
ancient city of Thebes must 
have been largely occupied 
by simple houses of sun- 
baked bricks. This is the 
only explanation ldr the 
fact that the great temples 
seem to be out in the desert 
some distance from any 
remains of human habita- 
tions. Not a trace of city 
walls or gateways remains, 
so we are obliged to con- 
clude that these cities could not have been well fortified, Egypt was well de- 
fended by the very nature of the country, its only point of attack being the 
Isthmus of .Sue/. This did not prevent the country from being overrun by a 
horde of Semitic invaders led by the llvksos. or Shepherd Kings. Once the 
isthmus was forced and the Kgvptian arrnv defeated and put to route, the poorlv 
defended cities would fall, one alter another. The accounts ol the Greek trav- 
ellers confirm this opinion, for when they returned home, deeply impressed 
by the colossal si/e of the temples of Eg\pt as they were, they had little to say 
ot the cities and palaces. The lubvrinth of which they tell was simply an inven- 
tion of the times of Heiodotus and Strabo. 

Only the remains of the fortresses w hich defended the Nubian frontier have 
come down to us. Their tapering walls were crowned with battlements and 
equipped with double and triple gates to guard against surprise. Later, when 
their Syrian campaigns had brought the Kgy ptians into contact with the nations 
of Ada, they learned to protect their fortresses by fosses and redoubts. 

In addition to their decorative reliefs, the Egyptians carved figures in the 
lull round and otten displayed that taste for gigantic statues of exaggerated si/e 
so characteristic of their art from the time of the pyramids down to that of the 
temples of Thebes. Some of the statues of their kings at the gates of the temples 



Fig. 105. — Sphinx w itli the head of a king. 
( Cairo Museum.) 
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were actual colossi, but besides this 
Fig. lots. — Portrait of Tontmosis in. almost grotesque taste tor the gigantic, 

( British Museum.) the sculptors of the Empire show ex- 

traordinary ability in the representation 
of the great dignitaries, priests and rulers who commissioned them to cart e their 



Fig. 108. - Stela of Amenopliis III. 
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portraits. The temple of Karnak is 
filled with \otive statues of the 
kings who were its patrons, indeed, 
it is almost a portrait gallery of the 
Theban dynasties. At Luxor there 
was also an incredible number of 
statues. Enormous quantities of 
carved figures have been discovered 
at Karnak in large pits which had 
been afterward filled up with eaith 
and debris. Xew d\ nasties wen- 
obliged to clear nut the temples in 
order to make room for the statues 
of their own kings. It is interesting 
to note that in spite of the sameness 
imposed by their rank each Pha- 
raoh retains a ccitain indi\ idualit\ . 
Where several statues of the same 
king have come down to us, we can 
e\en see the lines that adumeing 
age left upon their faces. Egyptian art was far from being a hieratic art, repro- 
ducing always the same set forms. The statues of the kings differ as did the men 


Fig. 109. — Portrait of Akhenaton ( Xt’ir- York.) 



Fig. 110. -Tlie heretic Pharaoh Akhenaton and his cute Xefer-nefru-aton 
( I-ourre Museum ) (Museum of Berlin ) 
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Pantheon. Their animal figures are’ 
admirable, whether carted front 


Fis}. 112 . — Group of Aniennphis II precious materials, nr Irani till' 

and Hathor in the centre of a chapel. hardest rocks such as granite and 

basalt. 


Only a few tears ago the most impurtant sculptural monument of the 
Theban schools wtis di.scotcred. This was a group of Amenoplus II and the 
goddess Hathor, the incarnation o! the moon in the form of a cow. .'she it was 
who met the dead on their way to the Xethcr World and rejuvenated them with 
the milk of immortality. The king appears as a worshipper of Hathor, standing 
beneath the head of the goddess. ( >n the same block we see a side view of him 
upon his knees absorbing the life-giving fluid front her udders. Lotus stalks tise 
front the ground to the neck of the cow. recalling the plants of the deep 
marshes in which she appears to the souls of the dead. The head of the cow 
has been justly estimated to be one of the finest works of Theban art. I he 


nostrils seem to breathe with an ineffable calm, and in the eyes is the expres- 
sion of the animal mingled with an almost human tenderness. 1 1 Mate IX.) 

1 he cow, Hathor, is also found in a chapel, the ceiling of which is covered 
with paintings similar to those on t lie walls of the temple of Der el-Iiahri 
( figs 1 12 and 1 1 j I. It is carved trom a block ot yellow limestone and the entire 
group is polychrome. 

I he paintings on the tombs ot the loyal necropolis give us a wide range of 
scenes lrom domestic life in Lgypt. There are genre pictures of singers and 
dancers, children, weddings, and most frequently of all, funeral ceremonies. In 
the temples are paintings of national festivals in celebration of the victories of 
the kings, ot scenes from iivie hte and of court ceremonies which supplement 
the relief sculptures (tigs. 114 and 115). 
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temples, those of Karnak and Luxor. The plan of the Egyptian temple was complicated by numerous 
additions by a long line of Pharaohs. Nevertheless, three essential elements are to be found in 
every Egyptian temple, a forecourt, a ceremonial hall and the naos in which was the shrine contain- 
ing the image of the god. The temple is approached by an avenue of sphinxes and is shut in from 
the outside world by a double wall. Every part of the temple, especially the hypostyle, or ceremonial 
hall, is decorated w itli polychrome reliefs in brilliant colors. These reliefs disregard the architec- 
tural lines of the building and are even carved upon the fusts of the columns. The structural tech- 
nique of the Egyptian temples is poor. Architectural styles can not be chronologically classified, 
although certain dynasties displayed a preference for especial types of columns such as the palm- 
tree capitals and the Osirian pillars with figures of Osiris in the reign of Raineses II. Portrait sculp- 
tures are remarkably well executed and certain figures of animals are very fine, such as the cow, 
Hathor, of Der el-Bahri. 

Bibliography. — The Description del'Euupte is a monumental w’ork. Ltinsits: Detiktnulct aus 
Egypten, 1815. An old manual is Prissi D’avfwis* Histoire tie I'Art egyptien, 1871). — Maru-tti . 
Karnak , Abipios, etc.--PrRR0T et Cmeirz: Histoire de I'Art dans T Anti quite. - W. Simigiufrci: 
Geschichte der agi/ptischen Knnst, 1903.— L. Borchxrdt: Zur Butty es chi chte des Anion sternpeis con 
Karnak, 1993.— Fi i\r»i r<$ Pi trie: Six Temples at Thebes. 1697. - On the tombs of Thebes. Navilii : 
The Xlth Dynasty Temple and The great Temple at Der el-Bahri, 1907. — Dwn.s: The Iombs of the 
Queens. — On the restoration of the temples: Annates du service des antiquites de T Egypt e. I- VII. 
On statuary and Egyptian art in general. Memoires and Bulletin de T Institut fruncais d'anheologte 
orientate. Catalogue generate du Musec du Cayre. 21 vols. in folio. — Georg Ercrs: tgi/pt. 

Periodicals. — Recue d'egyptoloyie. Paris . — Recueil des tracaux relatifs a la Plutotogie et a 
TArc/ieologie egyptienncs et assyriennes. Paris.— Revue de I'Art ancien et Moderne. Paris, — Me- 
moires de la f'ondation Biot. Paris — Zedsihuft fur agyptische Sprache. Berlin. — Bulletin del 'Ins- 
titut Hu upturn Cairo. 



Fig, 1IG. — Portrait of Rameses II. (Museum of Turin. ) 
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Fig. 117. - The great specs at Abu-Simbel. Nuria. 


CHAPTER V 


Tilt; TUMBLES OK NVBIA. — SA1TL Alt'! . — 1 1 1 L MINOR ARTS IN IX.VI'l. 


E c.vi>r, says Naville, "is nut a nation with its 
it a state lying round about a city. It is 
along a river". The desert on either side of the 
to colonial expansion. Consequently, the only 
direction in which the country could increase 
its range of action was up the valley into Nubia 
and e\en into the Sudan. This newer Egypt 
beyond the first cataract was occasionally men- 
aced by the turbulent tribes of the country, but 
tor the most part the military detachments sent 
to guard the country enjoyed a degree of peace 
and security which permitted the erection of 
those magnificent temples which year by year 
are attracting greater numbers of tourists up the 
Nile and even to Khartum. The other colonics 
oi Egypt were not very permanent, and Nubia 
was the only land in which the armies of the 
Pharaohs left behind them monuments of linpor- 


capital in its midst, nor yet is 
rather a population extended 
Nile vallev did not lend itself 
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tance. Indeed, we can hardly attach much significance to the military stelae 
which the Pharaohs set up in Asia as a record <>t their occupation of the 
country. Almost e\ery year, while the great Theban dynasties remained in 
power, a force of chariots and light cavalry crossed the Isthmus ot Suez into 
Asia for the purpose of collecting tribute and chastising rebels in the provinces 
subject to Egypt. We find frequent references to such expeditions in the Bible, 
and for a long period the kingdoms of S\ ria and Palestine trembled at the 
approach of Tharaoh s hosts. Jerusalem was long obliged to sutler the presence 
of an Egvptian garrison within her walls, as was Damascus and all ol Syria as 
far as the Euphrates and the mountains on the Hittite border. On his return 
from these raids the Egyptian king would leave along the route ol his army a 
number of carved inscriptions and reliefs commemorating his exploits. Otten a 
lack of Egyptian sculptors made it necessary to employ the sculptors of the 
country. The stelae of Raineses 11 near Beirut are an excellent example and are 
probable the earliest monuments of Egyptian domination in Asia. Although they 
follow the Egyptian style to a certain extent, the figures upon them show 
plainly that they were executed by Asiatic workmen. 

But a time came when Egypt encountered a formidable rival in the easy 
exploitation of these Oriental nations. This was Assyria which robbed Egypt of 
her Asiatic provinces in order to exploit them herself. As the power of the kings 
of Assyria increased, the Egyptians retired to the valley of the Nile. They were 
put more and more on the defensive, until at last the chariots of Assur crossed 
the Isthmus in their turn, and Thebes itself fell a prey to the mighty lord of 
Nineveh. Nubia, it is true, lay beyond the reach of these Asiatics, but it was 
threatened by the outlying tribes of the country and the negro peoples of the 
Midan. Here the temples are hewn from the native rock; whether it was to 
protect them from barbarian raids, or because of the scanty margin between the 
Nile and the cliffs, it is hard to determine. Nubia was lost from the time of the 

Sixth to the Tenth Dynasty and conquered 
again by the Pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom. 
It regaineil its independence during the reigns 
of the llyksos or Shepherd Kings, but the 
rulers of the Eighteenth Dynasty consolidated 
the gains of tin ir predecessors and extended 
the frontier as far as Napata tind the high 
table-lands of Ethiopia. It was natural that a 
country so liable to relapse into barbarism 
should require temples that could not easily 
be destroyed bv an uprising inspired by local 
patriotism or religious enthusiasm. The ad- 
vantage ot a series ot chambers excavated 
lrom the solid rock was, that although they 
might lie violated and wrecked, they could 
easily be restored in a shoit time and painters 
and sculpti u s could repair the damage caused 
by the occupation <,t the barbarian-'. 
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In rities like Xa- 
pata and Men >e. where 
the temples were pro- 
teeted hv stn >ng niili- 
tar\ forces and there 
was an Kgvptianized 
population interested in 
their preservation, they 
were constructed < > f 
blocks ot hewn stone 
like tin >se ' >t Lg\ pt, al- 
though it was necessary 
to transport the mate- 
rials tor a long distance. 
I >ut often tin' soldiers 
of the 1'haraohs felt the 
need of dedicating a 
temple to the gt ids win i 
had favored them in 
their conquests, and in 
the unpopulated por- 
tions of the Nile valley 
it was considered safer 
to exea\ate it front the 
nati\e rock of the hill. 
Like the Roman legion- 
aries of a later age, the 
Kgvptian veterans laid 



Fig. 12<'. — One of the colossi of the great specs at Abu-Sinibel. 


aside their arms for the pick and mattock and hewed front the solid granite' 


those extraordinarv monuments which still bear witness to the domination of 


Lg\ pi in far-off bthiopia. 

The rock-cut temples of Xubia still hear the name, iyV<>.r. by which they 
were known to the ancient Cheeks. The gieat spent, ut Abu-tsimbel was made 
to conimemoiale the victories of Raineses 11 o\er the negro tribes of the south 
and the cities of >\nn. and the four gigantic monolithic statues at the entrance 
to this temple produce an impression upon the traveller never to be forgotten 
(tigs. 117, 1 111 and 12m, Among the rock-hewn Nubian temples, the great speos 
of Abu-Sinibel stands out as does the hypost\Ic hall of Karnak among the stone 
temples ul lug\ pt. Raineses II was the gieatest of the builders of Lgvpt. Accord- 
ing to the (ireeks. In* erected a temple in everv city and he did not neglect his 
Nubian colony which was reallv an extension ot i.gvjit itself. U11 tlie rocky 
slope above the smooth waters ot the Nile use these settled colossi, immovable 
granite hguios over sixtv lei t in height. ( ) n either side of the entrance two 
small figures in relief lepresent the gieat king in the act of worshipping Amnion. 

1 he doorway leads to the interior of the temple which is not unlike the great 
religious slrmlures of Thebes in its ai langenient. Then' is a hall supported bv 




Fig, 121. — Facade of the small speos of Abu-Simbel. Noun. 


monolithic Osirian Columns like those of the Ramesscum on the Tneban plain. 
We then pass into a second apartment which takes the place of the hypostvle 
hall, and a third chamber beyond which was the holy of holies. Six chapels are 
distributed unequally on either side. 

Abote the great speos ot Abu-Simbel is another temple of the same type 
called the small speos because it docs not compare in size with the other. Here, 
too, wc find lour representations of the kino, but these figures are standing and 
alternate with two Colossal statues of the queen. The latter is deified and bears 

the attributes of the goddess llathor who was the 
lfg\ ptian Venus (figs, 121 and 1221 I he arrange- 
ment ot the small speos is simpler, but it presenes 
- the three essential elements of the Egyptian temple, 

the outer portico, the ceremonial hall and the sanc- 
® ® tuary, all cut from the native rock. These subterra- 

H ■ nean temples must June been illuminated artifirial- 

| lv, for but little light eouM be admitted from the 

ar along the Xile extend these great memorials 
K, , of the rule of the Ramcssids. In s[)ite of their long 

practice in cutting out the galleries leading to their 
tombs in the rocky hills of Egypt, this work required 


Fi£?. 122. — Plan of the small 
speos of Abii-bimbel. 
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the r xpendi t ure "f much 
umc and namex. i!ul nnt all 
the temples of Xubia were 
hi w it from the ruck: .some- 
times link half nf the struc- 
t lire was excavated in this 
manner, and the mitei lull 
is built id masunrv. In this 
cast tho\ arc called henti- 
speus. halt sjieus and halt 
detached, and ate usually 
f'ltind mi sites wlieie the 
\allev nfthe Nile is stiffiv- 1 1-23. - 1 lemis.peos> of Garf Husi-n. (Pcnul and C/ii/ims ) 

ientlx w nle t> > all n w e n mi 

tnr an impiessixe nn mumental stiuctuie I lie hemispens uf Oarl llusen near 
Amada is the must enmplete nf all and resembles the urdinarv Theban temple. 
The \ alley nf the liter is wide eitniioh hen t< > i "iitain all its architectural 
I' atari's. An axenne nr with its double rmv nf sphinxes leads tn the 

first pxlnn. Ilcynnd is a i nun flanked by a cnlunnade mi either side, the pillars 
nl which are the .same I tsirian cnluiiins I’nuiid m all the temples nf the Rames- 
siils and which are alnti >st characteristic nf the \ utu nl. 1 he livpi ist\ le hall tnllows 
with its hinder central pillars and acci unpanx me; t.tsiiian fiourrs. and we linalh 
enmc tn the nnk pnrtiim which was excavated In mi the rneky hill, the link' nf 
h 1 'lies with three chapels behind it i lie. 1 1 1. 

We sir, tlierefm e. at Liarf llusin the trailitmnal Icaturcs i if t lie T.n\ | itian 
temple repn 'dm cd in this distant cnlmix w it li i nit little variate m. lint ah mo the 
Nile m Xubia we lind mimt-nms nthei ti-nij dcs. tinw half dcstrn\cd, with certain 
cli.u actcristic pet uharities. M.mv nl them o insist nt a nucleus nl inner rm mis 





t la- t- 1. — Restoration of the te.nple of Elephantine. ( I\’irut and L hiptei.) 
(1. 
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surrounded by an ex- 
ternal c ( d 1 1 11 n a d e . a 
type i >f which but ■ ■ n e: 
example exists m all 
L’ppcr and E"\ver 
If” \ ]> t. This is t he 
fan’ll ms temple of Ele- 
phantine mi the Nu- 
bian frontier near 


Assuan i fig. I 24 1. 

This temple was 
disco\ered on the is- 
land of Elephantine 
near Assuan on the 
Nubian frontier b\ the 
Fig 125. — Plan of tlie temple of tlie Sun at Meroe. (Gar/Munti ) french scientists who 

accompanied Napo- 
leon. The results of their investigations were published in their “ Desct lption do 
l’Egypte", which included the plan, measurements and views of the ruins. A lew 
years later it was destroyed by the Turks in order to secure building material, 
so these drawings are all that remain to us of this remarkable building. The 
restoration made by I’errot and C liipie/ from these plans and sketches gives us 

some idea of tin's temple, the mile one 
ol its sort known up to that time. The 
scientists attached to Napoleon's expe- 
dition did not go beyond the hirst Cata- 
ract; il they had been able to study the 
temples of Nubia, this rectangular strue- 
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lure would hardly have appeared >0 
strange P 1 them. 

At Napata. the capital of Nubia, the 
Egyptian temples differ somewhat from 
those ol I Iiebes. flic English occupa- 
tion of the Muhin, which has afforded to 
that locality a degree of security hitherto 
unknown, has permitted the explorath n 
of these ruins 1 'nder the Egyptian d\- 
nasties Napata was a sort of fid ol the 
high piiest of Karnak. and when the 
Tliel ian piiestliood fell out with usurp- 
ing Pharaohs of the Tuentv- Second 
Dynasty, the high priest retired to lus 
Nubian possessions. .Meroe. the second 
capital ot Nubia, was explored in the 
winter ol k.oci bv Professor tlarnstan<> 
"I the Eniversity of Ei\erpooE sent mu 




i in: rE.MPLEs oi nubia 



Fin. 12". — View iif the Island of Pliilae before the construction ot the Assuan Dam. 


by Professor Sayce. The temples of Memeaie Egyptian in character, it is tme, 
but their reliefs, with other sculptures and architectural features, display a local 
artistic dot elupment w hich was deri\ ed from the Egyptian styles. The plan of 
tilt' temple is different also; we do not find the characteristic arrangement of tin- 
Theban temples with their succession of courts and hypostyle halls. One of the 
principal buildings appears to be ;i temple of Ammon which closely resembles 
tilt' temple of Elephantine with its exterior colonnade. Another temple, dedicat- 
ed to the sun, is set within a double enclosure. About the inner wall is a colon- 
nade surrounding the temple (tig. ley). 

Strangely enough, we find in .Nubia all the architectural st\les of ancient 
Egypt down to Christian times. There apears to have existed a deliberate inten- 
tion to follow so far as possible the old cultuic which had so long flourished in 
this country. The Nubian kings were even buried in pyramids like the Pharaohs 
of the first dynasties. While the Ptolemies reigned in Alexandria, the kings of 
.Nubia were still building the pyramids of Jebel Ilarkal near Heme. I hey are, 
In >we\ er, sharper and more slender than the ones at Memphis and other cities 
of the t >ld Kingdom dig. leu). 

The pyramids of Meroe still have the funeral chapel, a relic of the eaiK 
temple dedicated to the deceased king. The remains were entombed in the pyr- 
amid itself which is of masonry and set upon a foundation of rectangular blocks 
"f stone. These pyramids were exploied in the first pait of the last century bv 
T erlini, wdii i discor ered the mummies and jewels which they contained, but a 
more complete study of these monuments lias been made hv the above men- 
tioned mission ot the l niversitv of l.n erpool. 

1 his strangely persisting taste for the t\ pi s of a In gone age is seen on a 
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Fit;. 12 s. — Tile u resit temple of Isis dt I'lnUe lutlt siibmerm.’il by tilt \\ iitei of tilt Assuan Dam 


ldi'yei scale m Ko\pt ill'll in life time < ■! I ’sammetichus, the RcsLnrer. Lyx.pt 
luil reoi ivtTeil her lilirity after a Imi” Assyrian nccupatinn ami had reestablished 
a nattxe dynasty mi the tlnmie. The capital was ayain transferred t" the Delta 
because it was necessary ter tile kino tn be mar the Asiatic In intier where the 
isthmus was the danoer-pi ant. Sam was chi men as the capital, and the ait nf this 
peril id is i i iiisei[uently i.illed Mute art. Thebe.s renitiined alumst deserted. Ini' a 
laiye part ' •!' its p' i]iulati ' hi had "nne tntlie nexviapital Sume [mrlii nm i if the 
i it\ wei e a bam f 'lied i i anpleteh and the lianih ts an iiind the yi rat temples weie 
pr.u tifally all that was left nf the am lent nu tn .pi ills. The (Hints nf the new 
rhaianhs t" lest'iie the ancient lm iininients weie tint sntuuent L> i lcxne the nld 
spirit wiiii li was onuhtalK d\iny mit I’sammetiehus c retted a pxlnii at Karnak, 
it is title, but 1 In-Lies remained little mute than a nate mal musetini filled with 
meni'irials nl an lllnstt i"tis past ilu.in tn the times nf the Human l.nipeinrs 
1-alei si)]], the I In baid betaine the laVniite result "f tile Christian ainhmites 
attracted there b\ ils deseit snlitmle. 

tn tin I h lta, h"\\e\er. I’samnietu him sit up a new hyxpt mi the mills left 
by til'- Assvrian i "iii pier. us. lie lirmiolu [ieaee tn a pi ipuiatmn wetu \ nl wai. 
l est • irei 1 i'".ids and canals, n paired the tun lent ilinmuiients and enu allayed a 1 1 
in every wax. Al Memphis he built (lie pnitun nl the temple of I'ttih and the 
yi'eat stable where tile Apis bull was kept. As tile .'seiUpeimi, nl sepulelue i • I 
the Apis bull', had bun partly destn iyed, he i mlei ed lus archill ets tn open 
m-w yalleiit-s m a in ie s did stiatum "I eaith. Hut except tm the 'uapeuni, 
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Fin 12!' - Nl.iml of T liil.ic. (Inc of tlio Kiosks 


discovered b\ Mariotte, wo know littlo of Aiis. tho last capital "t tin- I *liara< >h-«. 
ail' 1 e\en its site I s . only \aottcly known. 

Fortunately, sumo splendid buildings of the ^aite period ha\o boon pre- 
sorted in tlv- si. uth nt' Key pt near tho Nubian liontier mi an island in the river 
almvo the first Cataract. The le\el "f this natural dam at Assuan has been 
Kiised b\ British ennineers in recent ve.us, and .1 \ast reservoir has been created 
tn supply water in times of drought. The ehainiin^ tapids near the eataraet 
have disappeared .and almve the water milv tin tops . d the palm-trees and the 
highest piittimis uf the subnietyeil teniple.s ian be seen. 

An island in the rapids uf the Nile was said by the priests t" be the site uf 
"lie 1 it the t> >111 bs ut ( >sn is. Many temples w ere built hci e, and the island became 
"lie uf the must sacred spots in all Koypt. 1 he scientists attached t" Napulemi's 
Lyyptian expeditimi, wh" were the first tu study thesi structures, described the 
tnartelluus -conic effect produced by this island. "Ascending the iuad cut 
thrmiuh the ruck fur the ancient pilgrims and comma "tit till. >ve the eatai act, 
the Island "1 I’hilae is seen m all its ol"iy. Groat monuments suiiuunded b\ 
trees, the rushing wateis ul the rncr and the areen chid slimes eieate a picture 
which is the inure pleasing lur its contrast with the aiid \allev below ' 1 f’ua- 127 . 
The pardonable pride ■ .f these scientists win 1 ares unpaniod Napoleon is I iet ravci 1 
in the folliiwiii" lines written alter tliev had studied the Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions and oiahiti upon the temples of I’hilae- "Near these inscriptions abo\e 
the nateway ul the p\ Ion is another winch shall iinnu utali/e in lentuiies to 




Fig. 130. - Portico of the Temple of Philae. 


conic one of the greatest events of our time. It commemorates the conquest ot 
Kgypt by General Bonaparte, the pursuit of the Mamelukes bv General Iiesaix 
beyond the cataracts and tltc entry of the \ictorious French into the Island ot 
I’hilae. Another inscription within the temple, carted at the same time and by 
the same hand, records the precise geographical position of this island. These 
two monumental inscriptions bear glorious witness to the \alor of the armies of 
France and to her scientific achievements. This association of science and arms 
shall not be the least ol the glories ol the great general who has undertaken the 
conquest of a country submerged in barbarism only to bring to it the light ot 
ci\ ili/atii m.” 

I he largest ot the temples on this island, and indeed it covers the greater 
portion ot its area, is not the most interesting to us in the present connec- 
tion, tor it was either constructed or rebuilt under the Roman protectorate. Al- 
th« nigh it presents all the characteristics ■ if the earlier Kgvptian temples, its plan 
and style diller little from those ot the great temples of Thebes. But at eithei 
end of the island is a beautiful structure, the work of the last Kgvptian dynas- 
ties. One is called the Kiosk ol Xcctanebes. and the other, 'I rajan s Kiosk 
( figs. 1 29 and I to i. 1 hey are really landing-places or open kiosks and consist i .f 
colonnades ot exquisite charm. They are the work of late aitists and are with- 
out precedent in Kgvptian architecture, a remarkable evidence of that origi- 
nality inherent in Kgvptian art which endured e\cn after a natite J’haraoh 
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sat upon the throne. The beautifully 
proportioned columns are reflected 
in the water beneath, and their 
pleasant shade is deepened by high 
parapets which lea\e only window- 
like spaces between the pillars. Let 
us picture in our minds the stairway 
leading from the water to one of 
these buildings; upon a platform 
midway, rises a graceful obelisk of 
granite, and above is the portico 
which catches c\ery brec/e from 
the water, and from which we get 
a view of the broad ri\er strewn 
with islets. I'nfortunately today the 
water rises halfway up the columns 
and only the top of the submerged 
obelisk shows above the le\el of 
the dam. ( hirsmen now row their 
boats into the kiosk itself, and the 
damp walls arc coated with slime 
from the muddy waters of the liver. 

I’hilae is dead, and the monuments 
of the last dynasty of the Pharaohs 
may some dav be completely lost to 
sight when the level of the great 
dam is raised as now planned by 
the Knglish. These graeelul temples 
of Piiilae are unique in Egyptian 
art, as we see front the kiosk at 
Kaltassi. I his is above* [ hilac in Fig. 131. — Portrait of Philip, Alexander's 

Nubia, but its style and character successor in Egypt, carved on the walls of Kurnak. 
are the same (Plate XI.) 

1'h esc Suite kiosks have a grace and lightness of proportion that is not 
lotind in the old temples of Thebes. In other buildings the Ptolemies, the kings 
of the last Egyptian dynasties, sought to imitate their forebears in the erection 
of colossal monuments of exaggerated size, but these monstrous efforts were 
anai lironistns. The centuries that had passed could not be annihilated, and 
Egypt had been too long in contact with peoples who possessed a better sense 
< it pr< iportii mi. 

The power and aggressive spirit of the Pharohs of the Empire had vanished 
forever. The magnificence ot Tethmosis, Seti and Rameses were no longer pos- 
sible, so in her last years Egypt turned to the simple ideals and peaceful habits 
of the first dynasties, when the nation lived content and the lust of conquest 
was unknown. The art of this Sake period and that of the Ptolemies turned to 
tin' past, and the oldest styles wen* the most favored. ( hi the walls of the burial 





I* IK 131 -I’orplijrj statue 
of ( Kin-.. 

( Cam: Mit<i'imi ) 


I'll;. 135. — Stt.tiiL- ot .1 Suite 
queei \\ eamm the symbols 
of H.irlmr ( t auo ) 


I r iK. 130. Small broi zo 
ot the Lady Takusit. 

< Utisi’iim of Athens > 


tin- sculptures iif this [ii'iimi. nthcr than cemmomurativo monuments, produce the 
'Millie impression ( tig. i;ji. Time is a >aite head in the Vatican Museum with 
the hair arranged in the traditional manner, and mi it. a head-dress in the f .rm 
nf a beautiful bird w itii extended wings (lie. i i. The ligy ptian artists i if this 
pern k 1 alsu carved gruei till animal homes pie. i "In the painting and carting 
ot their hieroglyphics' . said Maspern, “they aelnet oil a high state uf perfcctii m. 
and large numbeis ot statues and bas-rehets were pn iduccd. Idle Ante sclmul 
was characterized by its elegance and its hne detail wnrk. 1 lie hardest materials 
weie snltened by the purity uf tile style anrl its gtaeefnl simplicity." These ueie 
the true piecursurs nt the Alexandiian artists who, m later yettis, displ;i\ etl 
sin li a lute fur ci mini y hie and pastoral scenes 

Annther interesting sculpture uf tin-, peiiml is ,i rnpy ut the 1 lathi. r cmv 
futinil at l>er el-T>alni which was described in the last ehaptei. This Ante copy 
was well known and the Cairn Museum regarded it as a wnrk nt seeuudatA mi- 
p. irtaiuc and m it especially interesting until the disci i\ ery ■ it the i irigmal. I'hough 
i if hard sti me. it is m idling more than a l dined dilettanti attempt, while the Dei 
el-liahri original, which is carted Imm s.,|t limesti me, is full uf life and anima-j 
ti. in and pi iss-'sses unusual cliaim. 

Thanks p> the dr\ climate uf the cuuntrv, the tnmlis "f l.gypt hate fui- 
nished us with peifeet specimens "t practically all the articles which wen 
buried with tiie dead, such as their jewels, table sort ice. furniture and clothing. 
1 he t lsi ei a w c re depusited separately in large sti me t ases called C am ipic t a-c- 
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These were of graceful 
shape and covered with 
carved head (Hg. 1581. The 
personal belongings which 
were placed in the tomb 
with the bodv afford us a 
precise knowledge of the 
objects in common use, and 
we see in them the same 
taste and style which char- 
acterized the great monu- 
ments of Egypt. For decora- 
tive themes we find the in- 
verted go la. the spiral 
moulding, the lotus-blossom 
and the papyrus flower. 
Some of these designs were 
so apt and beautiful that 
they were adopted almost 
without modification by the 
artists of Greece anil Rome 
(fig. 1 30'. Mnall glass ami 
porcelain articles were imitated later by the Phoenicians and Greeks who carried 
them in their trading ships to every part of the ancient world. The great ladies 
of Rome vied with one another for the possession of Egyptian jewels, and the 
cases of the Cairo Museum contain spoils from the tombs that astound the visitor 
with their splendour. Rarely have the goldsmiths of Europe surpassed either in 

beauty or in workmanship 
these legal jewels. We see 
a happy combination of 
richness and taste in the 
elaborate necklaces found 
in the tombs sittings of bril- 
liant stones are interlaced 
with tiny figures of enameled 
gold, and larger suspended 
plaques alternate with mys- 
terious scarabs. Ivory, too, 
was a fav orite material. Mas- 
peri 1 has translated the in- 
scription on a stela in which 
one ol the great kings of 
the Twelfth Dynasty makes 
the boast that "no one in 
the world surpasses myself 
and my eldest son in metal- 



JFie; 13 s. Canopic vases. ( Ei-ypt Emloralnm hind ) 



Fii{. 137. — Sculptor's model Small chickens. Nn\ Vokk. 



Ptolernj Philaretes crowned Pharaoh ot the I'ppor and Lowei Ee\pt. Eon . 
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work nf gold and silver, with prc- 
cinus stimcs and even eh' my and 
ivnrv". So e\en the Pharaohs shared 
the enthusiasm of their subjects for 
the arts and crafts; indeed, the 
goldwork. glass and porcelain <>t 
Egypt were Iield in the highest es- 
teem throughout antiquity (fig. 140). 

Egyptian ceramic was almost 
monochrome. It was coated with a 
greenish blue luster on which were 
skilfully outlined palms, lotus-blos- 
soms and other flowers of the coun- 
try. The Greeks prized \ ery highly 
these small vases, many of which 
were modeled in the forms of 
animals. The Egyptians were also 
skilful metal-workers and were fa- 
miliar with iron at a \ cry early 
period. The lightness of their work 
in one of the tombs near Thebes ; 
Florence. The recent sensational di 



Fig. 130. Egyptian chair. ( British Museum.) 

is seen in an Egyptian uar-ehariot found 
ini now in the Archaeological Museum <>t 
;cover\ oi the tomb of 1 utenkhanuui has 



Fig. 140. - Egyptian lewels. ( Xe ir York Museum.) 
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been the cause "f mure excitement than the tacts realh warrant, The ummlateil 
tnnil) "f the s -n-in-law ami successor nf Akhetiatun lias yielded in 'thing that has 
m>t alreadv been f"und in i ither sepulchres less rich in iuncral trappings. The 
must interesting thing is the cast quantile uf articles with with It it was tilled. 
1 he meal lurnituie was unusually tumplete. It was rich and abundant, but it 
did ii"l lexeal an especially delicate taste, nur was there anxthhig ('impartible 
with the exquisite relicts in the t"tnbs i if the ether Pharaohs. The ornaments 
and jewels do not show Tutenkhainun to have been an tinusttallv refined or 
intellectual montm h. ^inee the diseoxery of tiis tomb, ruteiikhamun still re- 
mains the person he was prexioiislv tieliexed to be. He was ;i soldier of fortune 
who nidi lied a P'X.tl princess, and he ascended the throne as the result of a 
counter-revolution directed by the I heban priesthood. But his thrones, touches 
and chariots, accompanied by the publicity gixrn to archaeological diseox cries 
today, luixe made the world more familiar with ancient Egx ptian stxles than 
ha\e other xvoiks of art possessing a much gn titer artistic merit. 


Summary. Egypt s only real colony was Nubia, situated m the valley of the upper Nile. The 
in rangement or its buildings is somewhat different from those of Enypt proper Many of its tem- 
ples were excavated from the native rock, others consist of rooms .surrounded by a colonnade on 
all four sides. The rock-cut temples are called s/x-os. and the largest of these are found at Abu- 
Simbel Of the temples surrounded by colonnades. t ]n- best known is that of Elephantine, but there 
are others at Meroe, the capital of Nubia. A last ren aissance of Egyptian art occurred under the 
so-called Saite dynasties. \\ hose capital was Sats The most important u orks ot this period that 
have comedown to us are tile temples and other buildings at Plnlae. Sculpture reproduced with 
elegance and delicacy the types of an earlier period. 

1 he arts and crutts ot Egypt, from the time of the Old Kingdom down, were clniiacterizcd by a 
style all her own The country was famous for its enameled lew dry, furniture, ivory-work ami 
arms Its ceramics, of a blue lustre, was carried bv (ireek and Phoenician traders to every country 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 

Bibliography — For Nubia and Ethiopia, see Hoskins: Travels in Ethiopia Meroe. listfi - Rossi - 
mini Unnununti d Esitto e delta Xuhia, 1 s 3 I — J. K.u ysTrr* The Temples of Lower Xuhia. It oil. - - 
< i. Mxsi-tRo- Restauration des temples immenres tie la Xithie Science des Aiitu/iutes. IbOT-lblll. — 
E WWiiis Buna: The T.m, ptian Sudan, 1!ni7 - Arc/uieulopkal Snivel/ of Xuhia. Unix.- For the 
temples of Meroe, see (nnxsTWo. Ctnvci situ of Liverpool. A: eh. Institute. Annual Meetui <•. imp. 
i-or I’hil.ie. see Description de VEpupiv. vol. V — Cl LIimiuii: Le Temple lie I’hihw. ls'r> 

U x Ihssiso: Denkmaler Aeui/ptiseher Sknlntur. l'mil-l'il I. — F Vi usu \i. I.u fiiiouterie et la Uuitllv- 
ne eumniennei. 10 >7. — Fi imu n. Pi trii l.e upturn decorative Art. Irtln — H XV w i is- Eiu/ptiaii Ce- 
iiimtcArt. lhon M Rnsi-sai i.-e, -Xecnptische Einhuic m Gold will Ailher, lbo." 
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Fig. 141. -Bas-relief showing the conquered foes of Egypt. The inner s,de of a clmrn.t 
of the Pharaoh Tutenkhamon, found in Ins tomb. 
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Fiji. 112. — Excavations at Lagasn. ( ^arsac-ncusct/.) 
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F ki \ k >us l 1 > tin- year 1 ^43 tin- 

ii|ll\ kll"\Ml sources I"1 till' 

iiiM'TV nl till' ancient empires "I 
Western Asia were the olt repeated 
anathemas . . 1 tlie Hebrew prophets 
against Nineveh and llabylon. Xine- 
\ eh, the capital i >f the Assy nan kings, 
"the Dwelling el liie lamis , was 
alii ady ;i \a't In tip of ruins when 
Xem i] ilion w lth the *• hen i In >usand 
nitnehed across Assymi I!aliyl"n, 
hall dcstl'owd ;i s it was, aroused 
the a dm n at n>n ot 1 1 ei i id o t u s who 
handed down to posterity many 
laiiuinl tales of its paku es, temples, 
gardens, walls and gates. Strabo 
found it almost deserted, 1ml, unlike 
Xme\eh, the memory ol its location 
was never lost. I In - lirii ks ot an- 
cient llabylon with their i uneifonn 
insi riptioiis were U'ed as building 
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Piij. 143. — Map showing the* ancient 
cities of Babylonia. 
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Fig. 144. — Palace gate at Lagash. (Sarsec-f/aits ey ) 

material by the inhabitants of Bagdad, and far "tit in the great deset t crossed 
by the Ri\cr Euphrates loomed up the great artificial mounds known to the 
Arabs as liabil and el-Knsr, suggesting by their names Babvhni and her ancient 
palaces. 

The history of Egypt shed some light on the Assyrian d\ nasties and the 
peoples of Babylonia who made treaties and eained on a diplomatic corre- 
spondence with the empiie of the 1’haraohs. but ninety \cais ago oiil\ a few 
small reliefs and other sculptures from Assyria had reached Europe. Those had 
been brought by caravan across the deserts of Western Asia and had finally 
come into the hands of European dealers in antiques. Niebuhr was the first to 
appreciate how vast a field for research existed in the lands tormerly occupied 
b\ these mighty empires. Prepare the wax'", said he in iS’o. "to an inexhausti- 
ble source of knowledge. New Champollions will interpict the languages of 
Assyria, and our sons ma\ live to see the cuneilorm writing deciphered . 

( uneitorm writing was so named because its svllabic thaiacters are tem- 
pi ised ' if wedge-shapei 1 lines. 
It existed long before the 
invention of the alphabet by 
the Phoenicians, and in its 
characters was written the 
diplomatic o a respi mdenee 
of the < )rient. Not only was 
it mastered bv the secreta- 
ries of the Phaiaohs, but it 
was also used by the Per- 
sians, F I ittites and even the 
(■reeks to write their own 
languages. Its decipherment 
was infinitelv more difficult 



Fist 1 44 - Plan of the palace at Layasli. 
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than that of t Ii e 
Rg\ ptian hieroglyph- 
ics, which was facili- 
tated i)v the disci i v- 
crv of the Rosetta 
.'■'tone with its tri- 
lingual i ns cr i ption. 
.Many years of scien- 
tific con trovers) , 
conjectures and in- 
cessant study were 
to elapse before the 
phonetic value and 
the meaning < if these 
characters could be 
established and the 
texts finally read. A 
brief sketch o! the 
m a n n e t in w h i c h 



I-'ig. lie. — Palace at Lauasli with Us striated faiaile. 


t hesc difficulties 

were gradually o\erconie may be of interest to the reader, lor a long time only 
the o >pies c if a number of shoi t inset ipth ms I tom the ruined walls i d the palaces 
of Persia were accessible to the European scholar. I hose attracted the attention 

of a \ottng teacher ot Greek 
at Gottingen who soon noted 



the presence ot two names 
which were frequently re- 
peated. lioth weic short, and 
one appeared to be a con- 
tinuation of the other, so Gm- 
tefend assumed them to lie 
the names ot Xerxes and his 
father, Garins. This gave a 
phonetic value for certain 
characters which proved to 
be of the utmost value. \ ears 
later, a voting officer in the 
army of the Hast India Com- 
pany named Rawlinson was 
stationed in Persia where he 
copied the great belli stun 
inseriptii m. 1 le o mceiv ed that 
;i certain reclining series of 
names was a list of the prov- 
inces or satrapies subject to 
the Pei sinn kings, and on this 


Put. 147. — Vault at Lauasli. 
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basis hr supplied a nunibrr 
nt' new s\ liable xalues. this. 
Combined with a kin 'xvledoe 
nf t lie old Persian lnn«>Udj>e, 
was utili/cd in the decipher- 
ment "I the Persian inscrip- 
tions As tin- behistnn mscrip- 
tii >n was wiitten in both Per- 
sian and Babe Ionian, it sen ed 
as a Lev ti ■ t iie lattci km y ua»e. 

In .March. ih 4 ,, Botta, 
who was the french consular 
aoent at Mosul, took a ( rew 
of laborers to the village of 
Kina sabad which lie behexed 
to be the site ot Xincx't h. It 
turned out to be the palate 
of Saroon. the Versailles ot 
Xine'.eh, which the relentless 
conqueror eoiisti tided a tew 
miles distant fioni his capital. 
1’iotta himself, how e\ ei . ne\ ei 
( eased t' ' 1 iclirx e that he hat 1 
dlst'oveied the t tlitls ot Xltle- 
\ eh. 1 bs finds aroused tre- 
mendous enthusiasm in f ran- 
ee, and the <jo\ eminent not 
oiih supplied funds for ton- 
linuino t h e w or k . Ini t alsi , 
sent out 1 landnn to make plans and drawings . , t the monuments w hirh were 
toolaiee to be iin a ed. 1 he handsome book pi educed bx 1 >■ .t ta and h landnn 
x' ith its illustiations was a rexelation to the scholars of Kurope. line was a 
next w oild entn elx tnirelatei.l to that oi aiuient t.ireeia and Rome, nioie stnkiuo 
e'en than l.oypt which was bet online better known. 

Amu ipatino the imblication of Jlotta's dtscox cries, the Punish Museum 
( oninnss’ontd A 11. i.axanl, an explorer already familiar with tlm i otintry, to 
t "it tin tie the w i irk be" nit bx the I rencll. lie published tile t esults of Ins e.xph '- 
i at toms in a xtmk ot unusual interest. Mill "led w it h his accounts of his t e kit tons 
with 1 titktsh ottieials and Aiab t liii Is and Ills dtseit jotirnexs and camps xxe 
lind the names ot ''arooii, Hialmancsi r and Assur-bani-pal whom he httdharnfd 
to t online up to un the t nnnhliny ruins ot tin ir palates. I.axards thief x\oik 
w,is anti aio die mass's o| luick, earth and debits of the mound of Kuxuniik, 
w hieli \x as tut- site ot the pa la ct s of Xincx ell. 

Aiii'ino the numerous nisi t ipttons, Laxaid and I’mita ventured to detiphet 
;t number o| m\al names. Altln.tioh no ihetionarx or qi immar of the Ass\iian 

'inpiled, the close lelatioiiship between this ancient 



I iLi. 1 !> Touetr> ut the I>htur Gate of tlie palace quarter 
Buiuiix (Kt'ldett'cu.) 
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Fig. 149. — Restoration of the rojal palace of Babjlon with the Ishtar Gate 
and the Procession Street (Kohleuvi/.) 


Semitic language ami the Hebrew and Arabic was discovered, and, bit bv bit, 
the meaning of each character was deciphered. 

The I'-nglish kept a party at Kuyunjik tor a long time and Layard's work 
was continued by Ilornni/.d Rassam, a native Christian, although solely with the 
aim of collecting for the British Museum. The excavations were not carried on 
very scientifically and only sufficient work was done to permit the removal of 
the desired objects. The f rench, however, pursued their work in a more scien- 
tific spirit. 1 hey removed the miserable Arab hamlet standing upon the mound 
at Khorsabad and rebuilt it on the plain below, leaving the entire site of Jar- 
gon's great palace free for exploration. ISotta died and was succeeded by the 
new consular agent, \ ictor Place, who was an able archaeologist. The latter, 
aided by the architect Thomas, also published a 


monumental work supplementing that of Botta 
and Flandrin. 

Unfortunately a number of the reliefs of 
Khorsabad which [’lace removed in order to 
send them to the Louvre were lost in transit. 
Of the seven large rafts which were to transport 
them down the river to Bagdad, four were 
wrecked with their precious cargo. For this 
reason the Louvre possesses no such collection 
as that in the British Museum vvhcie the archae- 
ological material must now be sought. Never- 
theless, we are obliged to turn to the works of 
Botta and Place for reliable data regarding the 
plans, material and architectural features of 
these remarkable structures. 

Truly, Niebuhr's prophecy was now real- 



ized. Hundreds of reliefs representing scenes 


typical of the life and art of the Assyrian people 
and covered with cuneiform inscriptions filled 


Tig. 1 .10 - Plan of tile palace 
of Nmniah. B lon. 
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the museums of Europe. Apparently insu- 
perable obstacles had been overcome and 
the cuneiform writing was beginnngi to be 
understood; whole libraries of chronicles 
inscribed upon cylindrical tablets had been 
used to learn to read. There were even lists 
of nouns with their equivalents in another 
ancient language of Babylonia. This was 
non-Semitic in character and difficult tor 
the Assyrian scribes to understand. 

When the chronology of the count! v 
had become more or less accurately estab- 
lished, it was found that the Assyrian Em- 
pire was comparatively modem and had 
only begun its career of conquest about 
the year 1300 B.C., when Egyptian deca- 
dence was already in sight. Assyrian texts 
Fig. 151. — Restoration of the stage-tower tell us ot Babylon, the religious centre ot 
of the temple of Bel, or Marduk, at Babylon, the Orient, and of its antiquitv. We read 

of Susa and the kingdom of Elam, of Erech 
(Uruk), of Akkad and the Akkadian kingdom of the oldest Semitic population 
of Babylonia (fig. 143). These cities all had their day before Nineveh ruled the 
land, and e\ on then a confederation of Babylonian cities worried the Assyrian 
kings with their constant revolts. Orientalists were filled with an eager desire 
to know more of ancient Babylonia. Surely, here was the cradle of the civilization 
and art of Asia. Leon Ilcuzcy tells us how Longpericr who was almost on his 
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Fig. 151. - Tablet of I r-Nimi and his sons 


death-bed went to \iew the first consignment of 
liah) Ionian objects of art that arrived at the 
Louvre, for in liabylonia, as in Assyria, the French 
were again the pioneers. 

'['he story of those first discoveries reads 
like a romance. A new French consular agent. 
Finest de Sar/ec, had been sent to Basra near 



the Persian Gulf. lie explored the site of an an- 
cient city at Tello which was found to be the Fig. 154. — Statue of Gudea. 
ancient Lagash, or Sirpurla. In spite of the tna- < Sarsee-Heusetj ) 

larial climate of the region, de Sar/ec spent a 

number of seasons in arduous field work between the years i JS 7 7 and 1881, and 
returned to France with a splendid collection of statues and reliefs. This was 
acquired by the Louvre which indemnified him for the expenses incurred in his 
work. Leon Ileuzey then collaborated with him in compiling an elaborate report 
of his discoveries which was published under the auspices of the French Gov- 
ernment. Ld is work confirmed what had already been surmised, that Assyria lud 
done little more than imitate her neighbors to the south. Her art, like her 
writing and religion, had been derived from Babv Ionian sources. 

B\ the aid of a semiindependent Arab chief de Sar/ec was able to explore 1 
the ruins of Lagash with comparatively little interruption. It was, of couise, 
unfortunate that he was not accompanied bv a trained archaclogist to study the 
stratification of the ruins which he uncovered. Nevertheless, the tablets and 


inscriptions which de Sar/ec brought from Lagash have made it possible to 
piece together the history ot a Babylonian eitv from a period prior to 5758 b.c., 
a date established by Contemporary inscriptions found in Babylonia. 

As elsewhere in Babylonia, and later on in Assvria, the principal building 
at Lagash was the royal palace, or foitified residence of the iiiler. In Egypt the 
Pharaohs bent all their energies toward the construction of their tombs, but a 
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Babylonian monarch impressed his 
subjects and neighbors with his 
importance by building a new pal- 
ace upon the ruins of that of his 
predecessor. This Oriental custom 
of not dealing a wav the debris 
upon a site, but levelling it up and 
building on top of the remains of 
the previous structuie greatly com- 
plicates the work of exploration, 
for layer after layer are found super- 
imposed on one another. Also the 
builders of Babylonia did not hes- 
itate to give themselves credit for 
the construction of a building 
which they had only restored, for 
they were accustomed to alter the 
inscription which commemorated 
its erection. The utmost caution, 
therefore, is required in ascribing 
to a particular period a monument 
which shows signs of restoration. 

The foundations of the loyal 
palace of l.agash, explored by de 
Sar/ec, contain layers which date from the most remote antiqutiy. The building 
itself was completely rebuilt by a j -alous achitcct-prince named Gudca who is 
supposed to have liv ed about the middle of the third millenium n.c. According to 
the inscriptions, this noted monarch of the little state of Lagash near the mouth 
of the Euphrates was of a peaceful disposition. Unlike his warlike predecessors, 
only once did he boast of a military triumph, lie was a devout prince and 
rebuilt or embellished the temple of his patron deity, Xingirsu, the tribunal of 
the ‘‘Forty’’ and a number of other public buildings identified by de -Sarzec in 
t he neighboihood of the royal palace (tig. 142). Only the latter, however, was 
laid bare by the extensive excavations of de Sarzec. The palace was set upon a 
brick platform about forty feet high like the edifices of Nineveh which were 
constructed along the traditional lines of those of southern Babylonia, as we 
shall see later. Xot only did this give the structure an imposing and monumental 
appearance, blit it was a necessary precaution, for this low country was constantly 
exposed to intimidations. De Sarzec found this building to be divided into three 
groups ot apaitmcnts which correspond to the divisions of the Arab palaces of 
the present day. These were the harem, reserved for the women and children, 
the selamlik lor the servants and lor general use as well and the reception halls 
on the other side nl the great court. This last was dominated bv the temple 
which was in the form ot a stage-tower. The entire edifice is of brick and its 
plan is not exactly rectangular. It recalls rather the outline of the barrel-shaped 
tablets of cuneiform inserpitiuns with their flattened sides (tigs. 144, 145 and 146). 



Kig. 15s. — Statue of Gudea called the Architect 
( Sarzec-Heiuey ) 
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This dilution <>f the ground-plan suggests a 
mvstical significance like that of certain 
combinations of numbers and measures 
which were already employed in the palace 
of Gudea and were later to exercise an 
important influence upon the architecture 
of Babylonia. The walls were not smooth, 
but were ornamented with the deep parallel 
vertical grooves which we shall also find in 
the buildings of Assyria. Indeed, the Aiabs 
presen ed this architectural feature down 
to the Middle Ages digs. 144, 14; and 1401. 

Another common element of Oiiental con- 
struction is the \ault which is a natural Ml. — Shaved head tnmi Lagusli. 

consequence of the use of brick (lig. 147). 

The Egyptians were acquainted with both the aich and the vault which they 
occasionally employed, but they were not indispensable in that country owing 
to the abundant supply ol gieat slabs of stone which were not only used as 
linteN, but also served to roof the great hypostvlc halls of their temples. In 
Babylonia there was no stone, nor even wooden beams, so the inhabitants of 
the marshy delta of the Euphiates invented the vault to cover the rooms of 
their houses and the* halls of their palaces. It has been similised that this inven- 
tion was a natural outgrowth of the arched form ot the reed huts which are 
still in use among the natives ol the countrv. Cerlainlv in the more impor- 
tant buildings and even in the drains which pierced the great biick platforms 
vaults ol wedge-shaped bricks were employed. A peculiar feature of Babylonian 
architecture was the use of bitumen for mortar; deposits of this material are 
abundant in Babylonia. We find in the Bible a description of early methods of 
construction in the lower valley of the Euphrates: “Go to, let us make brick 
and burn them thoroughly", said the builders of the Tower of Babel, and the 
writer adds: “And they had brick for stone and slime had they for mortar." In 



his exploration of the royal palace 


Fig. 157. So-called “head with the turban '. 



ol Lagash do Sar/ec came upon courses of 
brick laid in a thick bed of bitumen. Some- 
times the bucks were laid in alternating 
coutses, one in bitumen and the next in a 
simple clay mortar. 

Eater, the expedition directed by Pro- 
lessor Ililpreeht of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, while exploring the ruins of 
Nippur, came upon a Babylonian temple 
of extreme antiquity, and the German 
Oiient Society discovered near Babylon 
the archaic temple of Borsippa which was 
similarly arranged to that of Nippur and 
consisted of a court surrounded by ccllac 
adjacent to a stage-tower. 
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But the must important explorations of all were 
those of the Germans in the mounds of Babylon itself. 
When the first edition of this book was printed, the 
results of the work of the Germans had not \ct been 
published. Since that time Koldewey’s book has given 
us some idea of the enormous scale upon which the exca- 
vation was carried on and of the details of the discov- 
eries. From ilSyg until the war broke out in 1914 the 
Germans maintained an army of more than two hundred 
and fifty laborers in the field. Although they opened 
j trenches in \arious directions to determine the extent 
and topographv of the cite, their efforts were concen- 
trated chielly upon two particular mounds. These were 
el-Kasr, the remains of the royal palace, and F.-sagila, the 
Fig. 1,18. -Female figure !am,,us te niple of Marduk, the patron deity of Babylon, 
from Lagasli. The structures of the palace quarter consist of three 

units, the lshtar Gate, the Procession Street and the 
palace itself. The Gate of Ishtar, the Babylonian Venus, was flanked on either 
side by two square towers and was the entrance to the so-called Procession 
Street (fig. 148). These towers are decorated with glazed tiles representing 
bulls, lions and the sirms/i. a dragon-like hybrid creature which combines the 
features of the serpent and hawk and was the 


companion of Bel, or Marduk (fig. 164). 

On either side of the procession street 
were square towers ornamented with glazed 
tiles representing lions. This led to the temple 
of Bel called E-sagila. It was well defended by 
its lofty walls covered with reliefs and was 
known as “Aibur-shabu 1 ', "may the enemy not 
wax strong' 1 . It was restored by Xebuchad- 
nezzar whose seal appears on the bricks and 
who dedicated it in the following inscription: 
“I, Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, son of 
Nebopolassar: The streets of Babylon, the 
procession street of Nabu and Marduk my 
Gods, which my father pa\ed with asphalt, 
did 1 cover with bitumen and burned bricks. 
Oh Nabu and Marduk, my Gods: When you 
joyously pass through these streets, grant me 
your blessing, health and a long life. May 1 
also obtain immortality.'’ With such inscrip- 
tions do the ruins speak. The procession street 
recalls scenes from the Book of Daniel. We 
see the great king in his palace accompanied 



by his priests and magicians and a picturesque 
throng of courtiers, among them Daniel and 


Fir; 1.1') — Shamasli in his temple 
at Sippar. 
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his youthful companions in cap- 
ti\ ity. 

The royal palace has not yet 
been completely cleared of its 
debris. The middle portion of the 
west side still lies buried, but, in 
the excavated portion are three 
courts. Around two of these are 
the small chambers of the guard 
and the rooms of the palace of- 
ficials. On the third court is the 
great throne-room decorated with 
tiles and behind it the bedrooms 
and private apartments of the 
king (fig. 149). 

The other monumental struc- 
ture is the temple of Marduk, or 
Bel, in its spacious enclosure. Its 
arrangement may be studied in the 
report of the German explorations 
which were not completed when 
the work stopped in 1914. The 
temple-complex of E-sagila, as it 
is called, is also divided into a 
number of courts. Adjoining two 
of these are numerous small cells 
intended for the shelter of pil- 
grims. In the great court two sto- 
ries of the famous Stage-tower still Fii{. 160 . —Stela of Ndram-Sin. (Louvre.) 

remain standing. Upon its summit 

was the shrine containing the statue of Marduk, cast from solid gold. Behind 
the great court were two lesser ones surrounded by the apartments of the 
priests (fig. 152). 

Not only have we written testimony that the image of the god was worship- 
ped in a room which also contained the altar of the cult, but there is also a 
relief representing Shamash, the Sun-God, in his shrine at Sippar (fig. 1 59). 

The monumental character of E-sagila would give us an exaggerated idea 
of the early Babylonian temples, but we also tind smaller temples in Babylon 
constructed on a plan that was evidently the established canon for religious 
edifices of lesser importance. In the facade is a door flanked by two towers and 
opening into a vestibule which leads into a court. Across the court is the en- 
trance to the sanctuary, on either side of which are parallel vertical groves. The 
crfla containing the image of the god has an antechamber for the worshippers 
and a hall intended lor votive olterings. 

The sculptures and inscriptions found at Erech and Lagash and the results 
of researches at Babylon and Xpipur have brought out the startling fact that 
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there was a non-Semitic population living in 
southern Babylonia at a very early period. Their 
language resembled the Mongol more than it did 
the Hebrew. Scientists are not yet fully agreed 
concerning their origin, but we know that they 
were finally absorbed by the Semitic invaders 
who founded an Empire at Babylon. These Su- 
merians. as they are called, intermingled more 
and more with the ancient Semitic population 
until their language completely disappeaitd, 
sur\i\ing only in old liturgies handed down bv 
the priesthood. 

1 'here has been much interest in knowing 
more about the se early Babylonians who aban- 
doned the nomad life of the desert and their 
prehistoric tools of stone to discover the use of 
metals, invent writing and establish a more en- 
lightened system of religion, law and adminis- 
tration. Before Babylon became the capital, the 
independent cities of Sumer (Sumerian) and 
Akkad (Semitic) grew up under their local rulers 
called pci/rsts and were continually warring upon 
one another, according to the early inscriptions. 
Such were the political conditions along the 
", lower course of the Euphrates during the fourth 
millenium u.c. This was about the time when 
Fik. 161. — Bab} Ionian stela Egypt was beginning to organize its nnmes or 

of Marduk-Nadin-Aktii. pruwnccs into an important state with its cap- 

ital near the mouth of the Xile, so in both cases 
we find a chili/ation growing up on the allmial soil of an important river. 
'These pa/csis combined the vigor of a ruler with a a certain contemplative 

and spiritual tranquility that was characteristic of this ancient people. Here 

were the patriarchs whom we find idealized in the (did Testament, priest-kings 
like Melchizarlek who blessed Abraham and recehed his tithes. In the small 
voti\e tablets we see the ruler among his many sons, the dignity of his office 
indicated by his taller stature (fig. 153). Gudea, the builder-king of I.agash is 
portrayed in a number of large massive statues. Sometimes standing with his 
hands folded in a priestly attitude (tig. 154), and again, seated with a broad 
tablet upon his knees on which he drafts the plans for his temples. On the 
tablet lies the rule graduated to scale and the stylus of the architect. Deep 
feeling is portrayed in the figure of this 1 prince who consecrates the temple 
which he has erected for the worship of Xingirsu, the patron deity of his people 
(fig. 155). Gudea is simply dressed in a broad cloak without sleeves which is 
folded over his left shoulder leaving the right arm free. It was probably Ids only- 
garment, the white mantle which the Babylonians were still wearing in the time 
of Herodotus. I11 these statues of Gudea we see the same combination of se- 
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Fig. 102. — Amulet from 
Lagasli in the form of 
a bull. ( Louvre ) 


renitv and vigor which characterized the early Romans 
many centuries later. These figures have no heads, but 
two detached heads were found which give us a good 
idea of the faces and head-dresses of these ancient 
dwellers in the Euphrates valley. Their heads were round 
and completelv sha\ed, as were their faces. Onlv the 
heavv arched eyebrows remain (fig. 150I. Another, called 
the head with the turban, shows us how Gudea’s sub- 
jects protected their heads from the burning rays of tiie 
sun (fig. 157). From what we know of later Babylonian 
history, we conclude that the women were kept secluded 
in the harem and did not play the part in public life 
that they did in Egypt. Yet we have interesting sculp- 
tures of feminine types portraying the wives and daughters of these men (fig- 
ure 15SI. Many of the Babylonian sculptures were carved front the hardest 
stone, like the diorite and dolomite which Gudea and the other pah sis boast 
of hating imported from distant lands. The alluvial plain did not tarnish stone 
or boulders of any deseiiption, and the Babylonians were obliged to construct 
their buildings of the native clay of the country. 

Under these petty kings, contemporary with the patriarchs of the Old Tes- 
tament, originated all the artistic types of Babylonia. To this people must be 
ascribed the buildings so characteristic of that country as well as its moral 
standards and its laws, all of which dated from the early days when the cities 
of the lower Euphrates still enjoyed their patriarchal independence. Eagash, 
the city ol Gudea, was only one of these cnrl\ art centres; others were Akkad, 
Emma, Ercch, Ur, the city of Abraham, and Susa o\er in Elam. Weakened by 
their continual struggles with one another, they were finally subdued by Sargon 
of Akkad, the first of the great Semitic conquerors, and later by the kings of 
Babylon. 

Owing to the rather extraordinary archaeological tastes of a king of Susa 
named Sutruk, two remarkable monuments have been preserved which he 
carried home from Babylon as trophies. These date front a very early period of 
that city. One is a magnificent porphyry column on which are inscribed all the 
laws dictated to King Khamniurabi bv his patron deitv, Shamash. It is a civil 
and criminal code not unlike that of 
Moses. Above the inscription is a 
splendid relief representing the king 
who stands, stylus in hand, before the 
seated figure of the god front whom 
hr receives his instructions. Upon 
the head of the god is a crown with 
horns, and he sits in a range of moun- 
tains. The Babylonian code of Kham- 
niurabi was discovered at Susa in 
January iyo2 and is without doubt 
the most important archaeological 
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find in the Oriental field. (Plate XIII.) It consists of more than two hundred 
statutes regulating every phase of civil life among the people of the early Baby- 
lonian Empire. 

The other monument is the handsome stela of Xaram-Sin, one of the suc- 
cessors of Sargon of Akkad. Xaram-Sin probably reigned about the twenty-fifth 
century b.c. Here we sec him upon a mountain slope at the top of which is an 
extraordinarv svmbol or idol of some sort. At his feet are his conquered enemies, 
some dead and others in an attitude of supplication. Behind him his soldiers 
ascend the mountain in military formation with their eyes fixed upon their leader 
who is much taller than any of the other figures. The relief is carved from a 
limestone slab, and although it is somewhat defaced by age, it is spirited and 
impressive in the highest degree. 

Babylonian art never lost its own peculiar character down to the time of the 
Assyrian supremacy. In Plate XIV we see the stela of Mardukpallidin who 
reigned in the Ninth Century n.e. From its style it might well have been carved 
in the time of Khammurabi. In the stela reproduced in figure 1 6 1 we see another 
of the later Babylonian kings who were subject to Assyria, but always ready to 
rebel against the tyrannical oppressor. 

Not only do the Babylonian sculptors display a thorough knowledge of the 
human body, but their representations of animals are admirably faithful. We 
are astounded to see among the earlier sculptures of southern Babylonia a 
sphinx, or lion with a human head, already wearing the mitre and double horns 
characteristic of the winged linns ornamenting the gates of the Assyrian palaces 
(fig. 1G3). We shall constantly encounter in Oriental art this sculptural creation 



Fig Hit. - Sirnish, or dragon Glazed tile on the Ishtar Gate, Benins. 







Stela of Mardukpallidin (Berlin Museum.) 
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which associates the force and 
vigor of the animal with the 
mentality of man. 

We find the bull used as 
an amulet, but with a natural 
head (fig. 102); bulls and lions 
with human heads are frequently 
seen on the inscribed seals and 
cylindrical tablets of Babylonia. 
Nowhere do we find more clear- 
ly described the mythological 
details of an ancient Oriental 
religion than on these cylindrical 
seals which, when pressed upon 
wax or soft clay, left the impres- 
sion of the gods and monsters 
of the Babylonian Pantheon 
(fig. if>G). Bulls with human 
heads are found among demi- 
gods, mitred heroes, lions and 
eagles, and the space between 
is crammed full of cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

Besides their brick struc- 
tures and maryellous sculptures, 
which are so typical, the Baby- 
lonians originated most of the 
themes employed in the arts and 
crafts of the Orient. The sur- 
rounding peoples of Asia did 
little more than imitate their 



Fit;. Hi) Repousse silver vase from I.agash. (l.oui're. 1 


technique in metal-work, whether cast or repousse, gem-cutting, furniture- 
making and treating. The magnificent silver vase of Entcmena (2850 u.c.), found 
bv de Sarzec at Lagash (fig. 105), with its familiar Oriental theme of eagle 
and lions still employed in the Byzantine textiles of the Middle Ages, had its 
origin in the petty cities of the Euphrates delta almost three thousand years 
before our era. Another important Oriental industry that yvas yvell represented 
in ancient Babylonia was the manufacture of glazed tiles. We have already 
noted that the excavations by the German Orient Society have uncovered in the 


so-called Procession Street of Babylon many fine examples of these tiles rep- 
resenting the conventionalized flowers and the animals so typical of Oriental 
ceramics from that time on. Indeed, in F.rech, a city as ancient as Lagash, 
Oppert discovered a temple-base decorated with glazed tiles. Just as these lines 
are going to press v\e note that the results of the excavations at 1 r, the city of 
Abraham, are being published. The work lias been carried on by the British 
Museum and the L'liiversity of Pennsylvania, and the massive walls of a stage- 
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tower and of other monumental structures have been laid bare. Interesting 
sculptures ha\e been discovered among the ruins as well. these excavations, 
which are still in progress, promise revelations as important as were those ot 
Tello in the last centurv. 


Summary. — Babylonia is an alluvial plain bordering on the lower Euphrates River. In the early 
Babylonian cities we find the principal features characteristic of the civilizations of Asia. Build- 
ings were of brick, set upon a raised platform and were ornamented with glazed tiles. The earliest 
temples were step-pyramids, or stage-towers, consisting of from three to seven stages Sculpture 
was the principal art of Babylonia, where the statues were carved from hard stone like diorite 
and dolomite which was imported from other parts. We find human figures, both seated and stand- 
ing, with folded hands in an attitude of mystic exaltation. Babylonian artists at a very early period 
originated the type of the bull with a human head which was handed down to later Oriental art 
and even to that of the Occident. In the metal work, gem-cutting and other arts and crafts of 
ancient Babylonia we find numerous themes which survived for the most part in the art of the 
other Asiatic ci\ filiations. 

Elaborate tombs were unknown in Babylonia and Assyria, so far as we can ascertain. There 
are great cemeteries in Babylonia in which the remains were interred in great clay vessels. The 
arts and crafts of Babylonia reached their highest development during the first Babylonian Empire 
The ruins of Babylon which survive are of buildings erected subsequent to the destruction of 
Nineveh by Nebuchadnezzar Here the monumental architectural types are the stage-towers and 
palaces which we found in the old cities of southern Babylonia. Babylon was the capital in which 
were concentrated the efforts formerly scattered among the cities of the South prior to the for- 
mation of the Empire. 

Bibliography. — On the history of the discoveries, A. H Sam f: Archaeology of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. l‘J07.— H. \V. Hilprkcht: Explorations in Bible Lands, 180t> — L. \Y. Kim*: History of 
Sumer and Akkad, 1910. — R. W. Rouf.rs: History of Babylonia and Assiria, 1915. — H. Wisckifr: 
The History of Babylonia and Assyria, 1907. — G. Maspf.ro Damn of civilization, 1894. 

On Babylonia, J. Oppfrt: Expedition Scientifiqne en Mesopotanue, 1859-1803. — On Lagash, 
Sarzfc-Hfu zfn : Decourertes en Chaldee. 1884-19U, followed by Gaston Cros, Lfon Hn zrv and 
Frav;ois Thlrfm’-Danciin, Xoucelles Fouilles de Tello , 1910. On the excavations in Babylon, 
H W. Huprfcht N ippur. Rain, Ionian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 1904 — R. Km- 
i>FWf\. Die Tempcl von Babylon und Bor sip pa, 1911. On the Code of Khamniurabi, Delegation 
en Perse. Memo ires, IV, 1902. — R. F. Hakpir: The Code of Hammurabi, 1904. — X. Davus* The 
Codes of Hamurahi and Moses, 1905.- H. Wincklfr: Die Gesetze Hanimurahis, 1904. - M. J \strow : 
Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 1910, and The Civilization 
of Babylonia and Assyria, 1915. — R. Koldf-wfa : Das Wieder- Erstehende Babylon, 1913. English 
translation by Agnls St. Johns, under the title: l he Excavations at Babylon . 1914. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Tin: origin' or assyrjv. — hie radices or ninevi.h 

SCULPTURE AND THC INDUSTRIAL ARIS. 

F ounded upon the high plain overlooking the upper waters of the Tigris in 
the Fifteenth Century u.c., the city-kingdom of Assur fell heir to the art 
and culture of the Babylonians. We find in the Old Testament an account of this 
succession of empires in Western Asia: ‘‘And Cush begat Nimrod: he began to 
be a mighty one in the earth. And the beginning of his kingdom was I label 
and Krech, and Accad and Kalnch in the land of Shinar. Out of that land he 
went forth into Assyria and budded Nineveh.” This has been confirmed by ar- 
chaclogical discoveries of our own 
times. First came the allied cities of 
Babylonia with Ilabylon at their 
head, then the kingdom of Assyria 
with its three capitals, Assur, Calah 
and Nineveh, one after the other. 

Just as the ehili/ation of the Nile 
valley began near the mouth of the 
river and progressed up-stream, so 
did the culture of Western Asia 
originate in the delta and gradually 
extend up the \ alleys of the Two 
Rivers. We ha\e already seen how 
the early Babylonian cities were 
located along the lower Euphrates, 
here were created the architectural 
types and artistic styles of the na- 
tions of Western Asia. Assyria was 
situated upon the table-land crossed 



Fig. 16S. — The triangle of Assj ria. 
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Fig. 169. — Restoration of the double temple at Assur, the religious centre of Assyria. 
( Excavated in WOft by the German Orient Societi/.) 


by the Tigris and Euphrates risers and lying against the mountains of Persia 
and Armenia to the east and north. Its soil was dry and clayey, and the country 
itself presented a \ariety of topographical conditions; rich lowlands alternated 
with high tablelands inaccessible to the water from the irrigation canals. Agri- 
culture ne\er sufficed for its support; the source of its wealth was always the 
spoils of war. 

The cities along the left bank of the Tigris were defended on the east bv 
another river called the Zab, or Upper Zab, in such a manner that Assyria is set 
within a natural strategic triangle which points toward Babylon to the south 
(tig. ibS). Large and powerful as some of these Assyrian cities became, none of 
them e\er rivaled Babylon either in splendour or size. 

Assur, the holy city of ancient Assyria, has been explored in recent yeais 
by the German Orient Society (Deutsche Oricn/gcscllsc/iaft ). which has pub- 
lished an excellent report ot its disco\eries. The exeat ation of the temple at 
Assur has taught us much regarding the early history of Assyria when its rulers 
were still subject to Babylon and little more than the \icerovs of the mighty 
lords ol the south. Many ot the earlier Babylonian documents refer to Assyria, 
or Assur, as merely a province. It is in the Code of Khamrnurabi, described in 
the previous chapter, that we find the most ancient mention of Nineveh. In the 
course ot time, however, these Assyrian vassals achieved their independence 
and finally conquered Babylon, a most unwilling subject to their yoke. 

Later on, when all Western Asia lay subject to their command, the kings of 
Assyria built other capitals further to the north, but they ne\er ceased to place 
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themselves under the protection of 
the god of Assur when they set out 
upon a military expedition. In the 
Assyrian texts Assur is called the 
“Terrestial Mount”, a symbolic term 
not unlike the “Mount Zion” of the 
Christians. Lying close to the Baby- 
lonian frontier, the rectangular en- 
closure of Assur is still outlined bv 
the ridges and mounds which are 
all that remains ot the walls of the 
ancient city. The temple explored 
by the German Orient Society was 
a double one, as may be seen from 
its plan; surely Aim and A dad 
were worshipped together in this 
national sanctuary. Two independent rcllac front upon a common court, and 
adjacent to each is a •iggitm/. or stage-tower, similar to those of Babylonia 
(figs. i6i> and I 70). We immediately note the traditional features of the religious 
edifices of Babylonia; as at Tello, or Lagash, the wall becomes thicker on either 
side of the doorway; the chambers connected with the ‘‘holy of holies” are set 
within massive brick walls and arc lighted only from the doorways which open 
upon the court. The double /iggurat rising on either side has but three stories 
like the more ancient stage-towers of Babylonia. On its facades are the deep 
vertical grooves seen at lello and Warka. In fact, the entire arrangement of the 
ancient temple of Assur is very similar to those recently explored bv TIilprecht 
at Nippur and by Koldewey at Babylon. As might be expected, the temple at 
Assur was simply a Babylonian temple and rather typical of those of the smaller 
cities of the latter country. The bricks were not burned, but merely sun-dried, 
and were stamped in the same manner as were the Babylonian bricks. These 
sun-dried bricks were characteristic of the buildings of Assyria and this is the 
principal reason why they have crumbled away so completely. 

The royal palaces of Nineveh and Calali had already been explored when 
the excayation of the temple at Assur yvas undertaken. The monumental struc- 
tures that yvere once the residences of the kings of Assyria are now merely 
mounds of clay ascribed by Arab superstition to certain legendary desert kings. 
The Assyrians transferred their capital from Assur to Calali, a city mentioned in 
the Bible and kiioyvn to the Arabs today by the name of Ximrud. Little is knuyvn 
of the topography of this city owing to the hasty manner in which it was ex- 
plored by the expedition sent out by the British Museum. 

finally the capital was moved to Nineveh further to the north and not far 
from Mosul yvhere the Turkish Mali, or governor, resided up to the time of the 
war. '1 he palaces of the Assyrian kings lay across the ri\er on the spot now oc- 
cupied by the mounds ot Khorsabad and Kuyunjik. The former yvere the first to 
be explored and yvere found to be the remains of the residence of the founder 
oi the poyverful dynasty that reigned at Nineveh. We knoyv that Sargon took a 



Fig. 170. — Plan of the temple of Assur. 
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personal part in the assassination 
of his predecessor and former friend, 
Shalmanesar IY. He appears to 
have had misgivings at making 
Calah, the old capital, his seat of 
government, and tor this reason, 
no doubt, In; went to Nine veil 
which was already in existence. 
Here a few inscriptions dating from 
the period of his reign have been 
found. About eighteen miles north 
of Mosul, on the site now known as 
Khorsabad, he constructed a palace 
and a city known as I )ur-Miarrukin, 
or ‘‘I'ort Sargon’’ as we would say 
now. The handsome reliefs in the 
Louvre bear witness to the wealth 

of decoration he lavished on this 
Fig 171. -Plan of the palace at Khorsabad. (Place, palace> |)ut aft ,. r his flcath both city 

and palace seem to have been aban- 
doned, for we find no memorials of his successors. Dur-Sharrukin was probably 
one of those shortlived capitals, the fancy of a single king, which hardly outliwd 
its creator, like the city of J’icn/a in Italy founded by Pope Pius II and today 
almost deserted, '['he royal palace at Khorsabad was located in the centre of one 
side of the great rectangular platform on which the city was built as well as the 
palace. Here again we find in Assyria a traditional feature of Babylonian archi- 
tecture, although it was not required by the character of the country. There was 
no flat plain subject to innundations, as in the delta of the Euphrates, and this 
great substructure can only be explained by a deeply rooted reverence for cus- 
tom and tradition. In one respect, howeter, it differs considerabh from the brick 
platforms of Babylonia; in the latter country we do not find one great base for 
each building. The bricks of this enormous substructure have solidified into 
one compact mass of clay. To preserve the perpendicular faces of its outer 
walls, it was necessary to construct a easing of burned bricks or stone; other- 
wise the platform would crumble away after the first few rainy seasons. \Ye know 
little ot the city which rested upon this base, for only the piincipal building has 
been carefully explored; this was tiic royal palace which contained the apart- 
ments of the king. 

Our knowledge of the interior arrangement of the royal palaces of Assyria 
is largely derived from the structure at Khorsabad, as this is the only one that 
lias as yet been thoroughly explored. The building breaks the outer line of the 
main platlorm ill such a manner that the rear portion of the palace juts out 
upon the surrounding plain (figs. 171 and 172). It consists of a great architect- 
ural complex compiling thiee distinct groups. Beyond the gateway with its 
winged lions and projecting walls, lies the great main court upon which the 
\arious lesser structures front Opposite the entrance is the collection of courts 
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Fi«. 172 Restoration of the palace at Khorsabad. (Place ) 

and apartments which constituted the srfamhk, or palace proper. When Botta 
explored these runis he called it the semi/. or seraglio, [n it were found recep- 
tion halls ornamented with scultptures, the women’s apartments and the like. It 
was the most important part ot the palace with a throne-room opening upon 
the court, and its arrangement is very similar to that of the palace at Babylon 
desciibed in the preceding chapter. On the cast side of the main court were 
the store-rooms, stables, granaries and slaves quarters which Botta groups to- 
gether under the name of dependences. 

finally, in the south-west quarter were found a large number of rooms and 
courts which Place and Botta believed to be the harem, or the apartments of 
the queens. As this portion of the palace consisted of three independent groups, 
it was believed that Sargon had three wives of royal rank. But after comparing 
it with the double temple of Anu and Abad at Assur, later investigators have 
identified this so-called harem at Khorsabad as a group of temples dedicated to 
the three tutelary deities of the royal person. Two of these open into a common 
court as in the temple at Assur, but all three are very similarly arranged, the 
cel I a and subordinate rooms of each being completely independent of the 
others. Behind this group rose a magnificent stage-tower of seven stories from 
which Botta cleared a wav the masses of bricks and debris which covered it. 
The lower stories were almost intact and were ornamented with vertical grooves 
covered with stucco and painted various colors like the stage-towers of Baby- 
lonia. Botta believed the /.iggurat to have been an observatory, for tradition had 
it that the Babylonian priests were famous astronomers Today, however, we are 
in doubt as to the precise use of the stage-tower. It was, no doubt, closely con- 
nected with the temple ritual, but we know that frequently the actual shrine was 
not upon its summit but on the ground floor, as in the temple at Assur. This 
was probably true ot the temple connected with the palace at Khorsabad also. 

All the royal palaces of Assyria were provided with this religious structure. 
Layard vainly dug test pits and tunnels in the mound of debris on the site of the 
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ziggurat of the palace at Ku- 
yunjik which he found within 
the walls of Nineveh. He be- 
lieved that the stage-tower 
here was the sepulchre of 
the king like the pyramids of 
Egypt, but it was found to 
consist of a solid mass of 
masonrv. Indeed, the cunei- 
form texts tell us that it was 
a religious structure and not 
a tomb. 

Like all the Assyrian and 
baby Ionian palaces, the one 
at Khorsabad had no outer 
windows. It was surrounded 
by a great wall which com- 
pletely isolated it and which 
was pierced only by the great gates with their winged bulls and towers (fig. 17.4). 
The gate of the palace at Khorsabad is a typical example of these monu- 
mental entrances. On either side is a projecting base ornamented with two 
winged bulls carved in relief, and between them, the figure of Gilgamesh, 
the Babylonian national hero, strangling a lion. Few compositions equal the 
reliefs of these Assyrian friezes in the impression they produce of power and 
violent force. 

As has been said, these handsome sculptures serve as bases for the towers 
that frame the gateway. Botta found at Khorsabad the remains of two great 
wooden posts which had been encased in gilded bronze; these also embellished 
the main gate of the palace. Around the entire building ran a line of merlons 
above a colored band of glazed tiles. 

The most impressive feature of these majestic fayades are the groups of 
winged bulls with human heads crowned with a mitre and three pairs of horns. 
These guard the palace gates. It is a deri\ed form of the Babylonian human 
headed bull to which the Assyrian builders have given an appearance of 
strength and cruelty that is something entirely new. These monsters, with great 
wings and the claws of a lion, face outward. On their faces are curled beards re- 
sembling those of the Assyrian kings. With their mitres and horns they probably 
represent certain demi-gods who were supposed to defend the residence of the 
kings of Assyria (figs. 175 and 176). 

The type is always the same and they always stand parallel to the palace 
walls beside the gateway. As the Assyrian palaces were built of sun-dried brick, 
the upper portion is usually completely destroyed. The clay has washed down 
into the interior where it fills the rooms, but the lions caned from slabs of 
alabaster have been preserved almost intact. As at Khorsabad and Kuyunjik, 
we find similar bulls at Calah, their ferocious heads standing out from the brick 
platform on the lonely desert. 
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Fir. 174. Gateway of the royal palace at Kliorsabad. ( Restoration bi/ Place ) 


Lay arc! tells us ut' his emotion the night before he reunited these figures 
from the royal palace at Kuyunjik, as he gazed at them for the last time upon 
the spot where they had stood for more than thirty centuries. While Botta was 
exploring the palace of Sargon at Kliorsabad, Layard, who had been sent out 
by t he British Museum, undertook the excavation of a palace near Mosul at a 
site called Kuyunjik. Here he found inscriptions which led him to believe that 
it had been constructed by Sennacherib himself. An interesting confirmation of 
his discovery has been found in the text of a cuneiform tablet acquired by the 
British Museum. In this inscription Sennacherib describes not only his con- 
quests, but also the great work of transforming the little city of Nineveh into the 
fortified capital which his successors on the throne of Assyria deemed impregna- 
ble. Sennacherib completely demolished the ancient royal palace which Layard 
discovered beneath the mounds called Kuyunjik by the Arabs. This was not the 
palace of Sargon however; that was at Khorsabad some miles distant. “I en- 
larged the platform of the old palace", asserts Sennacherib, “and reinforced its 
upper portion with great slabs of hewn stone. Rooms of gold and silver, ot 
crystal, alabaster and iyory built for the dyvelling of my God". This confirms the 
existence at Kuyunjik of a temple or temple group) like the tripile one at Khor- 
sabad which Botta believed to be the royal harem. 

“Cedar, cypress and pine", continues Sennacherib, “timbers from Sindai 
and thick bars of bronze did 1 set in the dooryvays, and in the dyv filing-rooms 
did I leave openings like lofty windows. Great statues of alabaster wearing 
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crowns with horns did I set 
on either side of the door- 
ways”. He evidently refers to 
the figures ornamenting the 
doorways inside the palace. 
He devotes a special para- 
graph to the great winged 
bulls at the palace gates: 
“Great winged bulls of white 
stone did I carve in the city 
of Tastiate beyond the Tigris 
for the great gates, and great 
trees did I cut from the neigh- 
boring forests to build frames 
on which to transport them. 
It was in the month of Iyar, 
and ihe floods impeded their 
transport. Those of the com- 
pany who brought the winged 
bulls dispaired of success. 
With much effort and amid 
many difficulties were they 
brought to the gates of my 
palace.” 

The inscription on this 
cylinder pro\es Sennacherib 
to have been another such architect and builder as Hadrian, for he directed 
his projects in person. He relates interesting details of the hydraulic works 
which he installed to provide the palace with water and of the means he took 
to light the building. The light problem must have been a serious matter for 
the architects of Assyria, for the massive walls of sun-dried brick had to he 
thick indeed to support the weight of the hea\y \aults. "The darkness of the 
old palace and its rooms have I transformed into light.” lie also describes the 
doors which he installed and the decoration of the halls with painted tiles, 
marble slabs and lapis lazuli. 

The interest which Sennacherib displayed in the construction of his palace 
shows him to have been an able political leader. He was ambitious to possess a 
palace in keeping with the glory and power of his country, and we know that his 
palace at Nineveh won the admiration of all the nations of Western Asia. “I, 
Sennacherib, the King of hosts. King of Assyria, following the counsels of the 
gois and applying all my skill and will, have brought this work to a successful 
conclusion.” 

Sennacherib's palace at Nineveh was occupied by his successors who made 
from time to time the repairs and restorations always so necessary in the build- 
ings of that country. We now know that the walks were constructed with a Hew 
of covering the building with a vaulted roof. The thickness of the walls and the 



Fig. 175. -- Winged bull from Khorsabad. (Louvre.) 
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narrow rooms plainly show that 
the roof was the most important 
problem for the builders and 
architects of Nineveh The build- 
ings of that time are represented 
in some of the reliefs, and we see 
that vaults and domes were a very 
common feature. Flandin, the 
artist who collaborated with Botta 
in the reports of the excavations 
at Khorsabad, was the first to 
apply the vault to his restorations 
of the buildings of Assyria. Layard, 
on the other hand, represented the 
buildings as roofed with horizontal 
beams and stone lintels when he 
gave to the press the results of 
his investigations at Kuyunjik. 

Botta, however, was right. Inside 
the rooms of the palace are found 
great blocks of clay, their lower 
sides curved and coated with 
painted stucco, which are frag- 
ments of the vaulted roof which 
had fallen in. Botta's successor. 

Place, discovered intact a great 
monumental arch above a door 
flanked by two winged hulls. He 
also found inside the platform at 
Khorsabad some vaulted drains Fig. 176. -Head of Assyrian winged bull. 

similar to those in the substruc- 
tures of Babylonia. These galleries have been carefully studied, and they furnish 
many interesting details of Assyrian structural technique. The bricks were mould- 
ed in the form of truncated wedges and fitted to the size of the vault. Some of 
the vaults are elliptical, or ogival, in order to lessen the strain of the pressure 
against the supporting walls. It is thought that the courses of brick were in- 
geniously laid slanting and forming an acute angle to the axis in order to avoid 
necessity of using a frame (fig. 17N). 

The halls were mostly rectangular and the brick vaulting was coated with 
brilliantly [minted stucco. Below the springer of the vault there was usually a 
band of glazed bricks which separated the perpendicular wall front the curved 
surface above. Along the bottom a band of reliefs covered the crude wall of 
sun-dried bricks. This casing is a typical feature of Assyrian construction. Place 
calls the reception halls and royal apartments the “halls with the relief sculp- 
tures". This is the portion of the palace which we have already described as 
the selamlik. Here we still find in place a band of soft alabaster slabs carved 
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in relief possessing an artistic value that is 
extraordinary. These reliefs arc a graphic illus- 
tration of the chronicles of the Assyrian kings. 
We see their glorious \ictorics and the savage 
reprisals they indicted upon their conquered 
enemies. Sometimes they are at worship; often 
they divert themselves with hunts or banquets. 

In the less important rooms we find paint- 
ed stucco in the place of these handsome re- 
liefs. Sometimes the walls are painted a uni- 
form color and agai n they are polychrome. 
Fis?. 177. - Plan of the entrance Place and Layard both found fragments of 

to the enclosure at Khorsabad. stucco decorated with bands of roses and 

rows of monsters and other figures painted in 
simple colors with outlines at once bold and graceful. The same decorative ele- 
ments are found in the bands of glazed tiles at the springers of the vaults and 
the archivolts of the doorways, but they are themes developed in ancient Halty- 
lon before the coming of the Assyrian conqueror. On the floor was a pavement 
of brick or limestone which would not easily disintegrate, and in the centre of 
each room was a slab pierced with a hole which led into the drain below. It is 
now possible to picture to ourselves the interior of these royal palaces. 1'he 
long halls, narrow enough to be spanned by 1 vaulted roof, were lined from 
floor to ceiling with colored figures and designs. They were dimly lighted bv the 
faint illumination which filtered through the doorway and the high windows 
which pierced the thick walls. 

Most of the buildings seem to have been of one story only, for no stairways 
have been discovered by the explorers which could have led to an upper floor. 
It is puzzling, therefore, to see in the reliefs representations of an upper gallery 
supported by small short columns extending around t lie roof of a building like 

a belvedere. This may explain the use of 
the fusts and bases of columns discovered 
in the palace at Kuyunjik; they may have 
been employed in these accessory galleries. 
As has been noted, the column was not 
an essential feature in Assyrian construction 
with its thick walls and massive vaults and 
arches. 

It is true, however, that Lite columns 
found at Kuyunjik may have served to sup- 
port light interior stiucturcs like the cano- 
pies over the throne and the royal bed. 
The throne, like the one in the palace at 
Teheran today, was set in the centre of a 
sort of portico constructed of light mate- 
rial, so these columns seem to have been 
an element ot luxury rather than a genuine 




Fi?. 178. - Vault of one of the drams 
at Khorsabad. 
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arehitet tural feature. fragments "I Adrian c ol- 
iimib with bell-shaped baits have also been 
discovered in the course "I tin- recent exca- 
vations at Assui , but, generally speaking. the\ 
were but little used in the temples and palaces 
( d' Assy i ia. 

kite buddings uf niinoi important c have 
(rumbled avvav, raising the height nfthc plat- 
forms in the roval cities which were built upon 
a terrain, mi it is extremely dilhcult to study 
the genera! arrangement el these cities. At 
Khntsabad the streets intersected one anether 
tit tight angles, but we tire able te trace them 
enh b\ the limestene blinks with which the\ 
were pa\ed. Manx ef these paved highways 
extended lm a o msiderable distance bevend 
the limits el the city billowing the military 
roads which revered all Assyria. I In' walls 
and nates of an Assyrian ittv wen verv t in - 
pertant letiltiies. Alone tile walls at Klior- 
sabml we lind square towers, and both walls 
and towers vine crowned with battlements. 

As in tile Orient today, the city pile was the 
meeting place ol the citizens who assembled 
there to discuss allairs of common interest. 

Idle cool shade of the massive walls and an lies 
made it a pleasant spot. At Khotsabad we tmd 
enclosures, or i_ units, within the lortitied 
pitewavs which break the wall suiiound- 
ing this royal city (tin. i;p. Their strategic 
importance and their popukuity as a meeting 
place exjikun the architectural important e ot the <jat< s of these Assynan cities. 

We will now tin n ti i sClilptui e, w Inch is alnn ist alw av s purely decorative. 
1 he principal task ol the Assviiun scul|itors w.as to supply reliefs to coyei the 
coarse lit ick w alls of the loyal pakms. I hese weie carved lioin the soft ala- 
baster w liicli was plentilul in that o umtry and which lends itself nnne teadilv 
to icliefs ihtin t" statues. We lind h w sculptures in the numd. so important a 
teature ot liabv Ionian art ifvon with the v\ lnged bulls the sculptors show profi t - 
cnee for relic I sculptm os. I hese have- live legs, so that two might bo soon from 
the trout and lour from the side, and this figure was neyei taiyec.1 m the touml 
( tlllv two Statues have been loUlld at Kuvuiljtk. < >ne ot these lepresents a 
ood, for the head bears the untie and horns which eliarat tei i/ed the g"ds and 
demi-nods of Assvna t tig. 171.1k It is mteiesting to note that the hands of this 
I’m urc are folded like those ot tile H.iby Ionian statues ot ( iudea 1 eproduced 111 
tile pi c\ unis chapter. Hut instc ad "I the shaven lac e ot the Mimerian ruler, we 
see the culled beaid of the kings and waniols of Assvna 



Piic 170 Stcituo of Ndbu 
( British Museum.) 
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Statue of Assur-nazir-pal. 
( British Museum.) 


I lie other statue from Ru\un|ik is a small por- 
trait sculpture of Assur-na/ir-pal ( fig. 1S0) In one 
hand is a sceptre, the svmbol of life, ending in a 
characteristic crook, which was also carried bv the 
kings ot Egypt. In his other hand is the short whip 
he used to curb the tamed lions which followed the 
fierce conqueror. Hi-, long robe is interesting with 
its spiral bands like those seen on the robes of th ■ 
baby Ionian figures; indeed, we are reminded con- 
stantly of tlv ait and ci\ili/ation of the llab\ lonians. 

In o nr study of the palace architecture of A S' v ria 
we noted the icliets which decorated the bin k 
walls and covered up tin ir coarse surface. These 
relief cartings constitute the foremost achievements 
of the Assxrian sculptors. We observe a certain 
v ,u it t\ of st\ lc. At Kin irsabad the figures are larger ; 
the scene is represented in a single plane with 
.scarcely any indication of the surroundings. At 
Kuyunjik. on the other hand, the art is more IngliK 
developed and in addition to the main theme we see 
a nuinbei of supplemental'} scenes of an anecdotal 
character. To make the picture seem more real, 
an effort has evidently been made to represent tin- 
vegetation eharaeteiistic o| the localitv m which tie- 
action occurred. Where the royal campaigns are por- 
trayed we can see plainly indications of foreign 
surroundings, much as though the artists had ac- 
companied the armies in ordei to note the pecu- 
liarities of the countries they overran. 

Although the Assyrian sculptois confined them- 
selves chiefly ti i sculptures m low relief, their v\ < irk is 
not lacking in value It atlords us a complete picture 


ot the lives ol these conquerors ot \\ estern Asia and of their subjects a t a peril id 
when Nineveh was supreme. It is of enoimoiis aid in the interpi etation of his- 
torical texts and in the restoration cal the great monumental struc tures (ho. Ki-f. 
Hunting and war scenes are rendered with a realism that deties exaggeration; 
the Assyrian sculptor recorded with a precision that is extraordmarv the tonus 
of wild animals in repose and in flight, pursued bv the hounds or wounded bv 
the arrows ot the royal huntsman ; lig 1N11. A certain beimtic modestv had. 
with tew exceptions, prevented the studv ot the nude- human form, consequent- 
ly the draped figures betiay an igii"iance of the lines of the body beneath Un- 
robes. In the representation ol animal figures, on the other hand , closer studv 
and much ,‘xpeiiment n suited in a high state of pci fection. There are nianv 
battle scenes, assaults ol fortresses and sacrifices of prisoners over which flu- 
king pi esidcs. while the scribes make c areful note of tile spoils 

Not ail the i eliefs aie purely hisbuicdl; we perceive the life of the camps. 
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Within thrir trills the soldiers hake bieaJ and prepale milk fur the table. In a 
scene representing the capture uf l.agasli, the women, liberated by tlu' condi- 
tiuns uf surrender, lra\r the place with their children; one of them kisses tie 
child which she carries at her breast with an expression of tragic sorrow. We 
also see the king in his lighter moments, in the ro\;d harem, in his gardens oi 
tit court banquets, and a thousand and one details of court life are faithfulh 
presented. I he robes o| the court dignitaries arc bordered with richlv em- 
broidered designs and luxurious fringes. Racial characteristics are strong! \ 
marked, not only in the exalted personages with their hair hanging in long 
ringlets and their majestic beards, but also in the representations of women, 
eunuchs and court functionaries. (Fig. iky and Plate XV. i 

The peoples with whom the Assyrians came in contact also appear in these 
reliefs. There is a square column, or obelisk . in the liritish Museum on which 
arc portrayed the messengers of tlm different nations who brought tribute to 
Shalmaneser 11 Among them the Jewish ambassadors are easilv recognized b\ 
their racial pei uharitii s 

h\en in the liguies ot supernatural beings we tmd the Assuian features 
strongly marked dig. ike and lk<>). The patron deities of the king are frequentK 
n'presented with the crown, the great wings and the pomegranates which wen 
the swiibols of lilt". Sometimes there are two gods kneeling on either side ot a 
com cut ionali/ed ti ei , a fa\ oi ite tin me in the paintings and P x tiles of the ( h i< a’ . 

One of the arts ot Assyria which achieved a high state of dev elopment was 
metal working. W hen the Assyrian palaces were first explored, eoppi r plates 
were tound which arc supposed to ha\e covered the gieat wooden gates, or 
doors, at the paku e entrance. A more sensational find which pro\ed tile skill 
ot the metal-workeis ol .\me\eli was the discu\erv b\ Rassam id the bronz ■ 
stiips which covered the doors of a jialaee at Ikdawat. Tlu si are now in the 
Riiti-sh Museum. (Plate X\T.) The doois were dnided into paiallel bands on 
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Fig. 1st. — Assyrian eimucli 
(.Museum of . Yen' York.) 


which wore represented the war 
scenes, sacking of cities and saaihce 
nf prisoners which we find mi the 
stone relief's. 

.'sculpture and architecture are the 
two arts which have furnished us with 


Fig. 1S2. — Assyrian deity. (British Museum ) the most abundant maternal tor the 

studs of their development in the As- 
ssnan Empire. We learn something ot the art ol painting tis piactised bv these 
people from the remains of their bn lliant I\ colored glazed tiles. The llabs lotiians 
tauoht the Asssnans this art, and we note the same taste tot blue and o'l ecu and 
the same decorative elements, sm h as conventionalized roses, winced monsters, 
animals, and human homes in an attitude ol worship. Some poitions of the 
palace at Khorsabad are found to be m lilv embellished with these enameled 
bricks, not only inside, but on the facades as well i tio. i F<_| ). The studs of this 
mdustn is most important to the history ot art, for we shall meet with it attain 
i i Persia; fiom the empites ot Western Asia it passed on to the Arabs who, in 
turn, tauoht it to Eui < >pe. 

Ciem-cuttino and olass-makmo weie also known to the Assviiatis, although 
they did not attain the hugh state of perfection m these aits which they did m 
l.oypt. Works ot this sort which were found in the local palaces at kuvunjik 
and Khotsabad weie in an exccedmoh bad state of pi esei cation. Xoi do we 
find in Assyria the handsome royal tombs whit h ha\e proved such a mine ot 
w cal til in I,o c [it. Until m Assy i ia and m llabv Ionia the monumental tv pe ot tomb 
was unknown I lie dead were cm used in crude pottery coffins and unarconi- 
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panied h\ Jin luneial tiap- 
plllgS nf ('( HI SCq uencO, s 1 1 
it is nut strange that "lass, 
jewels, arms and I it mi tuit' 
tin 1 rarely found in the rums 
of palaces that ha\e been 
sacked a hundred times 
The lit i n 1 1 1 tints were often 
influenced In the suggestions 
presented bv etinv Egyptian 
types and models, lor Egypt 
was undoubtedly the yenera- 
lil ' teacher of till tin' nations 
of ;i n 1 1 q ui t \ . Mesopotamian 
art in its turn exerted a strong 
influence upon the mountain 
I iei iples i it the north like the 
I littites and also made im- 
poitant contributions to the 
areliiteetural styles of Persia 
Moreover, we now un- 
derstand that the imperial art 
of Assyria exercised a certain 
influence on the sources of 
Greek art. f'ome of the pre- 
Hellenic reliefs of Crete and 
Mvienae reflect Assyrian art, 
particularly in the grouping 

ot the figures in the hunting and battle scenes. In this respect we have already 
seen that the Assyrian sculptors achieved admit able results. We tind many 
masterpieces among the Egyptian statues, but the historical reliefs of this nation 
were never anything but a childish and primitive iffoit. 'flic Pharaoh is a giant 
surn uinded by Ins gods who crushed a c infused mass i >f enemies. There is neithei 
tnregri mnd , background 
nor perspective' o| any 
suit; nor doi j s order, re- 
alism or clearness exist 
in the Eg \ ptian reliefs 
In the masterly repre- 
sentations ot the Assyr- 
ian kings, in battle m at 
the hunt, we see an at- 
tempt to picture the laml- 
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Captives transportim; beams and other 
building materials, f/.ourre.) 


scape and portray the 
actii ui m a natmal man- 
ner. The perspective is 
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faulty, it is true, but the scenes betray a sense of order and sequence (fig. 1841. 
borne of the Assyrian reliefs are an anticipation of Trajan's Column and the other 
historical reliefs of the Romans. Indeed, it is startling to see sonic of the achieve- 
ments of classical art foreshadowed in the reliefs of Ivhursabad and Ku\unjik 
which were car\ed a thousand years before. It is possible that the aitists of 
Greece and Rome invented this technique anew; but this picturesque Assyrian 
st\le certainly influenced pre-Hellenic art, and it may have been passed on in 
this manner to the classical sculptors who were unaware of its origin. 


Summary. The art of ancient Babylonia was the predominant factor in the palaces of Assyria 
The first important Ass\rian temple was that of Assur, the capital of the country when it was still 
subject to Babylonia. Here we find tw o cellae and two stage-towers of three stories, forming a 
double temple. The royal palaces of Ass\ ria were set upon platforms of sun-dried bricks. The most 
ancient was that at Calah, now called Nimrud by the Arabs, to the north of Assur Still further 
north was Nine' eh, the last capital, near the modern town of Mosul. At Nineveh, in addition to the 
palace in the city itself, now Ku\unjik, there was the palace of Sargon outside the walls at what 
is now known as Khorsabad. All these palaces are set within an enclosure of thick walls in which 
there are no openings except the main entrance. Their gateways are embellished with stone slabs 
carved in relief representing winged lions. The roofs are \autted and their numerous apartments 
are distributed around three sides of a court and consist of three mam groups. One was de\oted to 
religious purposes and beside it was a stage-tower; the second consisted of the apartments of the 
king; and the third was composed of the servants quarters, store-rooms and the like. The walls of 
the king’s apartments were covered with stucco and glazed tiles and in certain halls we also find 
slabs of soft stone car\ed in relief. These reliefs are the most important specimens of Assyrian art 
which have come down to us. Here we find represented many scenes from the lives of the kings. 
Only rarely did Assyrian sculptors carve figures in the full round. 

The industrial arts of Assyria often imitated Egyptian models. 

Bibliography. — An excellent general survey of the subject is found in vol. II of Histoire de 
l’ Art (inns TAntu/uite, by Pfrrot andChipifz For Khorsabad, see P. E. Bdtta ; Monuments de A/* 
nine, lbSO — F. Piacf: Simire et VAssyrie, 1867. — For Kuyunjik, see A. H La\aro Xineeeh and 
Babylon, 1M>7. Xineveh and its Remains, 1851.— For the temple of Assur, \Y. Andkak Dcr Assur and 
Adad 'Temped. 11107 Die / estungswerke eon Assur, 1013 - H. Rv«s\m. Assur and the Land ofXim- 
rot, 1897. — L. W. King: History of Sumer and Abbot. 1910 - A. Oi suti \n History of Assyria, 192*. 
— R. W. Rooms: History of Babylonia and Assyria. 1900 — M Jxstrow: Religion Baby/omens and 
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fig l s 0 Assyrian god. (Xe/r York Museum ) 
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Tin: \k i 01 \ n t • 1 1 xt I'fmn. — mi < \iTf\Ls or mv kmitrio 

llli: I'Al.UlS \l 1'I.K.sl.l OLI.S. — RoY\L lOMlis. — M.U.I'Ultl AM l CI.K\WICS. 

T ill, suddt'n destruction of Nmevi h by a horde ■ if .Scythian invaders resulted 
in the complete o\rrthn>\v of the power of Assyria which was centralized 
in the capital of the country. Ilut the 
Oriental world could not lne without a 
master. For the time beino, Babylon and 
K<_r\ pt restored then former «oy ernments. 

In Babylonia there was a genuine artistic 
renaissance under Nebuchadnezzar and 
his son, the devout Xabonidus, and we 
have already studied the reyiyal ol art in 
Eo'vpt under the Saite Kinos. It was not 
lone, however, before the memory of the 
despotic rule of Xiney eh oyer the whole 
ot Western Asia awakened a lust fur 
power in the heart of the strongest of 
them all. 1 his was the monarch whom 
the Greeks called the Great Kill” and 

yvho li\ ed in the highlands of Persia, a Fisj. IsS. - The cities i if ancient Persia. 
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mountain* >u^ country which bordered nn Mesopotamia t* i the west and < \- 
tended southward tc> the sea. 

1 lie spread of the new empire was rapid and encountered tew difficulties, 
for Assyria had accustomed the nations of Western Asia to a state of servitude. 
I hc first nucleus of the new state was formed b\ the Median tribes who earned 
great prestige when they aided the Scythians to sack ami burn the city of 
Nineyeh and retired to their natn e mountains with their share of the spoils. 
Later a number of leading Persian families closely associated under their first 
king, Cyrus, subjugated their Median allies and brought all Iran under one head. 
It was not dilficult for this vigorous \oung nation to put an end to the short- 
li\cd independence of the ancient kingdoms of the Orient. (Aimb\ses again 
subjected Egypt to the humiliation of bowing the knee to an alien lord, and 
Babylonia and the maritime states of Asiatic Greece soon became I’eisian 
satrapies. K\en Phoenicia, which had more or less successfully resisted the domi- 
nation ol Assyria, now fell a prev to Darius and lost command of the seas, loa- 
the first time in history an Asiatic arm\ crossed the narrow arm of the sea 
which lav between Kurope and the ( (rient. 

The two first capitals of the new empire were Ecbatana and I’asargadae. 
Ecbatana had been the seat of government of the Median kings and it was 
natural that LArus and his suci essms w hould be desiious of lestormg and oc- 
cupying the capital of his tormer allies. Herodotus who knew of Ecbatana only 
by hearsay wrote a fanciful description of this city which has become more nr 
less ol a legend. lie told of seven walled redoubts, each painted a ditleient 
color, and he c\en gave the dimensions of each. I’oly bins, usually so exact in 
his statements, describes the loyal palace m the tollovving terms: "Although it 
was construct! d entirely ol cedar and cypress, it was plated eveivwhere. The 
rafters on the ceilings, the lining of the walls and the columns of the porticos 
were covered with metal. Gold ami silv or gleamed on every hand, even the tiles 
on the roof were silvet -plated. ' The only indication of the site of the ancient 
citv of Ecbatana is a single stone base at th- modern town ot Hamadan, but the 
descriptions of the liistoi ians. if taken with a certain amount ot caution, will 
give us an idea of othei buildings that are better known. We immediately per- 
ceive the important part taken bv wooden mate- 
rial in the early architei ture ot Persia, a countn 
abounding in forests at that time. I.ater, at Per- 
sepolis the upper poitions ol the buildings were 
always ol wood. 

Pasargadae was the home of the family of 
t yrus, and both he and his son, Cambvses. con- 
tinued to live there. The ruins of this city are 
located in the heart of Persia, not far from the 
little town of Murghab on a small plain surround- 
ed by steep mountains and defended bv narrow 
defiles. The caravan road now crosses the bare 
plattorm which once bore the palaces of tin- 
kings ot Persia. Only a broken Column here and 
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Fi^. ISO - Plan of tin- Tomb 
of C\ rus. 
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there, jut'' cf wails and 
an ocrasicnal door-jamb 
bearing tin ]i m t rai t cf 
Cyrus carved in relict 
remain cl the palace cl 
the first Persian con- 
querors. It consisted. So 
far as we can ascertain, 
of a pillared portico on 
every side with the living 
apartments of the kino 
in t h e ft >ur ('or n e r s at 
t he ('nds < if the ] x irtieos. 

The entire centre of the 
building was occupied 
liy the reception hall as 
in the great palaces at '-uisa and Persepolis which we shall study later Already, 
the columns mat have been of the type w hich became traditional in the art In- 
tel lure 1 if Pet sia. 

1 here is. ho\ve\ er, on the plain of Pasargadae a monument, still almost 
intait, which is another early effort of that eclectic art which drew upon all the 
\assal states of Persia for its architectural elements. This is the Tomb of Cyrus, 
long identified by modern travellers as the mausoleum described by ancient 
writers, which Alexander visited and piously restored fligs. iSu and luo’l. It is a 
funerary chapel set upon a small stepped base about thirty five feet high. Its 
importance is due chiefly to the fact that it once contained the sarcophagus of 
the (treat King, d he inner chamber measures scarcely six square yards and is 
rooted with flat slabs the tops of which slope on either side to the cornice, 
giving the structure an appearance that is anything but Oriental. Indeed, one 
might almost take it to be Greek. There is a double doorway ingeniously ar- 
ranged in such a manner that only one person could enter at a time and must 
close the first door before he opened the second, both tomb and base were set 
within an enclosure surrounded by a colonnade of which a few traces remain. 

1 his little building was never imitated bv the later Persian architects, and we 
shall see that the successors ot Darius constructed their tombs along very 
different lines. The Tomb of (Artis rather resembles the sepulchres typical of 
Lydia, and it is evident that even in the time of the Great King the Persians 
were already borrowing ideas from the Asiatic Greek pro\inces. We shall see a 
number ot points of contact between the art of Persia anil that of Greece, but 
the lormcr country always retained the customs and esthetic feelings of an 
Oriental monarchy; its mission was to inherit and cariy on the work of Assyria. 

Kude Pasargadae not only guarded the remains of ( yrus. but continued to 
be the holy city to which his successors repaired to be crowned. This bare 
country, however, was hardly appropriate for the capital of a great empire, and 
Darius transferred his seat ot government to a site further to the north, where 
he set his palace in a new capital bitter suited to the multifarious requirements 
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nt a great court. 1 his was Persepolis. Not only did Darius himself construct two 
or three edifices here, but his successors embellished the city with such osten- 
tation that it became pnweibial tor its pomp and splendor throughout the 
ancient world. Alexander, after he had marched in triumph across all Asia, 
wished to dwell on the terrace of Persepolis, for it had been the residence of 
the ruler of the world. 

After the dismemberment of the empire of Alexander the kings of the 
Sassanid dynasties abandoned the palaces of Persepolis and the wooden roofs 
ot these buildings were binned ot totted awav. 1 he location ot the ruins in the 
\ alley along one of the main caravan routes has hastened its destruction, but its 
site was newer at any time forgotten. Consequently the exploration of these 
remains did not offer the sensations afforded by the discot erv of the palaces at 
Xineteh buried beneath great mounds of day. 

Since the end ot the eighteenth Century the curious traveller to Persia has 
noted with interest tilt' ruins on the terrace at IVrsepolis, and from the descrip- 
tions of eatly \isitors we know that they have greatly deteriorated during the 
past century. 1 heir exeat ation has yielded few surprises, for the remains were 
all above giouml and the great stone i >lumns are still to be seen standing upon 
the original level of the platform dig. k,i i. 

I lie first to make a carelul study of these structures and draw a scientific 
plan <>f the terrace was a Fienchmnn by the name of Hamlin, the same who 
later succeeded llotta in the exploration of Xineteh. After Hamlin, another 
I it nch expedition head 1 d by Dieulaloy made a study ot the ruins in itvSy and 
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published a setiesot intei - 

< sting j ilu >t‘ 'graphs whit h 
still constitute s' >mi‘ • 'I 
the must impurtunt mate- 
r ul \vc have tor the stud) 
ut I’eisian art. In addition 
to his work at Persepohs, 

I denial' '\ e x p 1 1 ) red an- 
othei' rural palace ol the 
same ( haraeter at Susa, 
the a n c i e n t capital ' 'I 
hi a m. Here, tun, tin 
kings of Persia had a l al 
residence. The remains u| 
still another Persian pal- 
ace nftlio same txpe were 
dlseo\eied b\ l\"lde\\e\ 
at ISabxlon. and it is sn t - 
prising to tmd that the 
kings "1 Pet ski constriKt- 
ed an open palace with 
i " 1 on nad e s on t hi' In 4 
Mesopotamian plain, 
w here tile climate seemed 
to l e iju i l e the niasstx e 
wall-construction ol the 
I Sal >\ Ionian l\pe. 

Persian art was a 1 - 
wa\s a lo\al m dxnastH i-'m I SJ. Pn>p\laeum at Persepohs. I Dicuhifoy.) 

ail; the i ml\ buildings i .f 

impoitame weie the palaees ol the kings. I his taet, togethei with the ro<_k\ 
eharaetei of the i ounti \ w hn h does not pet nut the element of sut pt ise alwax s 
accompanying an extaxation, h ads ns t" beltexr that ii" new ai ehaei ih igieal 
disc"\ cries of impoitame await us in the Persian field 

lo return to the ruins ot Persepohs, the platform suppoiting the palaces 
is a xast siibstruetuie (Mending l" the foot ot a tmkx sh-pc. I'poii the summit 
of till' sti i p nn untam w i te the altars tor the sai red tire worshipped by the 
IVisum people. I hese are the onlx religious ni"iiunienis "t amieul Persia that 
a\e come down t" it'. 1 lie nnitilated irmains .4 the pAal palaces oe< upy 
•almost the entire u rraee dig tot ' 1 he photograph reptoduced m figure 1N7 is 

patt ol a panorama xiew of tile platturm taki 11 fioni tin bast .4 the slope. It is 
interesting to note that tlteie are no walls .,1 h utitu atn ms . m tie- platturm at 
Persepohs ot wlm.li attx Uaee temauis hxulentl) the kings "1 Pi 1 ski *elt ampK 
protected b\ the steep mountains and nart"W passes whit h dt tended their 

< apital 

I he stairway asi ending the gre.it teiuee < unMsts ot ,i double t.inip whir 1 1 
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is ( irnamented with magnificent sculptures 
in relief. Close to the head of the stairs is 
a handsome prop\laeum. or monumental 
7 W entrance. Hanked by the winged luiman- 

headed bulls so characteristic of Assyrian 
4 ^" " jt decoiative architecture. I he Persians did 

no more than copy these figures and employ 
N W" them in the same manner, although they 

aie set facing the liont and not the sides 
£ piB as in Assyria (fig. nul Ilie prop\laeum 

" laces tin- edge ot the platform and is set 

,) sy metrically upon flu- axis of the double 

stairway. It is a sort of open poitteo, for 
. > ||'i. „ ^ mi either side \\ ere t\\ o culumns (tig. 187). 

i 'll* ' ' 1 In other buildings are found distnb- 

r A U tiled about the platform. Xo preconcerted 

ftHnlej" U | arrangement seems to have been observed, 

‘j# gCfer s f| -j t‘ : Ifij and they weie the work of \ariuus periods. 

JtL tiffi n jT Leaving the ptopvlaetim and turning to 

o m tlie? iiglit, the fust monument to striki' the 

fj ■# e\r of the visitor would be the llypostvle 

M , hiding" the porticos, it is appioxunatelv 

575 feet wide and too feet deep, and its 

... . , 1 ohimns vv tth then ( apitals ate o\ er tit fee t 

Fit?. 1(8. — One of the columns uf the 1 • 

Propjlacimi at Persepolis. h'&h 1 L'a.F C s aiiangemeilt is most 

original; the entire structure was set upon 
a platform iaised above the mam terrace, and there were three great detached 
colonnades which srived as porticos in front and on either side In the centre 
was a hall supported b\ a forest of columns of the most complicated tv pe known 
to Persian ait. I lie restoration of the building is somewhat open to question. 
I he earlier explorers and later Dieulalov believed that the main hull was sepa- 
rated tiom the exterioi colonnades b\ walls, while IVirot and Lhipie/ attack 
this hypothesis, as-citing that both the porticos and the eentinl It, ill were open 
on the sides and admitting only the possible existeme ot balustrades and hang- 
ing ( urtains ■ fig. 1041 

lo one side of the llypostylc ll.tll lie tie remains ol another building 
which was undoubtedly intended for state receptions. I his is tie s. 1-1 ailed I Iall 
ot a Hundred Columns, the ait.mgemeni ol which is also somewhat doubtful. 




Fit?. 1(8. — One of the columns of the 
Propjlacuni at Persepulis. 
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Along its front extended a 
double ci >rrid' a w illi a w inged 
bull at either end. Behind 
this [lorcli was the building 
proper which consisted ot a 
single laige hall, its flat loot 
resting upon ten rows ot col- 
umns. Of the walls that en- 
closed this building only the 
doorwa\s remain standing 
and a series of niches or 
blind windows which faced 
the interior. These doorways 
and niches are ot stone; the 
remainder of the wall must 
lune been composed of brick 
like the walls ot the build- 
ings of Assyria and Babylonia. 

We also find on the ter- 
race at IViscpolis the mins 
1 >f 1 ither large buildings which 
are supposed to have been 
the royal palates containing 
the apartments of the kings. 

One of these was the first 
residence erected by Darius in the new capital and is directly behind the hand- 
some columns >f the IKposi\le llall. A second palace was that constructed by 
Xerxes upon the southern corner of the terrace. Both are similarly arranged 
and are belie\ ed to lescmble the palace ot Cyrus at 1 ‘asaigadae, a rectangular 
enclosure containing a columned hall in the centre and the various apartments 
at the sides and in the cornels 1 lie walls were ot brick and covered with 
enameled tiles; oiil\ the doorways and the niches distributed about the interior 
ol the building wcie ot stone. I he latter were decorated with carved 1 diets 
I tig. io;i. We know that the upper portion of the building was ot wood, for at 
the top ol the stone antac and pillars we find carved indentations which still 
outline the pi utiles of the wooden beams that once supported the root. On 
the pillar to the lett ot the photograph of the palace at IVrsepohs 1 fig. I n 5 ) 
we sec plamh the indentation upon which the cornice rested. 

It is esperiallv interesting t< > n> ae the inverted g< da above the dm aways. f< >r 
thm is an Lgyptian fotm. We also see the eclecticism of Persian taste in the 
many Assy nan feat 11 it s mk h as the laised platforms, the winged bulls and the 
gla/ed tiles lo these is added an element so typically Lgyptian as the cornice 
.surmounting the way dig. lob'. 

A Persian palace of t Ins tvpe is called an ii/'iuUnhi. and we also find one 
among the mins at Susa where the kings ol Persia held their court during the 
winter months. Susa was one of the most ancient cities ot Western Asia and 
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Fia. I'll. — General view of the Palace or Darius at Persepolis. 


was tin 1 fust capital of Elam before the risen! Iiabylnnia and Assyria. Conquered 
by each ot these nations in turn, it was overrun b\ the Persians in their earliest 
foreign tampaigns, and Artaxcrxcs 11 built a |ialaee over the ancient ruins which 
were already there. 

As alieady noted, its plan was siimlai to those of the older Persian palaces, 
but here the material was largely brick. ( > n 1 y the t olunins and their capitals 
were carved from limestone by the sculptors of the at Misa. The re- 

mainder of the building was of burned brick and “lazed tiles, and it is here that 
we find the finest tiles manufactured in ancii ill times. Especially noteworthy is 
the s .i-called Archers 1'rie/e which M. IHeulatoy transterred to the Louvre. Misa 
is situated on the slope of the mountains * >1 Persia and it ottered a considerable 
degree of security. At the same time its location was more central and con- 
venient for the government of the western provinces and the maintenance of 
diplomatic relations with Egvptand Greet e. foreign envoys and Persian satraps 
repaired to Misa to confer with the mighty sovereign ot Western \sia. Aeschylus 
places the actum ot his /Vr.w/c at Misa. and it vv;is here that the well known 
episode ot the return of the vanquished from the Peisian Wars is sufiposetl to 
have hi emied. Here. too. was ratified the treaty ot prate with the Greeks 
(tig. Kits I 

\\ e see in the palac e at Misa the influence ot the architecture ot'Assvna 
w hie ti w as not v cry distant. As has already been noted, it is o instructed of brick, 
and even the winged bulls beside the tioorwavs were t t imposed ot enameled 
tiles t hily the columns and capitals ot the palace at Misa correspond to the 
architectural type which originated in Persia. 

Having made note of the features which Persia borrowed from Egypt am! 
the nations of Western Asia, we will now turn to those elements in which she 
displayed a m-ative power of lit'i own. I he most intei esting of these is tin- 
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ii'lunin. which was nut 
taken front the architec- 
ture uf anv other country. 

It is higher and more slen- 
1 let than the Egyptian col- 
umn, and its proportions 
indicate that it originated 
in a w 1 m idea suppi at. 

The base of the col- 
umn is be 1 1 -s h a ped and 
resembles a great invented 
flower; indeed, it has no 
precedent in either Asiatic 
or Egyptian art 1 he shaft 
is striated, but the flutes 
are more numerous than 
1 m the Greek o >lumns. It 
is surmounted by an oiigi- 
nal and elaborate complex 
consisting of a number of 
volutes combined with the 
fore parts of two lam ifnl 
bulls or un 1 corns which 
serve as brackets to sup- 
port the joists of the tool, 
betw een the necks ol these 
Cleat tires is lelt a space Fur IlXi. Doorway of ttie Palace uf Darius surmounted 

upon which tilt- cross- by the Egyptian uola. 

beams rested. A glance at 

a photograph of a capital from Susa will give a bettci idea ofthis device than any 
description (tigs. ip~ and roj). It is easy to imagine the marvellous effect pro- 
duced by a Columned hall like that at I’ersepolis with its hundred lofty pillars 
su run muted by these unique capitals. The n >vv s < >f parallel o ilutuus supported the 
beams and panels ot the ceiling which were gilded and painted with a profusion 
of brilliant colors. 1 he < hiental hangings and bright tiles would eclipse the 
color ot the wall itself, interrupted at intervals by the delicate niches. These 
niches took the lonn of blind window s surmounted by the Egyptian gola and 
must have served as depositaries ol the perfumes and ceremonial articles. 

We have seen in the palaces of Persia a combination of the art of Egypt 
and l.vdia with the structural features and teria-cotta material of babvlonia. Vet, 
in spile of all this, the Persians treated a st\le till their own which was chiefly 
characterized b\ their manner ot constructing the root. We know' this to have 
been of wood for no remains ot stone lintels or architraves have been dis- 
covered among the ruins. It is believed that the bulls which formed part of the 
capitals were surmounted by a frame-work of beams, and the spaces left were 
tilled with jianels. On the fayades the ends ot the timbers and the edge ot the 
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Fi< 4 . 200. Tomb of Xerxes at N.iksh-i-Kustem 


rocky hill. Ni wc sec that while Persia borrowed much lri.iin the other nations 
of the ancient world. at the same time she created an architecture of her nun. 
The Persians vne the first people in histon to combine the finest achievements 
of their neighbors int" a st\le and t\pe which was expressive of their own 
national character. 

In sculptuic the\ imitated the t\pes ol Assvria and I>ah\ Ionia. Persia has 
not furnished us with the <jreat quantin ot material w hich the palaces ot \ss\ria 
havealforded Also Persian construction was ot a more solid nature; its principal 
parts were usually of stone, and it did not require to the same extent the stone 
casings carved in relief that were so indispensable in the Assyrian palaces com- 
oosed of walls of stm-diied brick. < >n the other hand, the :irt of Persia was Iart>c- 
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lv confined tu the commissions ot the 
ro\al patrons and was of an aristocratic 
character, finer and more (levant than 
the Assvrian reliefs. The stone, too. was 
a fine limestone', and its close grain 
was more suitable for sculpture than 
tiie soft gypseous rock cmploved by 
the sculptors ot Ass\na. 

We find Assvriati artistic tvprs rep- 
tesented at Persepolis; especialK 
not ('wort h\ are the winded bulls of 
the prop\ laeiini. These are executed 
with a purity of style and convrntion- 
ali/ed with an elegance not possessed 
by the formidable monsters which 
guard the palaces at Xineveh. 

i'he stairway leading to the plat- 
form at IVrscpolis is oinamentcd with a 
number of beautiful reliefs. There ate 
lions and tigers and scenes in which the 
king battles with winged monsters i fig- 
ure Jot ) or receives presents from ins 
govt rnors and vassals i Plate XVII. i 
I he especial predilection of the sculp- 
tors ot Persia for idealized animal fig- 
ures is also seen in the unicorns on the 
capitals of the columns, for to the Per- 
sian nnnd the nnicoin was an idealized 
form These figures offer a certain va- 
riety and do not all reproduce the same 
t > I >e. Fig. 201 , — Relief on the Palace of Darius 

Turning to painting, the fiist mani- at Persepolis. (Dienhifo:/.) 

testation we find of this art is in the 

brilliant colors ot the Persepolis reliefs, traces ot which are still to he seen, but 
tlie feeling ot the Persians tor color is more amply displayed in theii gla/ed 
tiles. 1 he most interesting ot these have been discovered at Susa, for here the 
iJ/'Ji/jMii was built ot brick. 1 he Persian decorators covered the walls with great 
bands composed "t large numbers of small tiles in which we see representations 
of animals or long tiles of warriors, the latter are probablv the faithful Immor- 
tals whu formed the imperial guard so renowned in the liteiaturc of bierce. 
i Plate XY111. i They weai long tunics, each bears in his hand a spear and o\et 
his shoulder is slung his bow and quivei of arrows. The long rows ot these re- 
markable soldiers Inrm an imposing series of rigid figures more than six and a 
halt teet high and beautifullv executed in small gla/ed tiles. 

1 lie color scheme of the entire frir/e is a harmonious combination of 
brow n, yellow and greenish blue and wc see in it a genuine production of tin 
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Persian ceramists. It was an art which endured down to the end of the Middle 
Ages, for Persia was the only great Oriental nation of ancient times which re- 
mained beyond the radius o! action of the Roman legions. The Roman Emper- 
ors were obliged to be content with the frontier established on the right bank of 
the Euphrates, while up in the highlands of Persia the Orient continued to 
develope its own types and traditional styles free from outside interference. 

The Sassanid dynasties established subsequent to the dismemberment of 
Alexander's short-li\ed empire formed the connecting link between Arab and 
ISy/antine art and that of the ancient nations of the Orient 


Summary. — The most important examples of Persian architecture are the royal palaces upon 
the terrace at Persepojis. Later, Persian palaces of the same type were constructed at Susa and 
Bab\ Ion. In all these editices we find many features that were borrowed from the residences of tile 
kirn's of Assyria. At the head of the stairway ascending the terrace at Persepolis we find a pro- 
pyUetim flanked by winged bulls. The great pavilions used as reception halls were supported by 
lofty columns surmounted by a typical capital which was ornamented with the fore parts of two 
bulls or unicorns upon which rested the beams of the roof. Structures containing the royal apart- 
ments also contained a central hall with similar vertical supports, and at the sides and in the cor- 
ners were rooms enclosed by walls In these Persian buildings the doorways, columns and certain 
ornamental features resembling blind w indows were carved from stone, and the remainder of the 
wall was filled in with brick and covered with glazed tiles. Persian art was of an eclectic charac- 
ter. for it took what it needed from the nations round about. Nevertheless, these borrowed features 
were merged and modified in such a manner that a national art distinctive of this nation was the 
result. The isolation of Persia from the Graeco-Roman world preserved its Oriental character 
which was handed down to the Arab culture of the Middle Ages together with many of its artistic 
traditions, the most noteworthy of which was the technique of the glazed tile. 

Bibliography. — Fi.i\m\ wo Cosih : Perm' ancientw: voyciue en Perse. lstb. — F. Stoi.zi : Per- 
sepohs . 1882. — S\rre wii Hkuziuu: Irunische I'elsreltefs', 1010. — Fk. Smirk: Persisc/ie Denk- 
maler, IDO0. Die hnnst lies alien Persien. 11)22. M. Du 1 1 u os Part antique (le la Perse. 18S5. /. a- 
ernpate tie Snse. 1800 An excellent general survey is found in the fifth volume of Histoire cle 
1' Art dans Vantiqmte. by Pi-rkot \m> Cmrtrz. — For an account of M. Dieulafoy’s expedition see, 
.T Snse. Journal des fondles. 18?8. by M\o. Difu si os . 



Fig 202 - Persian capital from Susa. ( Lourre ) 
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A rounu tin 1 edges of Western Asm extended a 
series of lesser countries, n crescent of semi- 
independent provinces, we might sa\ , bordering 
upon the nucleus of the great empires of the 
Orient. In the history of each of these nations 
there was a period of artistic activity, and each had 
its part in the development ot the various ideas 
which originated in the Orient. The most ancient 
of these was the formidable kingdom ot the ilit- 
tites. Tin' Egyptians called them the Khatti, and 
they frequently appear on the monuments at I\ar- 
nak and Nineveh. Their home was among the high 
mountains of northern Syria over toward the black 
Sea, and from this vantage-ground they often 
swept down and cheeked the advance of the Pha- 
raohs in the west and later the Assyrians in the 
high vallevs of the upper Euphrates, [ lie political 
importance of this nation was already on the wane 
when the later Hebrew prophets were writing the 
postcxilic books of the Old Testament, so, as with 
other nations of whom the liible tells us little, 
it has been necessary to reconstruct their history 
front the Assvrian clav tablets and the monuments 



Fig 204. — Hittite relief. 
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at Xineveh. Tt is only in recent \ ears 
that Ilogha/ Keui, the capital of the 
llittite state, has been discovered, 
and the excavation of the buildings 
on this site has brought to light a 
quantitv of diplomatic tablets writ- 
ten in the Assyrian cuneiform char- 
acters, the official writing of the 
Orient for communications front 
one government to another. More- 
over, the I littites also possessed a hieroglyphic writing of their own which has 
not vet been deciphered. Their language seems to be Indo-European. 

but the sculptures <>f these peoples covered with mysterious inscriptions, 
are ot especial value to the student, for thev reflect the great art of the reliefs 
of the palaces of Mesopotamia. The Museum of ( oiistantinople possesses a lion 
which was one of the decorations from Carchemish Although this sculpture is 
plainly an adaptation of the Babylonian bulls, it is not lacking in expression; 
indeed, it might be the product ofa new and original school, l he same is 
everywhere true of llittite art so far as we can learn; personal and expressive 
of this mountain nation as it is, it is an imitation of the art of the flat bottom- 



Fig. 205. — Hittite relief from Sakhctiegozu. 
( Puchstem. ) 



lands of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. In art as in lnstorv, 
the 1 littites formed the bar- 
rier which prevented the 
spread of Assyrian influence 
to the Black Sea and over the 
east < if Asia Mim ir. 

The best known of these 
llittite reliefs tire the sculp- 
tured rock walls of the open 
temple near Bog ha/ Keui, 
their ancient capital, which 
have lung been studied by 
arehaelogists (fig. 205). A 
narrow gap in the mountains 
is reached bv a rocky defile, 
and in this strange natural 
amphitheatre an- still to be 
seen rows of figures wearing 
a peculiar sort of hood, a 
sabre in one hand and in the 
other a cup, the symbol ofa 
forgotten cult We know that 
a sacred wine plaved an im- 
portant part in the religion of 
the I littites. In other reliefs 


Fig. 200. — Relief 011 a doorway. Boe.tivz Kri 1 . 
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appear I littite wariiors ami jniests 
bearing the mistical two-edged 
axe venerated by S" many ancient 
peoples (figs. 204 and 2oi’>). 

> 1 1 m e n f these relicts were 
pureh decorative and represent 
hunting scenes like those on the 
palaces of Ass\ ria (tig. 205 1 , but the 
execution is crude. 1 littite sculp- 
tures never achieved the purity o| 
those ' if Nineveh. 

Ne\ ertheless, the 1 littite natn >tt 
also enjoved a wide-spread reputa- 
tion at one time, and we should not 



Fiu. 207. — Base of a column in the uatewav 
of a Hittite palace at Sendschirh 


be surprised when we find then name inscribed among those of the great na- 
tions of the ancient world. I here was a spasmodic actnitv in the archeological 
exploration ot the highlands o! northern >\ria dining the years immediately 
preceding 1(414, and its most impoitant result has been the monumental work 
published by i’uchstein, the secretary "I thetierman Archaelogical Institute, 
covering the exploration ot the roval palace at llogha/ Keui. litre tlicv found 
several enormous buildings sin rounded by polvgontd enclosures, the outer one 
ci instructed of rough stone. I fie inner wall vv as built of hew 11 blocks and equip- 
ped with battlemented towers. A veiy interesting feat me is the gatewav of the 
miter wall which opens into a long corridor, or subterranean sallv-port. Ilus 
gate is ornamented with rude splunxhhe figures and was covered with a para- 
bolic archway of cut stone. I lerc a regulai stone construction takes the place 
of the bi iek vaults of the plains 1 4 Ilabvh mia and Assv ria 1 1 Mate XIX. 1 

An expedition sent out bv the I'niversitv of l.ivcipoul in nmuand headed 
by Professor Garstang discovered another palace at Sakht liego/u. I lit' most 
striking feature of this structure is also the gatewav; here 11 is divided m the 
centre by a column as in the l-.uropcan eathedials of the Middle Ages. Plus 
column rested upon an unusual base com- 
posed of two sphinxes (fig 2071. 

1 he kingdoms of Lvtia and Pluvgia vveic 
ically (fiiental nations, but tliev came into 
closer contact with the Greek element of Asia 
Minm than most ol the other peoples of 
Western Asia. Tliev were subject to Assvna. 
but their Hellenic affiliations wcie the vehicle 
bv which a number of the myths, legends and 
tivu lit ii 111s of the Orient passed over t> 1 ( ireece. 
l.yeian and Phrygian arehiteetuie is interest- 
ing, lor it imitated in stone tilt 1 earlier wood 
construction ol those countries, even going sn 

far as to preserve the mmiised Joints of the f - lt . j ls - c,.m represent, im tin 
timbers. 1 he structures that have come down Phoenician temple at Bvblus 
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Fi^ 209. - Lintel from the temple at Byblus. (Louvre.) 


t<» us are usually funerary chapels, and it is evident that they exercised an im- 
portant influence upon Greek architecture, for the Ionic Order appears to be 
derived from these lighter forms. (Plate XX 1 

Lycian and Phrygian art ran more to articles of luxury, however. The king- 
doms of Midas and Croesus were proverbial in ancient times for their wealth, 
luxury and refinement. In the vase-paintings of Greece these peoples are always 
represented as richly dressed, llut they were frontier countries and were so fre- 
quently laid waste that little remains of their architecture except a few scattered 
tombs. 

Having made a brief survey of the more noithern peoples of Western Asia 
who were affected by Oriental art, we will now touch lightly upon the maritime 
nations along the Mediterranean coast. From the slopes of Lebanon to the sea- 
shore there was not much room for expansion, so the Phoenicians found in then 
colonial enterprises a field for wide-spread activity which was not afforded by 
the restricted area of their own country . This nation has been likened to modern 
ICngland. for its colonics extended to the end of the known world. Perhaps it 
would be more in keeping with the actual facts to compare the Phoenicians with 
the Jews of tlie Middle Ages. Asa nation, they acquired little territory, and 

their activity was largely as individuals. 
Their credit system kept them in close 
touch with one another; they were the 
bankers and exporters ot the ancient 
world. They conducted expeditions to 
the most distant lands and wen' an im- 
portant factor in every maritime war. 
Many of them were born in distant Medi- 
terranean colonies or even on the far-off 
Atlantic coast, but a close racial Cohe- 
sion was always maintained by means 
of their commercial relations with one 
another. 

The national sanctuary of the Phoe- 
nicians was the temple at fcbcil, or 
Ifyblus; here, too, came the idolatrous 
princes of [udea. Little remains of this 
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Fuj. _'l i — Anthropomorphic sarcophagus Fit;. 21‘_>. — Phoenician sarcophagus. 

( Museum of Constantinople. > ( Museum of Cadis. ) 

ancient structure; the Loin re possesses only a lintel from one of its dooruavs 
bearing the winded sphere, an Loyptian s\mbol they son) It is evident that 
the I’ln unicians imitated the tireliiteetural styles of the people with whom the\ 
trailed. We see from the representation of the temple at ILblus upon a coin that 
in addition to the cdla with its altar, there was a court, or open sanctuan, in 
trout ot whiih was a columned poitico. In the centi e of this court was the cone- 
shaped baclvhts. or aciolite, whiih so olten served as an idol amono the nations 
i it the ( )rient ( ha. 21 >M. 

1 he first capital ot the < ountr\ was sjdon, which was destroyed In the Phi- 
listines (a wailike people who are now supposed to have migrated horn Crete 
to southern Palestine), and I \re with its favorable situation betaine the seat of 
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Fig. 213. — Phoenician sarcophagus from Cyprus. ( Museum of Xcic 1 ork. ) 


nov eminent of the kings of Phoenicia. I uke Venice, this city was set upon an 
island and protected from invasion by an arm ot tlie sea. ’I o elleet its capture 
e\en the imincililc army of Alexander was obliged to till in the canal and eon- 
struct a causeway which still exists. < )n this former island the famous city gates 
are hardly recognizable. I In- land purchased at fabulous prices by wealthy 
bankers returning from the colonies is now occupied by a few poverty-stricken 
fishermen K/ekiel's prophecy regarding 1 \ i e is study fulfilled' "I will make 
her a bare rock, she shall be a [dace for the spreading of nets in the midst of the 
sea. Renan, who headed the French archaeological expedition to this site, 
rcmaiked: "1 doubt if time was e\era city which played so important a part m 

the world as lyre, of which so little ic- 
iiKiiiis. ' Xeveitheless, Renan’s expedition 
made sonic excayatioiis, and a numlici 
of genuine I’hoenician funeiars monu- 
ments yyerc uncovered. They are mono- 
lithic tombs cut from the native rmk 
and stand out from the surrounding land- 
seape ( tig. 2 1 oi, 

Other b n 1 1 a 1 chambcis below the 
ground were found to contain the fa- 
mous sarcophagi shaped like a human 
form, and similar ones have been since 
iliscoy ered in all tin' Phoenician minutes, 
even at far-off ( adi/ i tig. jl> I‘lie\ 
appear to have been derived Ironi the 
lvgyptian sarcophagi, for the human 
tiguie which forms the cover is often a 
Fig. 214. Phoenician capital. C\i*ki poiti.nl ol iho deceased. Main of tlene 
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Fig. 217. — A Cypriote merchant. 
' Xcir York Museum ) 


I tig. 214 1. 'I he fragment of another 
and palmettes has been discovered 


art: although the tvpes and forms are <_>f 
the Orient. we arc constantly remind- 
ed of Egypt. Hut it is in Cyprus that 
this mixture is of especial importance 
to the student of art, for this island 
las within the radius of action of the 
( i reeks. Here, as in I.scia, the Ureeks 
learned to know the exotic forms 
which they afterward assimilated and 
reproduced with the delicate sense 
ot beauty so characteristic of this peo- 
ple. An excellent example of this is 
the soluted capital which is unques- 
tionably of Oriental origin and which 
later became so characteristic of one 
of the (.reek architectural styles. We 
fmd the colute used as a decora- 
tive form in the relicts of Assyria and 
in the furniture of -various parts of 
the Orient. 1 he same spiral torm tip- 
pears on the sarcophagi of Cyprus 
tig. 21 1 1, and Cosnola has even found a 
capital ornamented in the same manner 
Phoenician capital ornamented with volutes 
in one « >1 the old Phoenician cities ot .'-'icily. 

It is interesting 
t' ■ find the same o mi- 



bination ot types in 
si ul | iture : although 
the statues of L y pi us 
remind us of those of 
Egypt and the < inent, 
still they possess a 
certain local flavor. 

I hey are usually of 
unpolished limestone. 
<>ne ot them which 
represents a ptiesl 
' it their g< iddcss w it h 
a <h >ve in his hand is 
characteristic of this 
people ( tig. 215 1. 

In the mini .r arts 
the Phoenicians dis- 
played little origi- 
nality. ( esnola dis- 


Fig 218 - Canaanean sanctuary, or "high place", at Uezcr. 
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Fig. 2-}2. The temple at Jerusalem as seen from the outer court. (Restoration till Chipiei ) 

ono of those sanctuaries was in the en\ irons of Jerusalem itself just beyond the 
brook of Kedron. 

In Jerusalem as at Tyre. the prophecies have been fulfilled to the letter, 
and not one stone of the great palaces ■ a the temple c instructed In the artists 
and artisans of Phoenicia remains upon another. When the Israelites tied from 
Kgypt they already knew the art of casting metals and were capable of making 
the golden call and constructing unaided the Ark of the ( ovenant. The\ also 
wove the textiles for their tabernacle, but after they had turned to agriculture 
they forgot the arts they had learned in Kgypt, and when the great works of the 
period of the kings were proposed, it became neoessarv to call upon the Phoe- 
nician king of T\ re for assistance. “And Solomon sent to lliramthe kingof'l vre, 
saving. As thou didst deal with David my father, and didst sent him cedars to 
build lum an house to dwell therein, even so deal with me. Behold I build an 
house to the name of the Lord my God, to dedicate it to him. ' Solomon asked 
Hiram tor carpenters. “1- or thou knovvest that there is not amona us anv that 
can skill to hew timber like unto the Sidonians.' The cut stone brought to Jeru- 
salem had been worked by the subjects of Hiram, and at last the Phoenician 
king supplied even a superintendent for the work. ( )f this other 1 liram we read: 
“He was a widow's son of the tiilie of Xaphtali. and lus father was a man of 
Tyre, a worker in brass, and he was filled with wisdom, and understanding, and 
cunning to work all works in brass.' This metal-worker, said by the Phoenician 
king to be noted for his art as was his father before him, was skilful m working 
gold, silver, marble and wood, and he was als" a connoisseur of purple and fine 
linen. In the Books of First Kings and Second Chronicles we find a detailed ac- 
count of the construction of the temple, lint for all the patriotic enthusiasm ot 
the narrators, ( onstant reference to the part taken by the Phoenician artisans 
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Fi££. 2'2-t, Terra-cotta male future. I'm. 2J0. T erra-ci'tta female tmure 

Necropolis in Iviza. ( 1 /res Collection, i Necropolis in Iviza. I I irei> Collection ) 


tides in receptacles borne In upright supports and set upon wheeled caits. 
In the first court took place must "I the ceremonies; as in the temple tit Jabeil, 
or lSyblus, the temple at Jerusalem was [irimtirilv an open one. lint instead ot 
the stone fallen from hea\en, the Jews had the tablets ot the laws ot Moses 
which were set within the Ark and enclosed in the most hole place. This last 
was a stone chapel, or nans, rooted with timbers and entirely covered with 
mild within. ( )n either side were the corridors which lodged the priests, lighted 
by windows trom the outside, but the sanctuary itself was completely enclosed, 
and only the light troni the doorway was admitted (fig. eeo). As has already 
been noted, the same was true ot the temples at Assur, and the sanctuaries 
ot the Egyptian temples were likewise very dimly lighted. A representation 
of the two bronze columns at the entrance to the holy [dace has been found 
upon a piece ot gilded glass discovered in the catacombs at Rome and now 
in the Museum ot \ ienna. I lie temple itself is also shown ( lit*, am). These 
columns were undoubtedly symbols ot the attributes of ( .ml, for they bore tic 
names Jaehin and lioa/, which mean: "lie shall establish ' and "In it is strength . 
Oriental nations who were not permitted to make plastic representations of then 
g"ds otten worshipped a pillar, and in the "high [daces' of [udea we see sacred 





ftmei.in nus\ inun the m.unpoli't M Iviza < Museum of C an I ern.t.) Sm.i s 
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pillars iif this sort which wore mure than SMiilmK. 
We find in the (did Testament a detailed descrip- 
tion nf these firmi/e columns ornamented with 
pomegranates, and upon this account is based 
the restoration of M. (.hi pie/ i fig. ”ii. To a 
great extent the work of Phoenician craftsmen, 
the Jewish temple doubtless combined many of 
the artistic features of both Kgvpt and the < Irient. 
Lluilt of stone and lowered with a fiat roof "t 
Lebanon cedar, the structure was utterly unlike 
the vaulted brick buildings of Assyria. The 01- 
namentation , however, seems to have resembled 
somewhat that found at Nineveh. For example, 
the two doors were of olive wood and carved to 
represent cherubim, palms and (lowers; the chet- 
ubim and palms were plated with gold. I hoe 
cherubim were winged beings with human heads 
and were represented on every petition of the 
sanctuary. “And lie carved all the walls of the 
house round about with carved figures ol cheru- 
bim and palm trees and open flowers, within and 

without 




Fig. 228.-- Carthaginian terra-entta 
plaque. Ivizv. 


The ceiling 

, Fig. 22i Carthaginian terru- 

was i d ce- 

cotta tigurme. Ivizv. 

dur panels. 

The temple was destroyed by the Bab- 
ylonians and rebuilt bv F/ekiel after tin 
leturn from the Iktby Ionian captivity, fol- 
lowing the i iriginal plan so far as possible. 
Restored by the Maccabees and enriched 
and enlarged by Herod, it endured until 
it was completely destroyed by Titus, who 
used the stone blocks to erect a Roman 
temple in lionot of lupitcr. Later, Con- 
stantine and Justinian covered the hill 
upon which it stood with religious edi- 
fices, and today the handsome mosques of 
( 'mat and el Aksa occupy the site to- 
gether with a large number of smallei 
buildings. The esplanade of the ancient 
Jewish temple still pieserves its imposing 
appearance; few spots m this world are 
more suggestive of the past than the ter- 
t.ice ol this sacred hill upon which om 
i lilt has succeeded another siiue the ear- 
liest days of mankind. Fxeept for the years 
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Mi' the Captivity when the Babylonians kept 
a garrison there, it never hist its sacred 
character. From tile broad terrace paced 
with white marble at the summit nt this lull 
can lie seen the city of Jerusalem covering 
Mount Zion and white as the terrace itself. 
In ancient times the \ alley between tile hill 
of the temple and that of the city was 
crossed bv two bridges beneath which lay 
the goldsmiths' quarter. 

I he retaining walls of the temple tei- 
race were built of rectangular stone blocks 
and here the Jews still assemble to mount 
tlv* tute nt their city. I he walls themsehes 
hate a Roman appearance; they probably 
c- mr, „ . .. , date from Herod's time and were a part of 

( Vices Collection.) the great building program by which the 

1 etrarch sought to win the fat or of the 
Jewish people. He constructed a number of subsidiary buildings, and the outer 
enclosure, the Court of the (icntiles, is known to be his work. With all its addi- 
tions and embellishments accumulated through the centuries, the great structure 
consisted of three concentric courts, or enclosures. The outer one. the Court 
of the Gentiles, was an immense cauvansary where pilgrims and merchants 
assembled from everywhere w hen they came to the city for the I’asso\er. lleie 
were lodged the beggars and nomads who wandered about Palestine. It was a 
great open market tilled with shops 
and booths and swarming with 
foreigners from o\ery part of the 
( )rient. The second court was called 
the Court ot Israel. This, too, was 
surrounded by walls, and its gate- 
ways were in line with tliosr ot the 
outer court. It was reserved ex- 
clusively for the Jews; here tliev 
bought and sold animals destined 
for sacrifice and assembled to dis- 
cuss politics and other matters of 
general interest i rig 222). The third 
enclosure, or Court of the Priests, 
occupied the site of Solomon's 
temple and here was the Xaos, or 
"house' which contained the Ark 
down to the time of the Captivity. 

In this inner court was the "molten 
sea ot bron/e. and in the store- 
rooms attached to it were the rich 



Fig, 23U. Terra-cotta bust. Ivizv. 
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treasures ol the Jewish teni- 
j ile. Captuied as tmj iliies in 
tlie time > >t I itus. the sacred 
\ essels, the trumpets ol 
tlie priests and the seven- 
branched candlestick, the 
entire temple service in tact, 
were carried ( ill and placed in 
tine "1 the temples at Reune. 
Centuries later the Vandals 
seized this treasure and with 
the consent of the hmperor 
loaded it into a ship and t' » ik 
it t" their African provinces. 
This is tlie last we hear of it; 
hut who knows'- We mav 
sonie day find in the tomb 
of a barbarian chieftain of 
T unis or Alyiets these vessels 
cast lrv lliram, earned off to 
Babylon and restored in the 
tune < if If/ekiel, taken t> i IT ime 
by 1 itus and again plundeicd 
by Vandals from Alriea. 1 here 
is a tradition that Behsarius 
rescued the vessels when he 
conquered Northern Africa 
and brought them to Cons- 
tantinople, where they were 
dest roved when the city was 
sacked by the Crusaders. 

Such were the vicis- 
situdes of the Temple < > I 
Solomon. Its original nucleus 
was the wmk of Phoenician 
artisans, but its associations 
have caused it to inspire an 
intense and vvide-spiead cuu- 
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Fit;. 231. — Statue ot an Iberian priestess from Cerro 
de los Santos. ( Archaeological Museum of Madrid.) 


ositv. l-.xcept lor this building, 
there were no tmly monu- 
mental structures in Palestine 

1 he Jewish nation, which through its literature occupied so prominent a position 
m the ( Irient, possessed no aptitude for plastic art. 'The royal palaces of David 
and Solomon, also the work of the Phoenicians, have disappeared, and the 
descriptions we have ot them are not sufficiently detailed to give us much ot 
an idea of tin lr character There are. however, near Jerusalem a number ot 
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Fm. 2VJ — Iberian diadem of “old found at lavea (. Archaeological Museum of Madrid, 1 


livpiiopa which evidently date from the I lellenic anti Roman peril xls. altlr nigh 
tradition names them as the tombs of kings and prophets (ties. 223 and J’4). 
Thev are mentioned here onlv because of the surroundings in which tlie\ are 
found, for their style is undoubtedly that of the ( Iriental school of classic art. 

I he 1 lelleni/ation of Palestine under the Syrian kino;, of Antioch and 
Scleucia may be said to hate been almost complete. Many of the high priests 
had Greek names, and the retolt of the Maccabees was a reaction of the more 
conservative Jewish element Yet. et on the Maccabees themselves were buried 
in tombs which, so far as we can learn front the descriptions, were strongly remi- 
niscent of classic ail. The sepulchre of Judas Maccabaeus and his brothers was 
surrounded lit rostral columns and military trophies like those of the more elab- 
orate Roman tombs. 

Following the artistic expansion ol the Orient, we will consider the Oc- 
cidental colonies of the nations of Western Asia on the north coast of Africa. 
Carthage was the connecting link between Spain and the Orient. Later when 
the exploration ot the known world was more completely realized, the Car- 
thaginians found that the old Phoenician system o| monopolizing trade and 
establishing a sort of commercial tutelage over their customeis no longer served 
their purpose The more powerful nations were preparing to partition the world 
to obtain markets, and Carthage was compelled to conquer and colonize in 
order to sell her goods: heme her colonial adventures in >icilv, >ardinia and 
Spain, w hich awakened the envy of the Romans and became the cause of her 
ruin. I lie destruction of Carthage was almost as complete as was that of Tyre. 
Its cemeteries have been excavated by the White Fathers, whose monastery near 
Tunis is on the site occupied by the ancient capital. I hese explorations were 
directed by that unassuming scientist. Father Delatre, and have brought to light 
a large number of objects which give us some idea of Punic, or Carthaginian, 
art. C ertainly the most beautiful of these are the figures on the covers of the 
sarcophagi ot the high priests and priestesses of Tanit, the patron deity of 
t arthage. In the same tombs were found many stelae covered with sculptures 
and inscriptions and vases ot both pottery and bronze, great quantities ot w hit h 
had been brought from Greece. 1 heir architecture also seems to have been 
largely derived trom the Greek types. Phoenician art, which in Tv re was ( Iriental 
and Fgyptian in character, ran to Greek forms at l arthage. I he Jierber tribes 
ot Northern Alrna with whom the Carthaginians were so long in constant con- 
flict had no artistic culture of tlieii own. A few mausoleums of these African 
tribes still remain; their inscriptions are in the script peculiar to these people. 
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Fi^. '233. Balls* heads of bronze found at Costig. Mu i owe ( Pierre Pan o > 


About the only l’unic remains of the old city wlneli survived until our own 
time were the ruins of the monumental stairway which led from the port to the 
temple ot l'anit. 1-xeept tor this, such remains as still exist, the ruins of the 
doeks and acqueducts. tire the work ot the Romans who rebuilt the eitv. The 
complete disappearance of the monuments ot the I’unic city makes it almost 
impossible to formulate any tenable hypothesis regarding the precise nature ot 
its aichitecture. The same was formerly tine of us sculpture; fort\ years am, 
hardly a Punic statue had come down to us. Today, however, the sarcophagi 
and terra-cotta figurines give us some idea of the mixture of types and styles 
that prevailed at ancient Carthage. The forms are Gi eek, but their interpretation 
as well as the faces of the figures are completely Semitic in chaiacter, just as 
they are in Cyprus. A splendid collection of Punic sculptures was discoveied 
about ten years ago in the old Carthaginian cemetery in hi/a, one of the 1 ia le- 
an c Isles. The Pityusae (the ancient name for the islands of lvi/n and Kormen- 
tera) foimed an important naval base w hich Carthage had inherited from the 
Phoenicians, and the rock tombs ot those islands have \iclded great quantities 
of small statues, bronzes. coins and glassware. In the six figures front hi/a repro- 
duced in our text we see that while some are almost Creek types, others retain 
features characteristic ot the ait of the Semitic peoples tfigs. 22 s to and. 

Another Carthaginian settlement has been exphued with considerable suc- 
cess at llerrerias in the Province ot Almeria. Spain, where the Phoenicians 
exploited the silver mines at a very early period: this was the richest colony 
Carthage possessed, and. as is to be expected, new material for the study ot 
Pli < lenicmn ait is constantly being disio\ered. 1 he famous Phoenician temple of 
Hercules at Cadiz is still to be explored; it lies beneath the wateis of the ba\. 
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This temple, 
that at Byblusin 
the ( )rient anil 
the temple of 
Fa nit at Car- 
thage were un- 
dnubtedlv the 
three principal 
religious cen- 
tres i if the Ph< io- 
nician people. 

This intru- 
sive Phoenician 
culture took 
such firm hold 
in Spain that 
later, when the 
peninsula had 
ci nne within the 

sphere of Greek influence, Iberian ait always preserved a wealth of Oriental 
forms. Most of the Iberian sculptures that have come down to us were disci i\- 
eied about fifty yeais ago m the remains ot a small temple or chapel near Yecla 
in the Province of Almeria. The hill upon which it stood was known as the 
Cerro de Ios Santos, and a rich collection of sculptures, probably votive offer- 
ings, were acquired by the National Archaeological Museum at Madrid. Strange- 
ly enough, there is not a single full-length male figure; only smooth shaven 
heads with a cap of some sort fastened to the skull. The figure was probable 
nude, but the women were dressed in a broad tunic which hung in folds and 
a large mantel which reached the ground (fig. 251). Some of the latter wear a 
mitre, necklaces with pendants, diadems and large gold wheels on either side of 
the face. The diadem from Javea is of Greek design although the workmanship 
appears to be Iberian dig. 252). Other specimens of Iberian jewelrv have recent- 
ly been discovered, the most important of which is one of. these mild wheels 
which were worn on either side of the head. It may be that some Ionian female 
figute like those lound on the Aciupulisat Athens was carried to Spain where 
it was freely imitated by the artists of that countiy. The female (inures found 
on the Cerro de los Santos seem to represent priestesses, for they bear in their 
hands a eup, or i halice. resembling the Iberian potterv vases. 

By far the finest example existing of Iberian sculpture is the so-called I.adv 
ol Llchc, discovered in that 1 it y. The jewels, the cut of the garment and hood 
arc ail reminiscent ot ( Iriental art. The serious expression is somewhat affected 
by tlic enormous wheels which frame the grave countenance. It is altogether 
likely that the sculptor exaggerated the si/c ot the gold jewelrv, when he repro- 
duced it in stone. (Plate XXII.) 

I he Lady ol Llchc is carved from a piece of brown limestone very close to 
the color ot the early inhabitants ot ^pain. 1 unie and mantle arc polychrome. 



Fig. 224 —Carving from Baiazote (Archaeological Museum of Madrid ) 
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Fig. 235. — The bulls of Guisando. Avn \. 


h ang tinted with the red and blue shades affected b\ the Oreck artists. This 
marvelous head, |ustl\ tonsideied a personification of Iberia, was executed in 
the Filth C entury H t . The artist was no doubt \ersed in the traditional forms 
of Iberian si ulpture, and had (neck models of early Ionian art. 

An excellent evidence of the relations existing between Spain and the 
( trient is the collection ot \ otivc offerings consisting of a number of bulls' heads 
found at G'stig on the Island of Mallorca (Ho. 2551. Many ot the stone canines 
of Iberia are also found leprodueed in small bron/e figures. 

We also find among the relies of prehistoric Spain the figure of a bull with 
a human head, but it is not known by what mysterious means the primitive Ibe- 
rians learned to leproduce this type which originated with the Babylonians 
I hese figures are (airly abundant in Spain and all are the work of the early 
Iberians. The best known is the one reproduced in figure 234, at the Archaeo- 
logical Museum ot Madrid. M lleu/ey demonstrates hc\ond question that it is 
related to the monsters of Mesopotamia. The type is tile same: the head is 
turned to one side in the same manner, the face is bearded and the knees and 
tail are bent in the same way. Indeed, the cntiic figure has the same majestic 
aspect as its Babylonian model. It is hardly to be conceived that two peoples 
so dilterent would 

so we are convinced 
more than everol the 

surprising tendency ^ 

of the Oriental types ' 

to spread. But • JS 0 

so 

strange a figure should 

be imitated in tar-ott ^ , 

Iberia and survive — . 

there so long a time. 

I he heads of these Fig. 2.3U. - Carnivorous animal called the Iberian lion nf Baena. 

Iberian bulls were ( Archaeolo/fical Museum of Madrid. 1 
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finally changed t<> animal heads, such as those of lions or other carnivorous 
animals; \ve note the same in teria-eotta ware { figs. 235 and 23b). \ here are 
even long lint's of them in pairs, probably an avenue leading to some funerary 
monument. They are finally transformed into pigs, and as such we frequenth 
find them dating from the Roman period and bearing long Latin inscriptions 
< »f dedicate m. 


Summary. — The kingdom of the Hittites in the mountains of northern Syria was one of the 
foreign countries which adopted the art ot Babylonia. Here the palaces were of stone, but the 
sculptures and the inscriptions were in imitation of the art of Mesopotamia. In the mountainous 
countries of Lycia and Phrygia, both Greek and Oriental influences can be traced. I 11 the stone 
tombs uf Lycia we see the earliest examples ot beams and roots which atterwards became charac- 
teristic ot the Ionian order ot Greece. The Phoenicians imitated and exploited the types they bor- 
rowed from butli the Egyptians and Assyrians Practically nothing remains of the temple at Byblus. 
More relics survive 111 the Phoenician colony at Cyprus, such as sculptures, pottery and jewelry 
Preniosaic Palestine is now beginning to be known. In the Canaanean sanctuaries we find rows of 
pillars or menhirs. In lewisli times this country was, artistically, a Phoenician colony. The temple 
at Jerusalem can be reconstructed only from the descriptions of the Bible and Josephus Ot Car- 
thage, another Phoenician colony, no architectural remains have survived from Punic times. Her 
colonies in Spain have yielded examples ot sculpture and ceramics A native Spanish art began to 
flourish in the Fifth Century p,.t , but it was strongly affected by both Greek and Oriental influences. 

Bibliography. — For the Hittites, Wrk.ht: I he Empire of the Hittites. I*b4. — J G vrnstano: The 
Limit of the hittites, 1910 — For monumental works. O Puhsiuv Klein- Asien utul Xordsyrten. 

— ( Ausyrahunqen :n tsendschirh, 1*93. Bop a -hot Biunrerke. 1912. — D. Hogarth. 
Carchermsh, 1014. — For Lycia. Nu-.mwn \\n Pt i frsln . Rcisen m Lykien. lbSO. — For Cyprus, 
L. di P. Ctssoi Cyprus, lbbO — Richilk Kuprin,, die Bibel urid Homer . Ib93. - A. S. Mi rrw : Zf.i- 
cavations in Cyprus, 11HJ0 For Phoenicia, E. Hi \av Mission de Fhemae. lbdl. - For Palestine in 
premosaic times, H. Vim f\t Canaan, 191 2.— Jewish Ornamen . 1922 - For Hebrew art. M de Yogi i • 
Le temple de Jerusalem. — Pirrot \m> Cmen/ Histmro do l' Art dans Tantiqinte, V ol. I\' (also 
English translation) For Spanish archaeology, I Rmiw: Los nomhres de importancia de las 
islas Pitiusas. lOfMJ — P Pvuis. L'art etl'indastne cle T Espaytie primitice, 190o —Paris wo Em.i i , l tie 
forteresse iherique a Osuna, 1900. — Siki t Los premiers dyes du metal on E spay no. Iss7. I illartcos 
u Hcrrenas. —The following monographs in the Rente des (juestions histom/ues are important: 
Sirft Orientan v et accidentally eri Espayne, _and in Rente A rcheoloyqque, } Bonsor J.es colonies 
ayncoles preromaines du Gitadalquinr. l*9s Sikh t - Essai sur la chronoloyte protohistorique 
de la perunstile iherique. 1907. — D. Dm hhh-tk Essai de la chronoloyte prehistorique de T t:spay- 
tie. 190S. - L. Jolliv Los dyes protohistoriques dans la pentnsule hispamqtte. 1910. — P. Paris Le 
tresor dejavea, 190(5. — Yivls v Esci di ro. hstudtos de arqueoloyta eartaymesa. 



Fig. 237. — Iberian bronze found at Despefiaperros. 
( Cabre Collection. ) 



Fig. :23s. — Wooden bridge in the highlands of northern India. K \siinik. 


CHAPTER X 

1111 AK1 < >1 run IAR-JASI AM' Its KCLAIIOX 10 OUIl'LMAl \U1 
BRUIWWIC Alt I IX I X I ' I A . — * . [tl.i U-IILTU 'HIS I Alii. — MIMIK \k['. 

mr art ni nirw wi ■ i\r\\. 

B iAtiN'h Persia rises a baniei which effcctualK ditides the peoples lhiny < >11 
either side nf it It o insists < >f the Pamirs and the hi**h desert of Gobi. 
The journey across this countiy is lone and diftii ult, the reads are had and the 
niniintain passes almost inaceessilile. Indeed, there is no east < ommereial land- 
nmte between the peoples of Western Asia and the ver\ different races which 
ha\ e since time immemorial occupied the eastern half of that continent. The 
ancients knew little or nothin** of this distant land, although the\ imported a 
few of its products, such as spit es and textiles, which * ante b\ sea to the ports 
of the Persian Gult, and it is reasonable to behe\e that an n\cnue of commeri e 
leading throti**h Mongolia and mIicikl to the Camasus h.is existed sun e pr< lns- 
ti die times. 

C ertain decoratnc themes may have been transmitted through this channel 
to the prehistoric populations ol (ireece and other portions ot Hurope: lor a 
knowledge of ( liiental art is sometimes indicated in theit cetamics which did 
not originate with the nations of Western Asia, such as Ass\iia or Persia, with 
which the ancient Hellenic peoples were in diieit communication. 
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Fig. 239. - Seringham. Stone construction 
in imitation of a wooden ceiling. 


I he only pe< >j >Ie > >f the 
Far hast known to the ( weeks 
and Romans were the 1 Inn his 
who dwelt just beyond the 
high mountains, and even 
they were vaguely believed to 
be a mysterious race endowed 
with supernatural powers. 
Alexanders expedition to 
India only added to their 
teputation tor mysteiv, and 
Greek and Roman geogra- 
phers and encyclopedists 
commented on the marvels 
related by the scientists who 
aeeompanied the great con- 
queror. It is from these men 
that we get our earliest ac- 
count of the peoples of India 
in the- fourth Century hi. 
We are also indebted to the 
narratives of tile Chinese pil- 
grims who later came to India 
to visit the holy plac os asso- 
ciated with the origins of the 


buddhist laitli. 1 he writings 
"t the period of the Arab c onquest add little to our knowledge, and it was onlv 
when Marco Polo and the Portuguese and Dutch explorers finally reached the 
Far Fast and brought back accounts of what they had seen that Futope began 
to have any definite knowledge of this strange vv orld. W'e find m pottumd a 
late Gothic style that reminds us of the monuments of India, and the’ French 
ait of the Seventeenth and Fighteenth ( outlines was strongly indue need by the 
fabrics and pmcclains imported from Fastern Asia. 


I he tastes of Europe have also had their part in the- formation of ( )nental 
art. Attempts were made in Japan and China to imitate the artistic methods of 
the ( teeident, but the only result was to denaturalize their own art . In recent 
years the Japanese have made strenuous efforts to counteract the influence of 
Furope. and a magnificent publication. -The Flowers of the Fmpire", tepmduces 
in all their beauty the works ol the older painters of the Far Fast and vindicates 
thcii artistic traditions. Prior to the revolution, Furopean explorers brought 
back great quantities of material front the interior of China which was beromhm 


every year more accessible. Now the treasures of many of the temples have 
been scattered, tombs have been violated and so many works of art have been 
acquired by the collections ol Futope and America that it has become neces- 


sary to it vise materially almost all our opinions concerning the art of the 
f ar Fast. 
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Fiu. r’-IO. Court ot the Kailas. excavated from the rocU. Non 


l\m\ \m> ( nnioiu \. — ( )tir ideas rt gardmg the ;t nt u | it 1 1 \ of the ait of 
India hu\e been changed greallx during the last t hi 1 1 \ xear.s. The eoimtrx lias 
bet. nine bettei known. Ihitish troops ha\e opened tip the mountain regions of 
the not tli. small h wal nniseunis ha\ e been t rented and a n insiderable number of 
publications base been issued enu ring the art. historx and ei\ ih/atiou ol India. 

It was long believed that India was the uadlenfthe Kumpean late and 
that here were founded tin principal industries of eh ili/dtion. The subtei- 
r.anean rot k tem]des wen* thought to be contemporary with earlx Mg > p t , and 
monumental works were e\er\ where supposed to dare back to the most ancient 
times. When a s\steniatii and < hroiiolngieal sttu i ot Itidutn art and ei\ih/ation 
was.it last imdeitakeii.it was disen\eied with sui prise that the most annnit 
monuments of India date onh ftoin about the I bird ( etitury n.t;. Most o| the 
\'edas. in their present foim at hast, and the gieat epic poems ot Indian liter- 
ature turnout to be t omparatix el\ modem. Idle imagined lmarx anUt|uit\ of 
India litis laded a wax 

Xe\ ertlieless, it m list bt Iranklx admitted that some of the most t omplex 
manitestatioiis of ait and poetrx are an elaboiation of tile xvmk of intllgetious 
schools which were ninth more ancient. I he art hiteeture of India, w ith its more 
i n less is ,nst it ms imitate ms. reflects t he menit try ' 'I ail art natix e t < > the t i .untrx . 
lor it is verx exulent that its ilex elo] iinent required an environment mil ill 
foiests with a plentiful supplx of timbei. Wooden construction was so usual m 
tally times that tlown t, > a late pt-imd the stiuetiues ot stone preserved tie- 
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Fig. 2 - 11 .— Buddhist tope, or relic-slirine. ,S unchi. Im.iv. 

forms cmplovcd in timbered buildings i fig. In the i jus at Kuril all the 

elements ot a wooden frame-wurk are earved lV"in the native rmk; anil when it 
was nut practicable t< > carve hem stone the required ferms, the architects put 
in artificial wooden parts, but always with the purpose ef supporting the vault 
ef the reef ef the uue. In the same manner we see indications "f an .archi- 
tecture composed exclusively ot wood preserved in ordinary modern construc- 
tions. When the supports for a bridge or a terrace are being built, the but- 
tres ses are conneited by a Irame composed ot trunks of trees, each < nurse 
of which projects beyond the one beneath until the interval between is span- 
ned i tig. 2 sis 

I his is quite in keeping with the ui counts brought back bv the scientific 
observcis who accompanied .Mexander. They told of the marvelous land of 
India, its forests and strange animals, and they described some ot the monu- 
ments lliev saw. but m spite of their admiring descriptions of roofs and gate- 
wavs plated with gold, the buildings vv ere, so tai as vv e can learn, of wood and 
richly io\er> d. All the structures coiiteinpoiary with Alexander’s conquest have 
now disappeared. In our study of Indian culture we note a fiiahmanic ait vvlm h 
enjoyed a splendid renaissance in the Eighth ( entury of our eia, and a Iiuddhist 
ait bearing stiong evideme of ( .reek and other Occidental influences. 

1 he character ol brahmanie art maybe studied t" best advantage in tin 
great mek-hewn temples, .■space torbids our describing them one by one, and it 
is equally impossible to n duee them t>. a single type. I kill after hall i .>v end with 
relief sculptures sueiee.l one another, and tall isolated columns ornamented 
with strange mouldings rise like obelisks ill the i entre of courts excavated from 
the heart of a rocky hill i fig, 2401. brahmanie art did not .adhere to an\ one 
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art hitcctural stvle: 

' t i s interesting 
ehiefh fur its fan- 
tastic relief ran - 
mys. (. >nlv in the 
eave nt the Kailas 
at Hllora are the 
r 1 1 eh -eu t ] n 1 la i s 
arranged as in the 
i lassn basilica s. 

I he capitals i if the 
i iilum n s tend ti > 
i 1 1 1 1 f i a m ti i a defi- 
nite ty pc. Even the Fig. ' 24 : 1 . — Ythara or cel!, m the Buddhist stj le of India, 

stitictural firms 

shew a tendency In depart from the traditi"iis impnsetl 1>\ the earlier wood 
i i iiistructi' at iiftlte time nfthe Maced' >nian conquest. 

lint the de\ el'ipment "f this liiahmanic art was cheeked by the f n mitlable 
omwth nfthe litiddhist sects. The disseminati' in ot this new philosophy attract- 
ed main nfthe members nfthe ancient castes nf India away ft'nm the liralimtin 
c;i\e-ti'inples. All u\er the peninsula and especially in the m nth west a strange 
new art y'rrw up which spread mera great part nf Eastern Asia, litiddhism re- 
i)nired new architectural types; the religious legends nf liuddha and his enm- 
panit ins were \ cry ditferent from the liiahmanic epics represented nn the reliefs 
"(the laves nf southern India. Immediately after the death nfthe fminder nf 
the new taith it became necessary tn enllert the h"lv relics tissi iciated with his 
life and ministry and tn enshrine them in small c< uiimenn irati\ e mi uHttnents. 

1 his was the purpose nt the topes, nr stupas, which are found in such great 
numbers in the broad /one extending across the northern part of llindostan 
latch marks the spot where some memorable episode of Buddha's life oceurretl 
. a- is the depositary nt a pieeimts casket containing a bone or other liolv relic 
"t the tounder nt this religion. 1 lie topes are small hemisphei ieal structuies. the 
dome rising little aho\e the surface of the around and crowned b\ a stone 
column ornamented with smooth bands or cirt h s ( fig. 24 1 i. Except for this 
lanciful embellishment, the tope is usually without ornamentation. It is set upon 
a platform faced with stone in imitation of wood cnstnicti' m which is either 
square or c ircular. 11 k interior of the dome is .1 solid mass of rough stone rem- 
loreed by ladial walls which give it the cohesion nceess.ux to hold in place the 
exterior easing. Almost all these topics hate been parth destmved b\ treasurc- 
hunteis in st an h ot the casket or reliquary, < ontained 111 the dome, but the 
representations on Buddhist relicts enable us to ast ertam the precise forms ot 
these strut t tires when they were still intact and surniounit d b\ the stone 
ci ihimn. 

1 he tenets of Buddhism anil tilt' example of its founder were an ineentne 
t" ast etieism, so w e nsuallv find beside the tope a zi/him. or small cell for the 
am horite who h\ed there and consecrated his life to the care of the sacred 
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s 1 1 o t . 1 ll t‘s e IF 

haras die small lec- 
tangular structures 

0 mtaining a single 
small n n mi. The 1 c- 
ligi'ius veneration 
inspired bv this 
lone nn mk led t> > 
the d e e 1 1 r a t i < 1 11 

1 >f these \ iharas 
\\ li i c ll lie e a m e 
m 1 1 r e and mme 
elaborate as time 
went mi, and we 
find graeeful chap- 
els nl' carved stone 

I- ii». 243.— Vihara set w itlim the cloister of a Buddhist monastery. Ism 1 with c< 'luiinis flank- 
ing t he ii doois, 

mouldings and other architectural ornaments. The gabled canopy "\er the 
doorway gives these buildings an appearance that is anvthing but ( Inental; the 
1 mtline resembles that of a ( ireek temple. It is 111 this tv pe of Hindu 0 mstruetii m 
that the influence ■ if 1 lellenic art is nn >st e\ ident 1 fig. 242 1. hv ( 11 the ( apitals o! 
the columns tire ornamented with whites and acanthus leaves, tmd although 
we And eerttnn departures from the original Greek model, till the elements ol 
the Corinthian capital arc there dig. 2451. As time went on and Buddhism began 
to triumph thtoughout Laslern Asia, the tope, m relit -slirmc. togetiici with the 
vihaia and its monks began to attract to the sat red spot pilgrims flom mans 
parts. ( )ther hermits came and more cells were required; the tope became en- 
closed b\ a rectangle of surrounding \1ha1as. the whole forming a sanghaiama, 
or monastit i faster not unlike the Kill opean monasteru s ol the Middle Ages 
Later on, these sangharanias with the subsidiary buildings icquired by a 
religious eonimunitv were limited in their si/e only by the means at the disposal 
of the monks, but lor a time they consisted only o| the rectangular enclosure 
composed of the \thuius with their cells opening toward the intettor of the 
court and facing the tope in the centre, finally these monasteries were made to 
contain not onh the living monks, bill also an ever increasing population of 
images, each ot which required a shelter in keeping with the veneration in 
which it was held. These statues gtadualk crowded out the monks from the 
inner eoiiit, the \ iharas surrounding the tope were u inverted nit" chapels, or 
shrines, and the eoinmtinitv was obliged to build a m w iloBti-i, plainer than 
the lust, containing the principal apartments required tor monastic life, like the 
cliaptei -house and the ielcctoi \ as a ( hi istian mi mastei y dig. 2431 

The struuural technique of these great Buddhist nionasteiies leaves much 
to be desired. Tliev were usuuliv built of rmighlv hewn stone blocks and coated 
with a gvpsuni stucco u|ioii which were moulded figures and relicts 1 heir walls 
often bulge and sag; the most famous Buddhist mon.isti ncs ol noithern India. 
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;ti e m iw m rums and ait- belli t; cm a- 
\atcd b\ tlic officers nf tin- llntish 
.irm\ stationed in that c i mntry. Hut 
Buddhist ci immunities continued to 
exist in the utlu-r c < nmtrie.s nver 
w liich the religion spread. In Thibet. 

( hula and Mongolia we tire able to 
stndv the activities of the monks 
liihabitme tt sanoharaina. I lie isolat- 
ed tope is also found m Cambodia. 

It is an indispensable feature of 
the temples m the intern >r ot Asia. 

lint mure imjioitant than arcln- 
tectnie as a \ chicle fur the spread 
"1 lluddhist art were the caned 
statues and reliefs. Architecture 
was compelled to adapt itsell to 
the forms required b\ the building 
material ot the countix in which it 
lotind itself, but the same sculptural 
themes could be copied anywhere. 

I Ins is the in o i e unpaitant ■ .n 
account ot the untisual ciicuin- 
stanees uncli'r whic'h lluddhist Fiji. ‘244. — Buddhist relief. Amiimcati I\i>i\. 

sculpture de\ eloped. 

buddhism bei>an to spread pist at the tune when communication was es- 
tablished between the llellenic < tccident and the far East. Subsequent to 
Alexanders expedition to India an independent Grcco-Bactrian kingdom was 
h uinded to the northwest ot India by the- successors ot the* conqueror whic'h 
loi a time included a poition ot India Mere the Greek leaders were nat- 
uralK desirous ot keeping open the mountain passes and maintaining rela- 
tions with the nations ot Western Asia, the* land ot their oriyui. The coins 
ot these* Bactnan kines are Greek in t\pe >o we ha\e m northwestern India 
and extending down to the Hindus a Hellenistic element which contributed 
not a little to the dc \ elopment ot the religious sculptures repiesentiii” the 
story ot Buddha. We see the latter standing or seated with crossed lees and 
weanne a lone mantle with narrow folds in imitation of those ..f the Greek 
statues. 

This 1 ept csentAin m of Buddha was tin* means ot spreading thremjhetit the 
far Last the mart eh. U s arrangement of diapeiy ..it^nutecl h\ the 1 lelleuie 
sc*ulptors. In e'leantii* relicts sculptured on rocks, alone the rixeis of China and 
in the temples ot tar-otf Japan we tunl the heure ot the ereat re tormer standing 
or seated, linniobilc*, in his e\e> the* laneuul expression peculiar to the Asiatic, 
but always clad in the full mantle of the ( >cc_ident. the oaiment ot the Greek 
philosophers so tamihar to the student of Hellenic art die 

but imitations ot thine,, (ireek were not < ontined to cs ‘ins. arc'hitc'c'tm e and 
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staluai ' . tlu influ- 
ence nf this art i' 
also felt first anil 
f iremust m purclv 
do i irative themes. 
They introduced 
1 n t " India the 
bands of garlands 
suppi >rted liv ( hi 1- 
dre'n as well as the 
practice of divid- 

in» the composi- 
Fig. 245 . — Corinthian capital of a Buddhist monument. I\un. • , ... 

ti< 'll 1 >\ setting tin 

reliefs into square 

eonipartments or rectangular niches. In Buddhist art the ( )rient not only imitated 
the (tciident, hut e\rn seemed almut to compete with it. 

Even the departures from the Greek models m the course of their adapta- 
tion to this art ate extremclv interesting to the student. We see in sonic of tin 
errors of these pseudo-Greek artists of India the same tendencies that we find 
m certain pro\ineial schools of classic ait among the partly civilized peoples of 
Kumpe. At first sight it would he easy to mistake i main Buddhist reliefs for 
the works of the artists ot Gaul or Thrace during the Greco-Roman period, 

do the Klim] iean student this Greco-Binldhist art is more instructive than 
genuine Eastern art with it'- disordeth prolusion o| decoiative elements. We 
are interested Bevoiid measure to see in this remote land and among a n alien 
rate the demrativc themes of classic art interpreted in the spirit of the least. 
From tin contrast afforded we arc enabled to perieive the nature of our own 
artistn reactions. 

bo long as Buddhist art flourished in India the old Bralunanie castes ncvei 
ceased to combat it with all the ancient traditions of their Hie. By the (eighth 
t entury the people ol India became wears ot this never ending religious strug- 
gle, and a reconciliation of the two sects took place Ihe people returned to 
the old Brahman faith which m turn adopted to a considerable extent the con- 
cepts of Buddhism, espci ialiv in the math ol India. With this compromise Bud- 
dhist ait lost its puiitv in India, fo this revival ot Brahmanism belong the great 
pyramidal pagodas which are. perhaps, the most interesting stiiictnres in all 
India < hie of the most striking ot these monumental compositions is the temple 
of bermgham with its pagodas shaped like stage-towers serving, like the Egyp- 
tian p\ Ions, to ornament the gateways to the sacred enclosure (tig. ’4“ ). I'nlikc 
the Buddhist monasterv, the Brahman sanctuary is not the retreat of a religious 
community hut latliei a mlleetion of halls ha the accomodation of multitudes 
of pilgrims, parks containing saen d ponds and open porticos, all crowded with 
fanciful and complicated sculptui.il compositions i tig. J481. 

The riihnessand piofusion of the ornainentatioii of these Hindu temples 
overpowers the ( h eidentni mind, at eustomed as it is to an entirely different 
type of beautv . To its exotic character is added the oyervvhelming effect ]>ro- 
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duced 1 >v its niNrniuus mass. Nut < > nl y are 
the pagodas, nr I’of’ums. quite high, but they 
are divided into horizontal hands ot relicts 
which giv e them tt still lottier appcaiam e 
■ tig. 2401. < Hheis are pyramidal idles ot spire 
heaped mi spire ■ >\ ort" *ppin»j me another in 
ini alenlahle pn >fusi. m. >omc “1 these go/'itm^ 
date from the period of the Aral) invasion 
when the peninsula 'it I lindostan tell So stul- 
denlv under the sway ol Islam. I he Arabs, 
lone familiar with the architecture ol the by/- 
antine Empire, introduced the dome, though 
m India it was "lien composed ol a solid 
mass 1 >f masi >nr\ . 

From this peiiod date the rreal militaiy 
constructions of India sin h as the gates and 
walls o| Delhi and Ilenares which will be 
discussed when we take up the Moham- 
medan art ot India. I'mi to the time of the 
Mogul eoiKpiest. India was ih in need ot 
nuhtaiw detenses, proteeted as she was by 
lie! rigid taste system within and by sea and 
mountains without. The existin'* tnil an In- 
tent lire "f India, sueli .is the palates ol her 
princes and raiahs so tamous at e\eiv period 
of her historv. also belongs to this Indo-Arab 
st\le. fa the more tineient examples wore of 
w ooil .mil ha\ e long si in e disappeared. I here 
are no monumental tombs of this penod in Fll{ . JUi . Buddhist art. Statue 

India; the tenets ot buddhism opposed the 1 a Buddha. ( Museum of the Louvre.) 
idea of vainly attempting to picserve in 

splendor man s perishable shell A school of this newi r biuhinan ait combined 
with eeitain buthlhist themes also developed in indo-C liina. In till' tropical 
forests of Cambodia we find the mins ot two magnificent groups of buildings 
abounding in relief si ulptures of fantastic monsters and strange mythical per- 
sonages. Tills Cambodian, or Khmer, art was a revelation to Europe when tilt' 
Colonial Minister exhibited at the 1 ’ai is exposition ot 1 S.Ai a number of easts 
and drawings icpresenting the ait and arehitei tine discovered at Angkoi. Never 
i.oitld the ( fccidental miml have toneened ot such an extraoi dmarv and com- 
plicated combination of vv lid fancy ami genuine ai tistie merit, but the impressn >n 
produtetl was not lasting; tin monuments ot Angkor remained almost forgotten 
until ( .eiiera I liev he. the gov ei nor ot the i o[ony ami an i nthusiastie arehac* >logist, 
cleared away the forest growth from the t mils and even levived the festivals 
represented m the relicts. Today there is even a community of v ellovv robed 
buddhist monks installed in the temple. 

We know almost nothing ot this C ambodian kingdom of the Kilmers w ho 




Fig. 247. — Brahman temple of Sermgham. Kou. 


posst ssed sutlicient resources ami artistic ability to erect the lna-mtu ent and 
1 ' 'ssal sti ticlures at An-hor. Xu liteiary tradition has mine down tn us that 
< nabli s us t" rcc instruct the history of these people. Their art was nt-mu- 
nu utal in character, and their reliefs and nthet seulpun c.s set \e , .nly tn establish 
tw-n nr t In ee fundamental tacts. The Khmer art n| Cambodia is Indian bemud 
ail question A dcttiched brant h nf the -reat Hindu family established itsell m 
<■ amlmdia. probably at a tune when things were becoming title, .inf a table in 
many parts nf India f.r members nf the liuddhist sects This Arum ait nf | [j n _ 
<l"stan is nut tn be mistaken; it is very different tmm that nt the yellnw ] •€•< iplt-s 
"1 Indu-t Inna. A statue was discn\ercd m the rums at Angkor ..fa seated kirn, 
"h" i s taliid the "I.epcr Kin- by pnpular traditmn and win. is supposed tn 
hate built the city . I his nude t rout Inn- liguie, imw in the l,..u\re, c. u res]., unis 
cluseh b. .til m o .untenancc and style nf exei utinn tn the standing luutres nf 
I’Uddha already nientinued. Wi imtc the same Hindu < liarat tenstii s in the 
relict sculptures whn h m\er the walls at Angkor 

It is etidtnt that the founders ..| this Kilmer kingdom were Hindu m- 
' adei s win. were well \ ersed in all the traditions of Buddhist art . The ca].ttal at 
Angkor s. enis to hate i n\eied an immense area judging bv the extent . .t rums. 
Like all -i eat nations, this people niusi hate had its da\s of -loiy. It is emai-h 
perhaps. In say that < xi ept fur tile pyramids of Kgypt the temple ,.f \ngkor-Yat 
is the •• i catest stone sum tun i \ ei laisi d b\ the hand ..f man 
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W’c >.('(_ m tile ii licK at 
Angkor the mihtaiv cxpedi- 
ti' nr' . t h c r c t i n ti e ami the 
t i nirt testn aK of the nnkii'iWH 
'.IHTI'HVIIN "f the "I. (pci 
Kina . I lie ' >n 1 \ definite mt* u- 
matinn \vi' ha\r I'murmin" 
the hisPuv "I Angkor is that 
i if its ( a]>titn‘ ami vitkina It 
was taki'n twin' l>\ the > 'ia- 
mr'.i', 1 1 lit t* in I i ' ; and again 
i n i t ~z . >nl (sequent t < * t h e 
laltei ilatr thr kings i ,f ( am- 
lii alia nii w cil tn t hr cast , tirst 
t" I a ark and kill t t" I 'in mi - 
I ’full w lici r ,i shade i a 1 1 1 the 
i ild kingih ail 'till exists under 
a Fi t ilt'll | a i itet 1 1 a ate. 

I he sti in tun s at Angki *r 
i ' msist nf t w 1 1 op ui j is. ( int- 
is t allei 1 Angki a -Thi mi and 
a]i|ieais tn hate been the res- 
idence - if tile kings; till" ' itliei . 

A n g k ' i r-Yat. is cvidentK a 
in - in u in en t a 1 t e ill pi e . At 
Angki ir - 1 In mi we find a strong wall thirteen feet high, but Imtli within and 
with' nit the rank \egetatimi ul the tropics has jinmn fur eeutuiies hiding the 
pyramidal pavilions with their lim i/< mtal bands of i chefs. 'I he broad inclines 
of this Versailles of the Far Fast are still to lie traced leading to aitilieial basins 
ei|uip|M'tl with landing-places tip j-.ni 

< >ne of the most prominent features of Angkor-TImm is the tower with 
its foil i en oi ni mis heads o| liuddha Ii inning the four la < ades. The\ rest upon the 
superimposed substi lit tines and are i rownril with great ci implicated head- 
dresses icsembling i upolas. 

The pa\ ihmis ot the to\al palai e at Angkm- I'll' mi tire nm vet i leared of 
the thii k forest growth which enshrouds them. One tiwveller recounts Ills im- 
pn s'Uins as he mounted the terraces and towels at Angkoi. As he tiscended the 
trees seemed higher and higher, and w hi n hi looked out In mi the topmost pin- 
nacle nothing could be seen but an linliioken sea ot t"liagc extending tc i the 
lim i/on in ev en dnec linn. I he main building c d the great temple ot Angki >r-\ at 
isa natt 'ow tec tangular hall in the centre ol an c \ er using smies ot c'oneeiitnc 
eoiuts 'I lie Klimi'i an h t tec Is weie tinac c j tiai n t«'< l with the vault and could root 
then apartments miK In aihanc ing each slice c isi\ <> cmiisi' o| stone toward the 
ce nter. It is dptic all to believe at lust sight that the nucleus ot this majestic 
strut Hue is a .single long hall, kite inti mu o| this apartment is entered with 
relicts arranged ill In u i/i mtal bands oi Ii allied I > \ an lies and pro|ec tmg an hit c e - 
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Fig. 219. — Gopura at Comeeveram. Inlu 


tural features. Hen- we M-r 
representation'- of dancer'. 
P.uddhist c e i e m < * n i es anil 
rows nf monsters interrupted 
onh b\ mouldings and "thet 
raided work. 

I lie galleries cnnnn't- 
mg the |ia\ili"n> at Angkot 
are lighted 1 > v windows in 
wliii h stone openwork tn 
lmitatinn of \v""den lattices 
S' iftens the light fn mi with' ait 
(Plate XXIII and tigs 2ie 

and 251.) Nellie times this 
1 ipenw 1 irk . ehastelv figured, 
is emploted ;is a decoratm 
(dement separating the relitds 
between the windows. 

These buildings at Ang- 
kor represent the highest 
achievnicnt of the compli- 
( atecl Hrah manic st\ le. It is 
an art abounding in exquisite 
details, but la< king the 1 itderlv 
and logical anangement to 
which the Western mind lut' 


.always been accustomed 
Uuddhist art seemed about to meuhate this principle in the mind of the peoph 
"I India and b\ means ol its sculptures, almost llellenie in character, to spread 
its ideas throughout Mas tern Asia; but the am ient tradition o[ Hindu art and 
mythology absorbed unit a portion of the technique of the (.reeks and Us 
spirit was mu in anywise transformed. The reliefs of Angkor- Vat are perhaps 
the best example we hate of this relapse ut ( inental art (tig. 2tai. 

hasterneis themseltes hate always possessed a certain conception ot the dif- 
leienee between the ( Jriental and ( >ceidental mind as well as of the unalterable 
nature ot Hindu art. At the Persian court, subject to the influence of both Syria 
and India, the poet .Masnati imagined the king sending for a ('.reek and an 
* 11 unta * art 'st ti ' compete 111 the deeoratii m 1 >f a wall. First the ( Inental cot ered it 
with figures I10111 top to bottom; then the (.reek came and cleaned it complcte- 
lt , leat mg its white surlace and precise lines gleaming in tile bright sunlight. 
' his ra ' ll,T 11 uitirnis the opinion that while Western artists are often weak ami 
une. rtam in their handling of color, they cannot be excelled in their precise 
treatment A line and form. In this respect the Oriental is confused, ec centi ie 
and 1 aprici' ms. 

but with all our classic prejudices and accustomed as we are to a b.talk 
different Up.- of bcaut>. we mat still appieeiate the esthetic qualities ,,f t im 
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Euj. i'nk — Entrance tn the first court in line wit'., 
the mam avenue of approacli AwiImik-Vvt 


peoples "I Asia. X" sell". .1 nf art 
is with' >ut lustiticatii m if it is sim i*t t 
in its wink, ;ind beauty is alwav s 
absolute and nut the special pre- 
rogative "fa single race. 

Then' als" existed in India a 
"f painting which enriched 
with color the reliefs "1 the tem- 
ples. We still find in the ca\ts 
"1 Ajanta a series nf great fresc ns 
which are the eldest paintings . 

Kastern Asi;t. 

Cmxv a \ i> J.vi'.w. — Xetwith- 
standing all that we ha\e said, tin 
yellew races "1 Asia d" net display 
the same taste fur aggleincratiens 
et hinns as we h;t\e seen m India 
Altlu nigh they lie still further P • tin- 
east. C hina and Japan were destine I 
t" t reale an arl with clearer ideah 
and in which was to be revealed a 
new strength fur naturalness su- 
perior, perhaps, to that of the ( >< < i- 
dent. We shall briefly discuss the 

schools ol these countries and sum up in a lew words our knowledge ut the 
spiritual world ol the vellovv laces, a sul>|e<t to which an entire volume could 
hardly do justit e. 

t hina appears to have aheadv had an art antedating the influx of lSuddhist 
influences from India. 1 he most ancient records of this country are tilled with 
references to lamous painteis and artists, but we know little or nothing positive 
of this eaily Chinese art. Certain bron/es in the Imperial collection i great metal 
drums, or sacied vessels lor wine, whir h are plainly the wot k of a primitive 
art with their ct arse lines irregularly interlaced! seem to be contemporary with 
the Inst dynasties of (. hina; indeed, they may antedate the organi/ation of the 
monarchy and belong to the period when the country was still divided into 
clans or independent tribes. A lew at least are ascribed by C hinfse antH[uaries 
to the period of the llsia dynasty about 2000 u.c. Others are mu s" old and 
their profuse decoration places them as belonging to the C how dynasty wlmli 
ruled from 1 mu to 255 B.C. (fig. 25.A. Here we find line decmations, spirals, and 
conventionalized dragons and birds which remind us of the decorative motives 
of the Maoris and the natives ot Xew (iiiinea and other islands of the I'acihi . 
These Chinese bronzes also recall to our minds the ornaments ot the Alaskan 
Indians and the monuments of Mexico, and some investigators even go so far as 
to assume that there was a prehistoric art common to all the peoples of tin 
Pacific which included China. They believe that its piincipul centre mav have 
been in the south of that country, and from there it spread to the islands ofthe 
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Pacific and ( (Mitral America. (expe- 
ditions into the interior "1 (.Inna 
ha\e also brought back casts ot re- 
liefs with innumerable homes out- 
lined in profile taken troin square 
columns. I liese appear to lie cx- 
tremrlv old, antedating c\ en the 
influence ot Iluddhist art. I hey 
displav an extraordinary clarity ot 
vision in their representation ot the 
movements of animals, and the calm 
and icpose of plants aie shown with 
ni eat naturalness. We leprodmt 
the nr >st nnnarkal >le ot these i diets, 
or monumental engravings, which 
is known as "the tree ot the 1 Ian 
It represents an old tree partially 
denuded of its leaves, wlm h ser\e<! 
as a landmark between the two 
provinces. The tiee was evidently 
beginning to die. and it is pioba- 
lile that it was depu ted in ordei to 
perpetuate its spirit and that its 
semblance might continue tor c (Mi- 
times to mark the place where it once stood. (Plate AXI\ l 

()ther monuments which likewise bear evidence ol a v et y ancient artistic 
tradition are the colossal figures ol wairiois and animals in pairs which line 
the avenue leading to the Imperial Tombs at Nanking i ti”. J-bi. ( tthei sculp- 
tures similarlv arranged, but set in a semicircle in front ol a tomb and c oil- 
sjsting of mvthietd personages and rigid monsters, have been recently disc overed 
bv scMcMitihc expeditions. Hie tombs at Nanking vvei e those ot the first emperot s 
of the Minn dynasty ot the .'sixteenth ( entury. but there are others which are 
much older. ( Inna w ilh its deeplv looted ant estor-vv orship would naturallv be 
expected to pieserve in her tombs great <|u< unities ot important archaeological 
mate ii, d. The tombs themseh is aie sable 1 lauean and c oils is t ot a vaulted cham- 
ber approached liom a sacrecl enclosure with its monumental gate -wav and 
av (Mine of sc nipt 11 res. At first the deceased appt ai s to hat e been buried together 
with his slaves, wives and horses which were sacrificed in order to accompany 
their lord and master to the land beyond the grave Later, however, human 
sac ri fire was abolished anil it sufficed to surround the dead with the clay figures 
which we find today in such quantities. Lp to the present time the tombs of 
(.lima have been legaided with veneration and most of them still remain 111- 
V lol.lte. 

Hut aiic’Cstor-w oi ship, while it was net ei abandoned, was relegated to sec- 
ond place with the mti o duction of buddhism 

I he later religion did not reach ( hiii.i until about the vear v.o A pn us 
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Fig. 12ii. — Tower and cloister of the fust story 
of the temple at Angkor-Vnt. 
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emperor inspired i >\ a ill ram ot 
llii' birth mC a dixinr being sml 
emissaries tu India, and these ir- 
t urn i - i 1 accompanied 1 > v monks wh" 

Brought luniks, relics and reliefs 
illy. j;~i. Buddhism. which in India 
had t'' ei'inhata tradition hostile to 
its principles of asceticism, lound 
in ( Inna a more leccptixi field 
( ontueius. the philosophei of n sig- 
ntition iind lover of pr arcful nini- 
proniisp, had alretiih pnpaied his 
people fur the ascetic tenets of the 
ihnldhist faith. The new religion 
spread rapidly throughout C hina. 
mi masteries sprung lip e\ er\ where; 
and, most important of all. Ihnldhist 
art and dogma were preset w-d in 
♦ill theii purity. It is for this reason 
that the icient disto\eiies which 
ha\i' sin reeded one another in 
C lima ttie of especial interest, thr\ 
enable us to follow in detail the 
'arums stages of Buddhist art. 

( >n I y ;i lew years ago it was extirmcly dillieult to \ i si t tile countries I\ing 
between India and China, that is, the northern and western pnwincts of the 
Chinese hmpire. M en lledin was the first daring explorer to lea\e India and 
cn iss C htnese I urkestnn. win re he dtscot ei e<l in the district of K hottin a senes 
ot cities w Inch It ad been abandoned since the Kighth C eiiturv. I Itese are wit In ait 
doubt \ ei itable C hine.se I’ompriis dating from the period of the spread of bud- 
dhism. I.atei two (icnnan expeditions went to Khotan bv wax of Russia and 
returned with a huge number of relit s. tablets and m ulptures. It was not long 
ago that the I .outre opened the halls lontaimng the finds of the 1' rendi ex- 
pedition to Chinese T urki stun called the .1 h\.ston I\lliot. These explurets 
had the good fortune t< < diseo\ei in the rums of a Buddhist nioiiasterx the 
hiding plate ot tieasures, paintings and hooks alitmdonetl 1>\ the monks in the 
Ninth C entury ol our eia. Aimtln r I- reneh expedition heatletl b\ the I'rofessoi 
Chaxannes of the I'nixt rstty of I’aiis puhlished two great atlases of the monu- 
ments of northern C hina, anil their is also a recent publication In Stem on the 
mins of the tlesei Is ot central C hina , tig. 2001 . Mere, indeed, do we find the con- 
necting links between the ait of C lima and that of India and I'eisia. 

Now that the irsults of these expeditions ha\ e been placed 111 their propel 
chronological setting, it is possible to hazard an opinion t oncer ning the history ol 
art in the far Hast. We shall see lmw laithlullv China presetted the classic tra- 
ditions of C-reet 1 - Buddhist art. I he Chat a lines plum tgraphs of the unis of Yun- 
liang show the group of gigantic sculpt ui es and reliefs fount 1 in the mountainous 
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Fiy. 2T3 Evolution of Chinese art from the year 3000 n c. down to the present time. Curve. 

i i dint i y ill n< >rtht rn t hi nu, and we see how tin | inn ci pies i if the Indian school 
<4 (.it ft'i i-Buddliist art were preserved down to the ^l.xth ( enturv. Manv of these 
enormous figures are carted on the stone walls, which are also covered with 
innumerable smaller reli< ts of minor perse mages set in nit lies. There is. In iwever, 
httrdiy a noticeable different e between the reliefs of this Buddhist Pantheon of 
northern ( hina and those of the semi-Greek Buddhist art of India. P< rhaps their 
only mark of distinction is in the peculiar emanation of serenity and peace so 
tvpteal of Buddha. In China it attains a deeper abstraction and expresses with 
even greatei gentleness that resign at h >n to the will <>l the 1 n finite. (Plate XX YI ) 
In another group ]iiiblished In the Lhavannes expedition we see ( hinese 
art advance another steji in the Eighth C.enturv. These are the ieliefs of the 
c av es of Lung-men representing the | ir< u essf ns of im mks and i it her i erenn mies 
of a Buddhist religious community itig. a;ui. They are executed with great 
skill; indeed, the figures appear to be portraits. 

These reliefs of Lnng-men. with tin ir pn torial feeling for drapery in tin 1 
f ’Ids 1 4 the gui mi nts and their ariangement in near-[ierspeetiv e on the face of 

the rock, afford some of the 
most valuable indications we 
have of tile nahue of eaily 
Uiine.se art. 

P Util the Eighth (. entu- 
ry there were apparently no 
artists in ( hina sufficiently 
independent of the Greco- 
Buddhist tradition to (-(insti- 
tute what ci mid bi called a 
genuinely native Chinese 
si hool. Their piineipal work 
i (insisted ot the portraits 
v\ liich w eie set in the temples 
■•r kept at home to perpetuate 
the memory i if their am esti >rs 
i figs 2 * i ! , 2<)2 ;md 2 <Gi. ( Inly 
rarely do we find portraits in 
tile t "mbs; it w is siithcn nt to 
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■ > ] .rest nt t In - ili'i PiiM'i 1 
I >\ an i ngiuv ed st> »iip 
' m w hit h w.i-. a spec i- 
u)' n "t in's handwrit- 
ing. It is well kiii'wn 
that caligrnphvis con- 
sidered ' 'in 1 't the hue 
arts tinning the ( hi- 
nt sc, and, like music 
ani' mg ■ mrsch i s. it is 
ri gardcil as a mnnites- 
tatn m ' >f the s] iii it "1 
,i great man. A limit 
the 1 nirial chain) >er. m 
w Ini h this autograph 
ileld the place ' T In m- 
' 'r, were set m.ii \ eh ms 
si ill j it n rt s i .I bis o mi t- 
n is, liiends, sci\ailts, Fiy. 2 j-~. Stone bas-relief of the famous horses of Tam;. 

imisKiansomldn.il ns ( Imrcr^n, Museum.) Pmiwumm. 

l tig. >4 1. a n d e\t n 

his l'a\ i nitc In Tse as w ell (tigs, jti; am! -> 1 he buildings "f L hina ai e < it wa » >d 
'•r "f st "lie in imitation "f a timlicred stun ture. They are i irnamcntcd with gilded 
dragons, lacquer and tcrra-i otta. hut tlicv tire \crv different from the monumental 
strut lures of India anil Inth ■-(. hina. I’he Imperial I’tilace at Peking which was 
"i i u pied 1 >\ the Kuropean forces during the li"Xer Rebellion is tn 'thing hut a 
\ast park containing bridges and kiosks, and a spacious perspecthe is e\cry- 
where lacking. It is sinrouniled b\ a gieat stone wall broken bv gates and 
towers decoiated with tena-t "tta ornaments, i Plate XXV, 3.1 The pagodas of 
t hina with their many-storied towers anti tiled roofs seem to hat e been derived 
tp'in the stone go/'iirijs 1 >f India with their step-like bands of deo >rati' m. 

Neither the cult "f ancestors nor the philosophical religion of ( nnfucius 
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eall t, a tin* i . instnu - 
ti'Hi nt temples 

A', fan' military archi- 
tecture, the main de- 
fence ill ( hin a max 
In- said tn is msisl nf 
th(' ( rrcat \\ till \\ hich 
extends across the 
win he ill the in nth i it 
t lima, In i iken at mtei - 
xals 1 > x m min menial 
fates, i Plate XXY, N. i 
I h mm i r it x\ ;i s 
in it in tin h i t e i tin e, 
which demands an in - 
dent ereatix e impulse, 
t hat th(‘ ] ie< i| de ut tile 
far has t I e \ ea led 
their Greatest genius 
1 lie s|ieculali\e and 
res i e n ed philosophy 
"fCunfui ins led rathei 
t" t lie st inly nf na- 
ture itself. Withmit 
desiiing tn penetrate 
the great mysterx nt 
the unixer.se, he felt 
an intinite sympallix 
l"r all humble crea- 
tures, his brothers m 
this tugitix e a [ i ] i a l i- 
tiun nl' a xx-orld. ••( Inc 
day I dreamed 1 \xas 
a buttei tlx ", said the 


safe, ■■win, knows ,t today I am mu nicely a lnitteillx dreaming that I am a 
n'.m- I he earliest paintings otten represent the pietuie of an asceti, sitting 
lH ' n, ' ath a l "■ , ' :m,i ‘••"it'-mplatmo in silent extasx the mist rising oxer a 
xallex. J.atei the laxmite suli|et t is an almond branch agitated b\ the spnmr 
biee/e l Plate XXYlli. m a bird P'rehed upon a reed singing in the deux 
mr, I lie nio,st atmospheie is channinglx suggested by transparent masses , .f 
x oloi * hie school suet ceded another under the passing dxnasties, ami even 
the emperors themselves weie sometimes aitists of tepute. Many of the monks 
w. re painters, and them pictures are an cxp.essinn of them n-lmious senti- 
ments. At the end ot 1- ightli ( rnturyajapamse monk win, xxasalsoa painter 
s, .eaks ,,t the tram, no he had reee.xed in China. “The music. said he -tauoh, 
n, e lhat lll, ‘ ,n > s tenes ot the kuth .anno, be transmitted xxithou. the anfnf 
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I'iK. Jl/i. - Seated Buddha. Caws ot Ytiti la, tug Ch i ^ \ t Charannes fcxoeitition i 


pieLurcs 1 therefore brought with me sixteen ;i rt i>t and taught them t" paint 
the sacred figures. 

Japan, therefore, learned front China the art "i painting at a \er\ early 
period. One of the first Japanese artists, Kanaokti, who lived in the kighth Cen- 
tury, enjoyed in his time a reputation similar to that of the founders of the 
Italian si bools of the Kenaissani e. >csshu, a fifteenth C enturv painter, was 
ealled t< > China t> > decs n ate the resident e of the Km peri ir. < >n the ceiling of this 
] talaee he painted the stirred mountain of Japan, the v ■ ilcam i l-'ti|i-\ ama. J a j tanese 
artists frequently represent this mountain in llieii landscapes; it is a pei feet cone, 
an extinct \olcano crowneil with snow. lodav our knowledge of lapancse art 
has corrected the nnpiession formerly held that it was on I v sets md-i ate. 

From this lime mi Chinese and Japanese painting developed along parallel 
lines, and during the long centuries ot the .Middle Ages the\ produced wmks ot 
art that were far superior to contemporary Kuropcan paintings. Indeed, thev 
were entirelv conscious ot their .superiority. Iwo eighteenth C enturv Jesuit 
painteis, Atiict and C astiglimie. attempted to tcticli the piinciplcs of Italian 
painting to the aitists ol C hina. Imt they failed to arouse their inteiest. It is In- 
tel esting to note the opinion held !>y Tsu-l-Ixuei concerning the work of these 
Jesuits. In his on Painlm g’ he says ” I he Occidentals are fond ot 

giving their pictures perspei tis c, and nothing i mild be mme correct than the 
elfect they produce ot depth and reality, l igllies, houses and trees cast shadows 
as in nature itself. Their mural paintings of palaces and houses seem so ical that 
one almost wants to walk into them. While their work shows gieat skill m 
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I-ig. m - Procession of Buddflist monks Caves of Lung-Men Chins. (Charannes Expedition.) 


draftsmanship and execution, 1 would 
painting. ’ 

W’liat, then, are tin* fundamental 
Japanese painters win i den v e\ rn the i 



Fiy. - Buddhist head ot Kliotan. (Stem ) 


hardly go. v, lar as t. i class tt as vciitable 

principles ,.f the art of these Chinese and 
lame .if painting t<> the \\..rk . .f the artists 
"f the ( feculent - In the first place it 
is a spiritual feeling fur the symbolic 
which they strive t< > bring mu in 
everything they paint. Rarely d<> the\ 
attempt t. > represent nature as if it 
were entirely wanting in the sentiments 
w hii h inspire mankind. Rucks rise as 
if aspiring to perfection; trees wave in 
docile obedience to the wind; water 
fb.ws as though it were conscious of 
its mission to re Ires It and purify. A 
(hme.se artist can scarcely conceive 
ot a landscape without water, the verv 
name ot painting in Chinese is formed 
ot the two syllables meaning watei 
and land (figs, 2b, X and 2611). Animals, 
too, seem c apable of a leveling for tin- 
good and beautiful. An eagle, seem- 
ingly lost in deep thought, rests ill the 
eoolnem of a waterfall; a tigei becomes 





One nf tlie Ln-Han. nr sixteen companions of Rmldha. 
Chinese porcelain from the caves of Irhti. Tant; dynasn 
Larijer than life si Ze i finish Museum i 
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Figs Hi! mid Jiii — Chinese portrait heads. Mini; period. iRoi/al Ontario Museum./ 

1 swnbul nfninr.il strength 1 tig. gbf K ,t swan giaeefully s\\a\s amid lotus blos- 
soms; nr a | *I;i\ tul rat craftih prepares liet defences against a dug. 

Like all other creatures. man. ton, serins animated in these landscapes by 
Ins mural principals and his sentiments. Often tile pel villages are pilgrims in 
search uf truth who runic 1 >\ nurlit tn the hut of a hermit, the liulits nf which 


gleam in the midst uf a tempest which 
s\mbnli/es the tumult within their 
uvvn si mis. lint although he ne\er 
luses sight uf the mural furies which 
rule mankind, the riiine.se artist isalsu 
capable uf painting domestic scenes, 
portraits and e\en caricatures 

I’ictuies ut this sort. Iiuwevi r. 
ha\e alwavsbeen regarded ;ts second 
rate, and no artist painted them ;is 
a regulai thing until about the mid- 
dle of the Kigliteenth Centun, when 
1 1 iik lisa i , a great Japanese painter, 
began to specialize 111 this class ut 
work, lie painted a series ut one 
hundred \iews of luji-\unia showing 
the stirred mountain as it is in each 
season of the \ear and at e\ erv hour 
of the das. We see it in a mist 1 fig- 
ure dft 1, in the falling rain and eirn 
through the mesh of a hslieimuii s 
net. Hokusai's talent for painting was 
simple mars clous, and his ardent 



Fir. Hi? - Portrait head uf an empress. 
Menr oeriod. (Roi/al Ontario Museum.) 
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Fig. 2'i-t. —Terra-cotta musicians and dancers from a tomb of t lie Tang period. 

treatise ] ras-si' >n never gate him an\ rest, lie i ■ m t! n tit •< 1 t< > work up to the 
da\ nf his death and cttld newer iesist 
carrying .,ut e\cr\ impulse of his exuaor- 
dinary spirit. In his later years lie stoned 
himself "tin i dd man whose mama for 
painting will not permit him to tease'. 

Indeed, his genius is one .it the happiest 
which has c\et blessed mankind. We sir 
iti Hokusai the latest phase of < Mental 
painting, a popular naturalism which tut iis 
with preference to anything pertaining 
to the lower classes, espertallv group 
seenes: people i rossing a bridge, .t street 
quarrel, lahoreis at work, a shop ..| chil- 
dren at i >la\ . 

As a matter ' *1 tact, the at t • >f the I at 
Last net er h -- this sy mpatheta ieehng t()m b of the Tang period, 

for the lower i lasse» It is ftaternal and 

affectionate and resembles the sMiipa- 
thetie treatment of plants and animals 
already latent in the earn philosoph- 
ical schools o| t hinese art. It is to 
this trait that we are indebted tortile 
lat qiiet and Itron/e ornaments from 
lapan and ( Itina which represent ani- 
mals m a state ofsutptise; they almost 
seem to feel the caressing hand ol the 
artist. 

The tntistie culture ol the f ar least 
has. to a certain extent, penetrated our 
own ( feeidetttal world and has nisen- 
silih Inoiight into our life a new and 
difteient feeling tor life 1 he animals 




Fig. dGti. — Terra-Cotta horse front a tomb 
dating from the period of t lie Tang dynast} 
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rig. 2iw Tiger by Chen-Chu-Chuiig. 
( British Museum ) 
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of Greek art have this almost human 
duality ; the horses of the Parthenon 
seem animated with an intelligence 
like our <>\vn, I jut in the painting anil 
sciilptuir ut China and Japan uc feel 
the iln inc spark in nature itseli with 
ail its infinite \ arietv 

When the ( tnental artist copies a 
plant. c\cr\' leaf is outlined or painted 
with an individuality all its own. Long 
before our modern school ot impres- 
sionism. the C hinese and Japanese art- 
ists were satisfied to paint the color 
of a single cloud and the iiidcstent 
tones of the mist. L\en m the most 
iinimpi a taut details they displayed the Fi*. 26s. - Landscape. .Ming poiiad. 

samelou- and vision for the unite of 

nature. 1 he first nl the six rules L>r painting laid down bv Snc-llo at the end of 
die I- i tlh C entury ]>r'-s( rihes above all the expression of "the spiritual element 
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of life' . rp'in the rather obscure 
language of tins writer we gather 
that this is t" he attained by rep- 
resenting the movement cliatac- 
teristic of e\er\ creature, whether 
animal or plant. The second rule 
is t< i see inti > the sti ucturc of e\ cry 
oigamsin i he calls it the “law ol 
tile in mes i am 1 express it thn digit 
the medium of the brush. 1 Inis 
the Asiatic aitist is expected to 
express life as whole and to look 
inti ' every h\ ing being, ("itching its 
spirit from its mo\ements and its 
mnei structure limn its outer form. 

lapunese aichilecture also 
follows the Chinese model. I he 
nature of the \olcanic rock o| 
these islands has changed some- 
what till' apjiearance of the build- 
ings, and their walls are built <>t 
gieat polygonal blocks of stone 
abo\c which rise the uppei sto- 
nes. The latter are ol wood and i_o\eicd with lacquer and gold, t .) ill \ a lew 
of tlic'ii great national sanctuaries can be compared with the gieat temples ot 
the Occident. The\ usually chose spots where the view was imposing. Here 
they cut into the mountain and leveled oft' the platlorm where thc\ set up the 
gates and sacred enclosures. 

I’nlike China, the religion ol Japan required temples for collet tnc worship. 
The >hinto cult of ancestors and deceased emperors became merged with the 
worship ■ if Buddha, and we tmd in the lapanese temples huge figures ot the 
latter east in bron/e; indeed, some are ot colossal si/e. ( haractei istii ot the 
Japanese temple is the fantastic landscape, this has ii"t <uil\ been preseivecl. 
but even exaggerated in the surrounding groves and m the w atet falls w hie h 
plunge down the mountainside below the temple. The builchts of the national 
temples of Japan are great landscape-gardeners like the delightful french ar- 
chitects ol the school of l.e Notre or the constructors of the Italian villas ot the 
Renaissance. It is strange that the great temples have never been properlv 
studied, hven Uonse's great work. Hart /iifo/ia/s. onl\ describes them in vague 
terms without either a plan or an anahsis of their construction. The backward 
state of our knowledge of the Far Fast is surprising, except tor painting, liete 
a very genuine interest has been displaced by the students of Europe. 

Domestic architecture in Japan is extremelv simple. Private homes and 
eve'll royal palaces are composed only of a tiled roof supported by tile- neeessarv 
columns and beams. The walls are of wood and the interior partitions of papei . 
bamboo screens are also extensively used. 



log Jill — The seven pines. Chinese painting 
Tang period ( Xeir York Mmenm i 
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Fig. 270. — Instruction of Nui-Tmuu» (1101-1123 ( Seir York Museum ) 


Wh'ilK <>iven over to a tamitul contemplation of natural forms, Japanese 
art has accomplished marvels m the pis >ducti' m > > t .small ornamental objects 
deo iratfil i > ri iftiseh with leaves, bitds and butteilhes. In the exquisite bron/e 
s\\ i ird-uuaids we sue the inexhaustible imaginative resources ot the metal- 
woikcrs of Japan die. 27JI. This was a famous mdustrv ; the old wuriior clans of 
japan had an overmasterin'; passion ha the decoration of their weapons. These 
euards, which were set on the hilt of tie- sword, could lie casilv i lumped, and 
in them we find some of the most oiaeeful patterns of Japanese art. The' taste 
displayed in these relicts seems so modern in character that one could readily 
believe them to be the vvoik o| coiitemporarv huropean artists. 



Fifj;- 271. Jap. me :>e chromotj pe b\ Hokusai H2o t fVe uf the hundred views of Fuji-yanui.1 
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Summary (ireek art was introduced into India at tfie time of Alexander's invasion of tliat 
country. Coinciding w ith the period of ttie spread of Buddhism, it produced a Greco-Buddhist art 
which represented subjects associated with the new religion, but which took root only in the north 
of India. The remainder of India finally succumbed to the old Brahman traditions and its sculpture 
and architecture is characterized by a more or less confused agglomeration of forms It is to this 
Brahman art, somewhat influenced by the (ireco-Buddhist school of the north, that the temples, 
pagodas arid sculptured caves of India belong. From here it spread into Indo-China, inspiring the 
construction of the temple and palace groups at Angkor. Greco-Buddhist art. however, was intro- 
duced into China by wayot Chinese Turkestan m the First Century \.n. China was soon con- 
verted to Buddhism, forsaking the tenets or her own native art, hut retaining more less of its 
spirit. The Greco-Buddhist art of China is more methodical . here we do not see the confused mass- 
ing of figures which we find in India. The philosophic and contemplative trend of Buddhism and 
Confucianism did not inspire great monumental works. The art in which the Chinese surpassed was 
painting, and their methods and technique in this branch were introduced into Japan. 
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-Japanese sword-guard. 



Fig 273 -Casemates or corridors in the walls of Tir\ns 
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PAINTING, su l.l'URF AND ( -0T I » WORK, 


I o study the hist< >ry of Greek art is to study the history of the art of ail 
JL. mankind’, said Winekelmann. tlie fotindei of classical archaeology. | n 
this sentence is summed up the intense and exclusive interest so lone inspired 
I in the ait of Greece and Rome. At the beyinninu of the last century the ( hient 
was prai ticalK an unknown held, and the same ini<>ht he sail] ot Ioyypt. Greek 
art. theretore. was not onI\ the best, but the only art. All the other nations 
known to the ancients were barbarians, and their art was considered to lit' in ft - 
iior hevond measure to that ot Gieeee and Rome. 

This was W’inekclmann's opinion, and it was very Generally held for a con- 
siderable period. Yet. in spite ot its wide acceptance, little emm^h was known 
e\en of classical ait. Greet e was still a 1 urkisli province, and the country was 
closed to the archaeologist. 1 he miK material for studv was that due from the 
soil of Italy which had furnished the principal collections ot hurope. Amone 
these were numbered the Papal collection in the Yatuan, the Roman municipal 
museum m the Capitol and the Neapolitan collection ot bron/es and marbles 
from Pompeii and other parts of southern Italy. Prominent also were the codec- 
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lions of the princes ot Florence and 
I’arnia wln.i were noted tor tht-ii 
lute of ancient ait and. at times, 
kept agents permanently at Rome 
in order to acquire antique statues. 
E.xi ept for a few statues from I’rov- 
enee. the galluios of the kings o| 
Prance were supplied troni the same 
source, and the collections of Ger- 
mane and t-pain had been acquired 
in Italv either bv purchase or through 
matrimonial alliances of the royalty 
and nobility of those countries with 
members of the Italian aristocracy 
Xmliing was known of the authentic 
Greek i uiginals ot these pieces w lm h 
were, for the most part, merely 
Roman co|iies, and even these were 
scarce and widely scattered, .'such 
yvas the material from which Winckelmann rc constiuc ted a series of sculptural 
type’s among which he attempted to identify a number of the famous statues 
ot antiquity mentioned by classical writers. Wmckt Imann s litt tarx prepaia- 
tion foi this work yvas excellent. Though of humble origin, he liyec.1 only for his 
work and was an enthusiastic admirer of the rnili/atton of ( i recce and Rome. 
Aided by the Papal Xunc i" at Dresden, he was enabled to le;i\e Germany and 
go to Rome when- the friendship and protection of ( aidinal Albani seemed fen 
him the impoitant post of Papal Antiquary In his two gieat works, History 
of Hu Art i >/ Antu/uily and Monunionti ontnlu nicitih. written about the middle- 
"I the Eighteenth kentuiy, lie defines the iconography ot the gods and other 
classical types and points out the most prominent characteristics of the yarious 
si. hooks, often ha/arding a conjecture as to the identity of the sculptor of the 
y\ - irk under discussion. 

Alter his death the work ■ *1 i lassiln atioii was continued at Rome. In liS-3 
a group ot art critics from various countries, among them Werhardt and the Due 
c h- I mynes, fount lei I the international Institute id At chaec dogieal ( c a resp' m deuce*, 
yylucli became a < etitn- tor toreign stucJi'iits ot classical antiquities. As time 
went on. (ic-rman preponderance. Prussian subsidies, and t in- withdiawal of the 
french. who did not wish to collaborate with the German group, resulted in the 
h umilatic >n ot the present German Art hacological Institute. The French School 
was established, anil othe-i nations began to hu\e their own schools at Rome. 
Ahei Gicoci- uehn-yeil h-T indc-pcndenc e. similar archaeological institutes weie 
c-stablislic-cl at Athens. 

I p to rc cent years ( ircc-c e was the least known country in Europe. Outing 
the Middle Ages Athens was a small liv/antine city at which European en\oys 
sometimes stopped mi their way to Constantinople. The first of these curious 
daw lleis was ( yriac ot Ancona, who gives an account of this city as it appeared 
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in Lhc fifteenth Century. When the Almogavares occupied the Aciopohs in tin ■ 
I'ouiteenth Centurv, one of the kings of Aragon seemed to be aware of the im- 
portance of these ruins, but these were exceptional eases. It was mih in the 
Eighteenth Ccntur\ that tra\ ellers began to take some notice of the ruins in 
Greece and make rough sketches ot them as they appeared at that period. None 
of the savants of the Renaissance set foot upon the soil of Greece. Their \ague 
knowledge of its monuments was dented principally from the Greek and Roman 
writers i >1 antiquity. 

l!v the beginning of the Nineteenth C entury, however. the antiquities ot 
Classic Greece had begun to attiact the attention of students, kite first sculp- 
tures to arouse admiration in Europe were the marbles from the temple ot 
Aegma. They were transported to /ante In an antiquary and they were pur- 
chased b\ the King of Bavaria, iestoicd and sent to his collection at .Munich 
Soon after. Lord Elgin, the british envoy to Constantinople, took tnun the 
Acropolis the greater part of the Parthenon maibles, a taryatid and a column 
from the Hrechthcum as well as a large number of inscriptions. 1 hose beautiful 
examples of Greek art astounded Europe. C'anova went to London to see them 
and expressed the wish that he might be bom again to conunem e anew his 
cared as a sculptor. 

A methodical explication of the soil ot Cireece gradually began. The hot 
ofhiial expedition was that of lllouet who took advantage of the occupation of 
the district of Morea, with h still belonged to Turkey, to study and sketch the 
temples of the Peloponnesus. Two English architects, Stuait and Revett. had 
already made plans and drawings of the various famous ruins. The hot excava- 
tions on a large scale were those begun in 1S7; l>\ the Germans who undettook 
the laborious task of uncovering the temples of the national samtuarv tit ( )l\m- 
pta. This was followed by the French exploration of Delphi, and later of Delos, 
while the Germans, who had finished their work at Olvmpia, began excavations 
at I’nene and I’erganntm. The Austrians explored Ephesus; the Aineric tins, 
Argos and Sardis; the British, C orinth ; and the Greeks themselves made ex- 
cavations on the Acropolis of Athens, tit Eleusis and at Epidaurus. 

All these excavations brought to light great numbeis of Cireek statues and 
monuments, the existence of which was not even suspei ted in Winckehnann's 
time. The works of the vain ms schools of art have been identified with ever 
increasing confidence, and a definite knowledge has been acquired ot the types 
of the most important works and of the characteristic stvle of each ot the gmat 
masters of sculpture. Even works of infeiior incut have been placed in the gen- 
eral panorama of the development of (, reek ait. 

But until recently a certain amount of mystery hung about the origin ot 
Greek art. Nothing was known of a stone age in Gteeee nor of anv prchistoiic 
monuments other than the massive walls composed of huge blocks of stone 
known as C yclopean or IVlasgian 1 he Greeks believed them to be the work of 
the original inhabitants of the count! y who were called Telasgi. It is surpiising, 
nevertheless, to find how accurate were certain vague beliefs of these people 
concerning their origin. They were disguised, it is true, in the form of myths 
and legends, such as those of the l.abvrmth and the Minotaur, Minos, Daedalus. 
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and others contained in the s 1 - 
railed Homeric poems. Aside tmm 
these myths, they had no positive 
historical knowledge of their origin. 
h\en 1 leroch itus knew nothing < if the 
period which we call pre-1 lellenit' 
because it preceded the develop- 
ment of (.reek ci\ ili/nthm which 
began in the Ninth Century in. 

une where about tin- \ ear i< kio n.c , 
Greece suffered an imasioii of 
foreign peoples which caused its 
artistic culture to retrograde to a 
degree that is difficult to under- 
stand. It might almost be said that 
m the Tenth C entnrv the ci\ ih/ation of the countn was compelled to begin all 
mcr again. From this period it was possible to trace the development of Gieek 
art m complete ignorance of what had gone lie-tore; and it is unit ill \ er\ 
if-eent tears that we hate gained a knowledge of the ancient eit ili/ation that 
pri i edrd it. Ti ■ this i ilder Greece and to its ai t and cull me has been git en tlm 
name. pre-Hellenic, or Aegean. 

To begin w i t h the prehistort of this coitntrt, some tiftv years ago, the most 
ancient Hellenic settlement kmum to us was discotered on the island <4 Thera, 
m the Aegean .''ea. 1 Ills island, t"da\ called Sanlnrin, is tolcamc. A severe 
''iiiptmii. which the geologists sat m cm red in the second inillemum betiue 
( hrist. buiied the homes and other possessions of the inhabitants, who wore 
still Ining m rhe stone age House-, and walls tteic entered with lata, but the 
'lassie tiieeks knew nothing ol this catastrophe 1 heir earliest recollection was 
the col, im/.itii m the island by the Spartans. 1 mlav, Imw e\ er, the primithe 
tasi s o| I hera, uii[)ainted and baked in the sun, are the starting-point for the 
i hi' ill, 'logic al studt ol 1 1 reek ceramics I he houses ot prehistoric Thera .lie 
di' idl'd lilt" apartments, and the mots were supported by cc ntral pillars, which 
a ere pis 'Lai ,1 v ' >f wi mil. 

1 he sei "ini stage, which is almost histone, is tound in the lower strata of 
the remains "1 ancient In iv. .'sehhemann sc xploraii, m of these, and other siimlai 
remains at M\ venae and I n \ie, \v;is one ol the most sensational archaeological 
discoM-iies ol the hist ccntur\. .'schliemann was not a professional archaeologist, 
bu f as a schoolb"\ in Germain lie had conctncd a profound admiration for 
1 h 'liiern ( creere. w hich became the inspiratii m < 4 his entire life. W ith his mind 
e\erseton tin 1 heroes and cities ol the 1 lomeric epics, this poor Inn went into 
business and amassed a fortune that he might turn his dreams into rcaht\. lie 
"'■it t"( creec e where he imi'miTfiJ the ruins of Mycenae, the home of Aga- 
memnon, and 1 ro\ . the eliiet city ol Asiatic Greece, lie had the good sense to 
take with him a competent collaborator; the latter was a \oting architect named 
1 ' i plcld. who was later to become the director "f the German Archaeological 
Institute and wh". alter •schliemann s death, i "iitinued the exploration of this 



Fin 'J7~j Plan of Tr<>\. ( Schliemann ) 
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am mu c l \ 1 1 l/a 1 1 < > n 
alreadv forgotten h\ 
the classical writers 
i if antiquity. 

Tp>y was a small 
walled t it\ with gates 
and towers ot rough 
st< me and sin nn united 
b\ an inner hu tress 
constructed ot crude 
brick si i c n g t h en etl 
by timbers. The city 
(list o\ cred by Jschlie- 
mann was anything 
but the splendid city 
which lie expected 
In mi the dest nptn ms 
in Homer s pi >ems. 
l-.yen tin' palace was 
h mnd ti i be ;i pmnitiv e 
affair. It yvas a simple 
structui e ci imposed of 
three I imlding.s which 
really h irmed a single 
unit, rite largest ot 
these was in the eenticand was the general assembly hall. In h "lit was a s. at 
of \ cstibule dig. 275, A and lb. I lie ruins belie \ ed to be those ot 1 1 outer s | m\ 
ate marked on the plan in thick black lines. 

beneath the walled city which >chliema:in took for the I toy of Homer was 
another deeper layer containing the remains of houses. '1 his, then, yeas an ear- 
lier. prehistoric Troy with stone implements and a type of pottery almost con- 
temporary with that of Theta. Cocci ed by a tliii k layer of decomposed vegeta- 
tion. it is e\ ident that this cite of the stone age had I >een long abamh >ne< 1 when 
the second city was built upon its site; the Troy, which Sthliemann believed to 
have been turned by the heroes of the Trojan War. I lie ground had been 
leveled and the sui face terraced \\ ith a thick embankment at the rear Walls 
and towers were constructed and this second I roc bears evidence ot a certain 
degice of civ ih/atioii. Many centuries later. Alexander built a llellenistu city 
upon the mound ot ruins, and the Romans made plans to establish a colony ot 
their own upon the spot m memory ot thcii reputed ancestor, the 1 ro|an 
Aeneas We ye, therefore, in a cross-section ot this mound ot I mpm remains, 
excavated by >chhemann, a graphic outline ot the complicated histoi y ot Hi eec e 
down to the tune of the Roman Conquest 

Today it is generally believ ed that although bchhemunn really did cxpf'ic 
the site ot ancient Troy , he was mistaken in ascribing to the Moment t it\ the 
deep second layer ot archaeological remains. Horner's I my was not nearly si 



Fig 27ii. — The Lion Gate. Mvi fui 
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Fig. 277. - Open space called the agora and the excavated royal tombs Alvei vvi . 


unnent and was t" ho found ab"\ c these remains as I >• »r[ ifeltl lias successlully 
demonstrated in later excat atioiis. I lie same thine occurred at Mycenae, the 
i it v ot Agamemnon who led the Creek warriors at the siege ot I my according 
to the Iliad. The site of Mycenae was well known: the ancient (decks described 
its walls and its aban lotted enclosure just as they were found in i860 when 
-ehhemann began his excavations. I’uusanias tells of these ruins and of the for- 
tress of Tirvns. sating. "There aie still to be seen si mie remains of the walls and 
the gate which has lions over i(. These were built, they saw bv the Cyclopes 
who constructed the walls ot Tirvns for I'raetens." Again: "Among the ruins of 
Mycenae is the fountain called Perseia and the subterranean chambers where 
Atreus and his sons stored their treasures.' 

Two thousand years later the remains to be seen on the site of Mycenae 
i ould still be summed up in the few words of Pausanias’ account of the so-called 
1 rea.su ry of Atreus and the cits gate (tig. 2 7b). 

1 his is all that was known of Mycenae and its art down to the time when 
whliemann began to excavate. The treatises of forty years ago could do no 
more than describe the ancient walls with their massive foundations which 
Pausanias supposed were built b\ the Cyclopes, the gateway with its strange 
relict of pons lining a column and the subterranean chambers. Mvcenae was set 
on a plain, and its enclosure must have defended a city, so tar as we can sec 
fomi the remains within the walls. '■'Chlieniann with his army of laborers spent a 
number of seasons exploring the ac ropolis and was so fortunate as to discover 
.it tin outset ,1 miiis of tombs vv 111* li '■till contained human remains; these he 
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Fit;. 2xo. — Corridor and entrance of a burial chamber Min sir. 


rather a fortunate amateur, and wax always anxious to push on new holds. I ie 
explored in haste only the sepulchre* m •' tiewxiiries mentioned by i’ausaniu' 
which would naturally be i xpeetcd to be empty. 

I he 1 latter arc outside the walls. 1 heir arrangement suggests the existence 
of an < arlier method of burial than that indicated by the tombs on the agora 
inside the iiiv. 1 hey were burial chambers somewhat similar to those tound 

in the dolmens and ((insisted ot a large 
cm ular hall for religious purpose- with a 

Mk. .. ... — — ~ small adjoining chamber to contain the 

body An outer passage led to the hall. 

— . ■_ 1 I liese domed su m tures were not scarce; a 

/ ' ! tomb identical with the I reasui y of At reus 

\ j ' was disco\ ered b\ >ehliemann s wile who 

j^jyS 7 ^fe- - 7 t "T accompanied her husband on his expedi- 

turns (tig ’Sui. '1 he ruins of other similar 
_f tombs ha\ e bfen found in the neighbor- 
ly li 1 ol Mycenae, although they are not so 

- large. l he\ are al\\a\s circttlat and the 

^ ! dome is (oniposed of projecting courses ot 

, jj stone, not the standard construction ot 

S j wedge-shaped blocks bearing upon and 

: ’f| supporting one another, li i- a more primi- 

it | la s long been known from tra\ ellers 
Fitr 2x1. - Entrance to a .M\ ceiiac. in descriptions, and its use lure gate ii*e t- 

tomb. ( Perrot unit C/ii/»es ) the theors that the (.reeks were una< • 
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quaintcd with the real vault. Today, 
however, it is well known that the 
Egyptians and all the nations of 
Western Asia were familiar with the 
\ atilt, and it i.s impossible that the 
Greeks should not have known of 
it from pre-Hellenic times, for they 
were in constant communication 
with both Egypt and the peoples ot 
the Orient. I he Greek preference 
for lintels and straight lines should 
he ascribed to taste and elioiee 
rather than to an ignorance ot the 
technique < >f the \ ault. 

Tlie same techni(]ue of hori- 
zontally projet ting courses ot stone 
is also seen in the doorways. It 
is intended to lighten the weight 
beating upon the lintel. We site it 
in the Lion Gate, where the trian- 
gular space thus formed has been 
filled with a sculptured relief (fig- 
ure 2~h). There is a similar tiian- 
gular opening abtnf the doors of 
the ‘‘treasuries" which may have 
been left in order to light the in- 
teiior digs. j 8( , 281 and 282). 

Recent diseov cries m this held 
have again called attention to certain architectural and ornamental features 
of the doorway of the Treasury of Atreus which had been carried to England. 
These fragments of columns and friezes were donated by Lord shgo to the 
British Museum, where the entrance to the tomb has been restored in part. 

1 Plate XXYIII ) We reproduce in figure 281 a reconstruction b\ AT. Chipiez 
showing the remarkable laqade of the entrance leading to the large hall. 

Circular tombs of this type arc constantly being discovered in various parts 
of Greece, in the Aegean Islands and among the ancient Gteek settlements of 
Asia. It is safe to say that if the excavation is sufficiently deep, no histuiic site 
can be explored without finding the remains of one or mote of these tombs. 
J hey are easily recognized by their circular form, the character of the walls and 
the fallen stones of the pseudo-dome. In one of these ‘‘cupola-tombs" discov- 
ered at ( trchomentis some of the bronze plates were still attached to the walls, 
t hese plaques have suggested the restoration ot the Treasuiv of Atreus where 
tlie stones also show signs of having been covered by a casing ( tig. 282). The 
door seen in the cut of the restoration is the one leading to the small lateral 
chamber which contained the body. In C rete the chambered tombs are some- 
times rectangular, but the\ are always found to have been covered with this 
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Fig. 282. Hall of a Mycenaean tomb 
( Perrot ami Chipiez ) 
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__ pseud' will .mi' made bv corbeling in the horizontal 

j .. I'nurM-' of the stone wall > tig. 283 1. 

buna] methods appear to hate changed at least 

„ s ok ' , three times during the pre-Hellenic period. We hate 

.." fkA — alreadv noted the pit-tombs excavated front the ground 
i -r- beneath tin- agora at Mycenae with their comment"- 

4-M= rati \ e stelae and tin' "cupola-tombs . Sometimes callt d 

1 — ! the ■■ bee-hi\ e ’ type, approat her] by an entranee- 

[i.issagi . A third type of tomb has hi hi found outside 
Fi«. 2 s 3 . -Remains tin* walls at Mycenae where the lower classes lued 

of a pre-Hellenic tomb. |,y thenisehes grouped about the sttongh"ld ol tin. ir 

pimee. This last method ot burial was in terra-cotta 
eotims. or small sarcophagi called larnax. These are 
found in all the exeat atioiis ol pre-Hellenic sites and are ornamented w ith paint- 
ings of axes, griffins, spirals and various geometrical designs, lake the stelae 
of the ro\al tombs, the decoration ol these sarcophagi recalls the geonu tncal 
designs of the prehistoric tut ot Western Kurope which must hate exerted an 
influence upon Mycenaean culture at all times. 

But in addition to these Western Kuropean themes we also find everywhere 
in the potteiy. lewels and engraved stones ot these people a new and ongin.'d 
art which is plainly tile mark of a state of mind, a spuit. vety different from 
anything known in the world up t> » that tune. Indeed, its very existence was 
unsuspected down to the time of tlu* disco\ cries at M > eenae. It is ditticult to 
define, hut it seems veiy modern in some wn\s. I lu-se pre-llelh me artists dis- 
play a remarkable appreciation . . f li.ims in motion, an intense realism characti r- 
i/es nearly all their wuk; and we mue an unusually sympathetic treatment ot 
certain of the lower forms of life such as fishes, mollusks and butterflies. But. 
strangely enough, they do not show that interest in the human torni so charac- 
teristic ot the (ireek art of a 
- x t later age I he publication ot 

--'k. 'sehlieniann's 1 on Mycenae 
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Fm. -M, — Cross section aril plan of x\ e treasury of Atrt us. 
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astonishment. 'I iii.s was nut the tiivrce hii'mii to the woild through the me- 
dium o( classic art and literature. >ome sceptics reguided the |ewels from My- 
cenae as frauds or, at least, the work o| the Hx/antine period. X"t only was du- 
st y 1 c dilti rent, but it contradicted all the fundamental principles of Greek art. 
I >ut one disc >\ cry hdlow ed am 'liter until it w as imp> 'ssible L> ■ den\ the c\ iclenee. 
L"a\ing Mycenae. Schlicmaun spent much money on the exploration ofTii\n.s. 
• i pre-1 le llenie lm tress described by 1‘ausanias, as well as Ares and Xauplia, 
twoothei cities mentioned in the Homeric epic s. The work was continued by 
Dorpicld at I’ylus, In the Cnglish in >paitaand b\ the Gteeks at (Jrdiomi'iius 



Iut(. -N> —Plan nt the acropolis, or fortress. ( ,f Tinns. t Schlicnitnm 1 


and \ aplno. L\en the Acropolis o| Alliens was found to be the site of a pre- 
I lellcnie f >rti ess. 

I lie best example we lia\e of these fortified palan s is the acropolis at 
1 inns i lie. jS; i. flm summit is reached by an inclined road, or ramp, aloni; 
the walls ot polygonal blocks ot stone. An opening in the wall leads through a 
' united passage to t lie main gateway which is like a propvlueum. tor the actual 
gate is approached on either sole through a w-stibttle, or porch, suppoited by 
two 1 1 'litmus. Much t his is the prototype ot the tireek propylaeum Passing 
through a large outer loutt. the \isitor turns to the right and through a smaller 
propylaeum into the mam t otut, I lete is the altar tor domestic worship and the 
t ui 1 1 an ft 1 to the ///eg, i v/. or assembly hall. I It is is a [ iproaeltei 1 through a poreh 
stippot led by tw o Columns anti an inner \estibule. I he roof ot the great hall 
was 'Uppoiifil b\ four t ■ ilumiis, piobably ol wood, the bases of winch are still 
to be seen on the II o' u. and in t he centre ot the a pat intent was the great hearth. 
Another smaih r ///, y <77 iW opens on anothi r court ami was pn .bably the w< .men s 
'I'latteis. liehind these were other sitl isidtary rooms, the uses of which arc im 
known. I lie chambets set into the thick outer walls may hate been either 
casemates or store-rooms dig. gy;i. 

At one etui ot t he eitadel ot I tryns i< a prolongation of the foititied enelo- 
sme in which 'schhemunn ting only a single trench lengthwise, Here were pro- 
babi\ the serxanls’ quarters. 
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2S(i. — Court of the palace at Phaestus. Cretf. 


The pre-Hellenic citadel at Tirvns was the only palace where the ground 
plan was unentered prior to the discoveries in Crete. It had been completely 
abandoned at a very early period. Consequently, its exploration aroused great 
interest, for it had evidently been the residence of one of the most powerful 
lords of prehistoric Greece. Hut its relative importance has diminished since the 
excavation of the great pre-Hellenic palaces of Crete in more recent years. The 
kings of Crete were the first to be prominent in the ancient Greek world, a 
hegemony based upon their maritime power. 1 hey extended their dominion 
over both the mainland and the archipelago. Hater the mainland became subject 
to the leaders of a coalition of cities. These wore Agamemnon and Metielaus, 
tin' kings of Mycenae and Sparta, who brought under their authority the chief- 
tains of the peninsula and the islands alike. In the Trojan War the Cretans, like 
the other allies, fought under the command of Agamemnon. 

For all their unaccountable ignorance ot this pre-Hellenic civilization, the 
Greeks preserved in their myths and legends the memory of the hegemony of 
Crete. An ancient king of Crete named Minos was supposed to have been the 
first ruler of the seas. Here was his palace, the famous Labyrinth, from which 
he gave forth his laws. Even in the field of art it was a son of Crete, Daedalus 
by name, who came over to the peninsula to give life to their statues. There is 
no doubt that a considerable amount of truth lies hidden in in these fanciful 
talcs 

The first methodical exploration of Crete was due to the initiative of Italian 
archaeologists. An expedition directed by Federico ITalbher took advantage of 
the occupation ot Crete by the European powers to begin the excavation of the 
royal palace at f’haestus which overlooks the plain of Mcssara (fig. 2 So). A little 
later, Aitliur J. Evans, professor of archaeology at Oxford, began with the aid 
of the Hritish School at Athens to explore the palace at CnosSus which is proba- 
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bly the great ruin which the 
Greeks believed to be the 
Labyrinth (fig. 2871. 

The palace of Minos at 
l nossus had been rebuilt 
three times, so Evans was 
able to note three different 
layers, or strata, in the 
course of his excavations. 
Here, three distinct styles 
were encountered which are 
called those of Minoan Pe- 
riods 1 , 11 and 111 . Another 
n o m e n c la t lire emph >yed 
is Early, Middle and Late 
Minoan. The principal basis 
of this classification is the 
character ot the pottery 
found in the different strata 
(tig. 288 ). When a trench 
was dug down to the nati\e 
rock beneath the palace it 
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.Fit;. 287. — Plan of the palace at C missus. Cue 1 1 


was found that , the first occupants of the site had been a primitive neolithic 
people who had left a layer of re- 


mains approximately twenty-one feet 
thick. On top of this was found a 
palace which was found to be con- 
temporary with an Egyptian dynasty 
of about the year 281 «> 11. c. Here we 
begin to find remains characteristic 
of the civilization of Crete, Evans 
classes the objects from this stratum 
as belonging to Minoan Period 1. 
Eater this palace was rebuilt and vve 
find [lottery somewhat different from 
that of the first structure. This is from 
Period II or Middle' Minoan. Its style 
is characteristic of the other palaces 
of Crete and, for that matter, of the 
civilization of these islands gener- 
ally. The most prominent decorative 
themes are representations of maiinc 
life and a highly developed cult of 
the axe and pillar. Period HI, or Late 
Minoan, coincides with that of most 
ot the objects found at M \ cenae. It is 





Early Minoan 

•mr-nr ^ 



Fit;. 288. — Cross-section show insx stratification 
of file palace at Cnossus. 

1. 1G00 to 1 100 a.c. — 2. 2200 to 1000 a c. 

3. 2800 to 2200 a c. 
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< - \ i ■ lent that 1 > v this tune (. ref had 
!"st its leadership, and ( v< n m its art 
h'lh'Ued the example of the peoples 
i '1 t lie mainland. 

Leans i m la tilt nl reyatdino these 
stiata is nn\v almost iinauinn aisle at- 

< > | . 1 1 1 1 . ami the leinams f, atnd mi 
the site ot the palace "t Minos sciee 
in correlate must "f the "b|octs lx - 
1* 'iii*ina tu this halt; pic-l lellenic pe- 
ll' id w Inch bryan about jN n i l.c . and 
did ii"t t "ncludi itiiltl ueatle iinuuc. 
>" we sei' that this Aegean art had 
n\er llltecn hunilred Mat's ( • i di - 
\ ( h ipe its styles and t\ pi s. 

In the stiid\ nl t ti'issus i air tit- 
ten 1 1 . . n centres ehielh mi the secmid 
palate wdiuh is Middle Mniuan and 
U • • • I I is the one that litis been nn.st tlirn- 

® ® miylilv explured. < Mir knowlcdoe i it 

Fit;. L'Sti I’ldii ot the t^uecn s .Meytiron the loeeei palate has bt en named 

in tlm ralau' at Ciih.-mi>. huyth limn ti ial shalts and tienchis. 

I lie meal icsidence was a l.uye 
bmldiny e "list i nett d "I i ci lanyulai blocks "1 st. me It is intercstiny tu m ite that 
walls lm deli nee weie entneK lacking, we iati only conclude that the si a-lmds 
"t this island i ii|"\i d complete d"incslie peace and lelt sulhcientle "harried by 

their prestige al If! eld 

1 pun the stmie 1 1 1 * i e k s "1 tin walls at (.missus we find n pn sentatH ms "t 
tile d' mble-cdyed axe, surely this palate was dedicated t" tilt deit\ identified 
with this symbol 1 lie name, lab\ i hull, is apparently dot n cd Irmn a word similar 
t" Li/>ry\. the "Id ( .man word tm a double axe. In "in' "1 the halls Leans dis- 
i o \ ei ed a m. ai I he tin , ini • intact which mav hare yt von rise to the ley end ot rite 
tin mie 1 1 1 M in, , v 

( eiiainK thi plan ol the palace reprodtu ed in tiyure sei nis like a 

kibyinilh ll is 1 1 i I n i nit to disctuh the jmrpose of the ma/i "I apat tmeiits sin - 
loundnio the mam nnm which is nime tntui 150 tect hmy and to detint' then 
il lation to mie atlothci. We t.111 distmymsh the enliante. .i t"tndm passing a 

sei it s 1 1 1 store-i i/mils, the till 1 ine-l 1 10111 
with its ecstibule opemny "ii the 
touilaiid the thalainilsiil tile ijucen 
011 the other sale 111 the mm t set lud- 
t tl pmtion of the palace. A iletailt d 

plan ol the 11 s surtoundmy tin 

so-called (Jut ell s Mcyuion taken 
I in. -! ,( i - Small uold amulets in 1 lie form h mil Leans work is shown ill oidii 

of an axe discovered at Cimssus t" call atlentimi t" the Complex of 
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(■in i< I. .is and nannw passages si. char- 
acteristic "f this stiuctuic i ti". 2 l>ui. 1 lie 
lmpmtant putt placed 1)\ tin • D'lumm 
m thfM 1 pre-I Icllenic buildinos will be 
readily n"ted. It s -ents as tli"Ui;li the 
builders "I ( ii'i'Mi-'Weie ( sjic( lally fmid 
nt t I ipm- vi meal suppmts and oinj»l<»yi d 
them whence er it was pnS'ibh. Perhaps 
lhe\ were impelled by si, me reli_;i"Us 
ni"tt\e, I he wt'ship "1 the r, iluimi as 
the s\mh"l "I’ tile Ma>>na Mater si-inis 
tu b ■ undeniable. I >n enera\ed oems we 
rieijllenth see repi esenttlll' His , it tills cult, 
and the clutim "ti I lie n hel nj the li"iis 
at M \ ceihe ■ is als" a lelioimis embleill 
si t up n\ir t he sai red rate ,\ a\ as a pt'"- 
1 1 etinr eras 

Axis were imised "11 the stmie 
blueks el’ the wails, r \ en vlli'ie l hi \ 



I'u* J > I . — Ftescn ill tile palace ot Cuossus 
leprt sL-ntimj tilt' pillar and a\u. < Evans ) 


were tiliei ward cweied with stiiei " and painting'. >tnall e,,|,l ;nnuh ts m the 
1 1 irm id tin axe bate been I'mind at t nnsMisas well. 


I lie e, inneetn in between the pillat and tin avian be set u m "lie "I the 
iVt'si nes at ( niissiis W llel (.' w e set A repl e.v lltati"ll "I a pre-l lelleme temple. Ilere 
a line "I olumns is depicted with axes attached t" eithei side "I the capitals 
[tic; ’Oil. Until the pillar and the axe. tin n fnrr, must ha\ e pusse.ssetl a pin- 
f unit I significance in the rebel, ■ n , d' tiles'- p-, ,ple. The invstit al t haiacter "f this 
liie/t is e\ ident fr mil the pi es"nee "f "tlier ' 'bjt 'ets such as the sacred limns. 
W’e aie still ieiiiirant "I their nieaninp but the\ mini with ;i similai it\ that is 
startliii" in the reheimis t,| main nther ancient nattmis. IT en "ii the allai uf the 
temple tit b'lusaleni w, hnd these stran*>e , ibjeets which were appan nth In Id 
sat red b\ the 1 lei new s ;is w ell. Win n |"ab.mn "I I )a\ id s |, ,rmcr captains, was 
puisued 1 >\ s, , lnni" n. he “lied tint" the tain made 
, >f the I .iird. and t""k held "ii the h"ins ,,l the 
altar We find the same s\mb"l "ii ecitam pte- 
histmie sit' s in hiirupe includino >pain. 

Hu axe and pi 1 la i are In i|uentl\ lepeated mi 
t he walls ,,f the palace "1 ( n cssus. It is e\i lent 
that they were held in the highest \eneiati"ii. 
and they "i\e an atr "I mwieism t" the w liule 
strut lure entirely in kei put" with the le"cndur\ 
t harat ter "I Mini >s, priest-kin^. In "tit "I themurts 
loans Imind a small "nuip "I three mlumns which 
aic undi'iibtedK a miniature rrprosrntatinn "fa 

pi e- 1 lelleme shrine fi'''. i 2 i. Mrtinirelv enmi'jh. 

'- ' ' rig. j’i J .Miniature slirme for 

we laid mi the capital "1 eat h en!umn the same the worship of the pillar. 

cylindrical Imnis which are eat veil in n inf mi the i Evans. i 
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pillar of the Lion Gate 
at Mycenae (tig. 2 76). 

This pre-IIellenic 
column was usually of 
wood. In the floors of 
the Cretan palaces we 
see the circular bases 
of these wooden pillars 
( tig. 293 ). Evans even 
discovered a cypress 
shaft in an excellent 
state of preservation. 
( >n the small ivory re- 
liefs and other carvings 
we also find this col- 
umn, here tapering 
toward the base as on 


the Lion Gate. Its only capital is a plain curved moulding similar to the scotia 
of the classical column. Above it is a frie/e of a well defined type like that of 
the Treasure of Atrcus ornamented with medallions separated by a feature cor- 
responding to the triglyph. In figure 294 we see a restoration ot the pro -1 lelleme 
megaron; on the fagade is a portico ot tapering columns behind which are the 
doors. Inside, the roof is supported by four columns, and from the centre of 
the roof rises a smaller square superstructure like a "lantern ". 

The megaron was the principal apartment and here they held meetings and 
religious services. Even after the palaces were abandoned the former subjects of 

these pre-Hellenic 
chieftains still held 



this portion of the 
building in the high- 
est v eneratii m. 

After they had 
excavated the roval 
pal ace at C m issus, 
the Untish archaeo- 
logists explored 
other structures in 
the neighborhood 
which are believed 
to have been roval 
v illas or country 
homes of the h ictan 
nobility. Another 
Aegean city was also 
explored at 1’alai- 
kastr the coast 


Fit!- 294. — Restoration of the facade of a pre-Hellenic megaron. 
( Perrot and Chipies.) 
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uf the island farthest east. After the 
Italians had completed their investi- 
gations at Phaestus. they began work 
on another palace at liagia Triada. All 
these C retan palaces are of the same 
complicated chaiacter and are grouped 
about a handsome court. Monumental 
stairways afforded access to the higher 
t< nates when the building was set 
upon a lull. Even private houses were 
of more than one story and were sur- 
mounted by a "lantern' in the centre, 
as we see from tin* porcelain models. 



Fig. 29o. — Miniature terra-cotta houses. 
Cnossls. 


I hi; latter may be ex votos; they were discovered at Cnossus by Evans (fig. 295 t. 

As tor structural technique, the eat best known monuments of this period, 
the walls ot 1 irynx and Mycenae, were of huge rudely shaped stone blocks and 
weie known as C vclnpean. The walls of Troy, on the other hand, were smut - 
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... _ _ ^ times ef brick reinforced wiili 

... : - ' ti wooden beams The trie/e < >f tile 

Jilk I reasurv of Atn its at Mvcenae was 

* mBBB probabh composed of stone ol 

\ .11 MU'- t"ltirs formin'; a natural 

p'llu lll'ome. 

^jpgS 1 8 | fij 8 f : The walls of the ( retan pal- 

g * b||H aies were constituted "I reetan<>u- 

^ lat stone blmks and coveieil with 

VRHk fi esci.j-] i.untinos , mum n mams ot 

"%-■ iSafc %"> which are still to be seen f'ehlie- 

’ *''' Wnli ~ , mann liad already disco\ei'ed at 

. l Tn mis ft ay incuts ol paintings i< pie- 

wlj \ ml s'-ntine bull-fiolils, but the paku e 

Mr Ay . 1 \ jllli "I ( uossiis was the most i k hl\ (let o- 

- - ' ■ rtiferl of all. In (he so-calh d (. "ltidoi 

ol Processions was found a series 
I-'isaj. Stitt. — Frescu at Cimssus Ckltl . 

ot liyiires bearuier \ essels and "tliei 

ritual objects . lie 207 1. female 
liouies ate su fiequenth repn sented in all these palaces that it is Inhered 
that women placed an impoitant pail in the 1 elisions s i uns < .1 t liese people 
1 lies, job and 2uS). 

An Italian expediti' m disco \ ered at 1 latpa I 1 lada a |>ainted sart ■ iphayus < m 
winch we see repi esenteil Intel estino ceicnioiues connected with the worship of 
the axe and pillar. These ate peilornied b\ women (lit;. 2001 loone side is 
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I-'w. Stitt. — Frescu at Cimssus Ckltl 
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what is rxidinth a tum ial ii-n ninny, 

1 hire h“urrv tulunii' t" the n^hr 
"Iti nil” a linat and t\V" kids to the 
'[lint id tin di'Cia.M’d which stands 
llonlh In-hue tile t' mill I" tile 1 1 1 1 
i .s anetlier l;i . >u] > ol time women A 
m iiine priestess pours the sacrificial 
Mend upon an alt.n set lielween tw " 
i "litmus belli e[ which aie surmount- 
cd b\ d‘ ill ilt- ,im s behind hei another 
woman a] ■ ( a mi lies \\ i t h two \,iv 
and a third pl.ixs a li.up. All titter 
tin stmtlarh chessrd. then wants 
tielith laced m the nianin t that ones 
these heiires mu Ii a niodei n appeat- 
anre ( hi tin • >thri t hi i e sales ,.f the 
>au opinions are otln i scenes e| a 
relinmus iKitm e We see two bullocks Fur. .tun —Faience Injure of a pre-Hellenic 
sail lined b\ women and a ooddrss piiosuss 

berm m a car diawn b\ onltins 

In 1004 Kxans disio\ered at t iiessus a number of small taienc e (14 tires o| 
these priestcsM s with tin « haracterist ic apron, tin tightly I;u ed waist, bared 
tn 111s and breast , and sku t ornamented with t oh .red flounces 1 ho. tool In then 
hands the\ carrx serpents, and on tin- head o| one is a raised tiara, bile most 
beautilnl el these homes ns an non and oold statuette acquired b\ the boston 
Musi uni in 1014. It is an absolutelx authentic piece and there is 11 1 question 
abtoit.sotnuineness.il was bioiiqht to Anieiica without its ownci cwnheuio 
awaie of its existence. A patroness of the boston .Must uni of l ute Arts purchased 
in (.retea mass of euitli. just as it came from the spade contaiumo a numlur of 
i'.ois android I1a4tnents.lt was ne\ i-r suspected that when the\ were pintd 
1 041 liter w e should tmd ;t master] piece of art, man elmis m its 41,11 1 and inten- 
sit\ nl I'e •lino. 1 1 ‘late XX I X. 1 | he kill” appi ats to ha\e had within his palate 
at ( nossus .1 potierx ot Ills own 
like t ill ise at I d ketlt'1 '. W .11s 
and ( apo-di-Mt >nti - . 1 1 ere also 
wire manulat tnred tin be, 111- 
tilnl blue and white pi ua elaiii 
imitations of 1 .” \ pt 1.111 work. 

I lie st\ Ic 1 p| this \foc;m art 
has a 41 ace and naturalness 
and a s\ nip.it In-tic treatment 
1 it t lie h iwt r t' >1 Ills 1 il life ne\ er 
t'llt'i 'lllltei ei 1 ill the \ a 1 1 e \ ol 
tile Nile 1 11 tllo Ci nil si ■ ( if Ills 
exeax at unis lex a ns humd a p u- 
cektin Claw dish so | icrlcct that Fi“. nil.— Painting on faience fromCnossus. (Restored.! 
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he took it at first t'i be a fossil. The small 
painted porcelain reproduced in figure 301 will 
give the reader some idea of the surprising skill 
with which they represented the forms of ma- 
rine life, which would naturally be of interest 
to an island people. The splendid blue and 
white porcelain case in figure 302 is another 
masterpiece from the pottery at Cnossus. 

On the other hand, the painted pottery 
which is one of the most characteristic products 
of this Aegean civilization is confined to a range 
of two colors, a natural earth color, a vellowish 
ochre, and the color of the design which is also 
an earth color, although darker than the other. 
With these two shades only, the \ase-painters 
Fig. 302 . — Porcelain vase with of Mycenae and Crete decorated their pottery 
relief design. Csossts. admirably. It is true that they sometimes cov- 

ered it with a coat of glazed enamel. 

The Aegean vases are often ornamented with cuttle-fish, coral, mollusks 
and other marine animals. Again we find them decorated with plant limns as on 
the beautiful vase ornamented with lilies reproduced in figure 303. Only once 
do we find human figures on a pre-Hellenic vase; this is the famous “vase of 
the warriors'’ from Mycenae, now in the Museum of Athens 1 tig. 304). 

Pre-Hellenic ceramics were at their best in Period II. The vases of this 
period are covered with marine animals and plants. We see undulating stems of 
sea-weed, mollusks, corals, small sea-horses and nautili with their wave-like 
membranes. Red cuttle-fish with long twisting tentacles cling to the curved 
surface of the vase. In figure 305 we sec how the painter employed these marine 
forms; the spaces left vacant between the tentacles «.f a cuttle-fish are. filled 
with plants from the bottom of the sea. 

The forms of the vases are also characteristic. The Aegean potters display 
a preference tor two or three types. One is a 
conical vase with simple lines like those m fig- 
ures 302 and 303. and another is a vessel with 
handles and a thin neck which the (irechs later 
called an oenochoe. 

We have discussed ceramics and decora- 
tive painting before taking lip sculpture because 
painting was v closely connected with archi- 
tecture, being employed exteusiveh in the orna- 
mentation of the palaces. Except for the relief 
of the lions at Mveenae, no large monumental 
sculpture by this people has come down to us. 
Hie lack of images in their worship of the axe 
and pillar would not stimulate the production of 
Fig. 303 .— Painted vase. Cnossis. large sculptures. A number of small reliefs have 
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been discovered like the gmups from Cnossus. 

Ann dig the latter, that of a gnat and kids ^ 
displavs the marvellous skill ot the Aegean 
artists in copying nature i fig. 3<>bV The stea- 
tite wise from liagia Triadn with its reliefs 
representing the return ot the harvesters is 
another evidence of this artistic ability, t he 
men sing as thev march along, and one ot them 
beats a drum. The dark color ot the steatite 
gives the ellect ot twilight as they letutn 304.— The vase of the warriors, 

from the fields (fig. 50 -). The ligures are ad- r Museum of Athens.) 

mirablv grouped, and the relief produces an 

impression of perspective found nowhere in the art of Egypt or the Orient. 

It is above all in gold-work that Aegean art seems so modern. Geomet- 
rical designs predominate; rosettes like those of the (.Incut are symmetrically 
combined with rings which encircle the vessel. 1 1’latc XXX, A and l’>. 1 The 
reliefs of these goldsmiths of pre-1 lellenie Greece arc masterpieces of sculpt- 
ure. The forms, too, of their small cups, bracelets and diadems display the mod 
exquisite taste. 

Two gold cups from Yapliio are magnificent examples of relief work and 
rellect an intense feeling for life, both are ornamented with scenes of bull- 
hunting. Some of the animals are entangled in nets, while otheis escape, a man 
is knocked over in their flight. This human figure displays the thin waist, long 
arms and well developed muscles so characteristic of Aegean art. 'I lie landscape, 
too, is suggested with surpassing skill; there arc' only a few trees, but these aie 
set in different planes. (Plate XXX, G 1 

Acliliemann found a number of daggers at Mycenae, and these are also 
engraved with animated hunting scenes (fig. 31 ip). These' goldsmiths cast beau- 
tiful heads of bulls in precious metals 
for votive offerings as well (tig. yoJS). 

In Egyptian reliefs we sc" the Keftui, or 
peoples of" The king ” and of the " Lands 
to the West" bringing bulls' heads of 
gold and vessels to Pharaoh as gifts or 
tribute. It is now believed that these 
Keftui were the seafaiing subjects of King 
Minos; we know that their voyages ex- 
tended even to tile distant coasts of the 
Atlantic. A number of bronze bulls' heads 
similar to those front Mycenae have been 
found in Mallorca 1 tig. 253), and it is 
entirely possible that the taiilas of the 
ancient Balearic temples are a relic of a 
pillar worship of the people who built 
the tahi xo/s of these islands. 

We see other evidences of the Aegean 




Fig. 305. — Aegean vase. 
( Museum ofCaniha ) 
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Fin. 303. — Porcelain reliefs from Cnossus. 


influence mi tin- railv inhabitants "t Apam in Iberian pnttrrv with its plant 
designs. These are shnph a surxnal "I Miiman ceramic art. 

We sin mid not be surprised at this spread nl Aegean ail thrminluniL the 
Mediterranean aiea. fur ( rete was a maritime pi ever like Pin ieni< m in later times 
and Venue dunno the Middle Ams. These naxiyatm's had bases at certain 
p. ants i m t he Asiatic cnast as at t m/a m Palestine, and tin re wtis a inlmiv nf 
them ;it Ascah m .is well I liev carried mi an exten.sixe cmnmene withKoxpt, 
si i the mutual influence i >t these tW" ei\ ili/atii ms upmi mie aimther was run- 
si d enable dun no the latter cent tines < d the sec 'in 1 milieu in in brim e mi r era I he 
Koyptian scarabs hate be n the principal means • >f determinin'! the aoe nt the 
tnmb.s i >f Mycenae and the palates i >1 Crete. As we hate a fan 1\ prei ise knuwl- 
edfre ' if the dates i 4 the varimis Loyptitm d\ nasties, a small scarab (mind in a 
Aheenae.in tmnb and beating the name ■ if Amcin > p h i s III has served as a start- 
ing p'lint mi which t" base the (.hrminlnoienl study nf thesi nuns. I.oyptian 
' *b | re t s (.lisc’i >\ i led at C missus ha\ e I in l her enabled us t < ■ fix the pi a n ids < >| the 
\ji'!"U' structures. This influence, as we hate imti-il, was mutual. Tia^mcnts nf 
Mxcenaean pntteix hate been fmind in |Aj\pt and it is belief ed that tin artistic 
tastes "f these sea-pei iples are reflected in the wmk "I the K^xpti.m aitists 

at 1 1 ll-rl-Amarna, where the favm- 
ite residence nt Ameiinphis IV was 
h 'Cated. 

I lie rehitinils i'i these jieuple 
with the natimis ,,f Western Asia 
hatealsn been imilirmed. 1 he Ital- 
ians disc a, ri ed at lla"ia Triada a 
small steatite sphinx i esemblino the 
hiiinaii-Iieaded bulls nt liabximiia. 

Put leatuio aside their artistic 
merit, the mmiunients and nlijei ts 
Ulicnyered by these exraxatimix are 
nt enmnimis \alue in the lipdit they 
shi d tijn 'it the ['metical nairatnesuf 
the Il'inunc epiis. I hex weie i mn- 
[ It led b \ the pints n| Inina W lln 



Fu;. 3o7. - Steatite vase representin'.! 
the harvesters' return / Museum nf Candid > 
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kn< w Hi 'tiling of pre-llell. nic 
lirfrir, blit will I felt impelled 
t'i pcrpi mate the must 

rtent p 1 1 -trv of their lanil and 

si i fri Mill nt reti'H IK'es tn this / 

f 

am li'lit A ee ea n a rt c mid 
il"t but creep int" their tales 
and di scriptii ms. I lie palace 
nf L Ksse.s had Uvn st'iries 


like these ef biinssus, the 
pmp\laea at Ttrvns make 
plain what w;is meant b\ tin- 
" resi mndine' pi >rt i ci • " i if the 
lu'iuse nf -Menelaus. A scene 
described in the ( til\ssc\ is 
fully i xplained b\ the baths 
found tit C missus and l inns, 
and we si e m the mceai i m the 
I h nneric hall w it h its heal tli 
and the 1 1 il uni ns against w Inch 
the i ild bard. 1 ) e in ■ xl i ■ c us , 
leaned, as he sane bef.ire the 
is mi t i if Alcim ms. 

The ania/ine thine about 
it all is the large number of 
disci n cries in the pro- 1 lellenic 
held which c> infirm the sturies 
nf ll'itner. We rind palaces 
and i ities. but m > temples, and 
we remember that I 1 > unor sa\ s Fig. — ti«»ld votive offering found at Mycenae 

m i thine nf temples. The 

dumed tombs with their C"fhns. or lanux. seem to contradict the Initial 
method mentioned in the Iliad, that is in a tumulus of earth, sometimes sur- 
rounded !>\ a ore ve of trees. Andromache thus deset ibis her t'athei's tomb in 
Thebes, lint we must not foroi t that the Iliad pictures the customs of nu n who 
have lned for 1 < n years in an armed camp. < >n the other hand Homer is most 
accurate in his descriptii ms . if palaces, furniture, arms, charh its and the like. 1 ). ics 
he ti 11 "f the custi mis i >f times in the past much as Walter Sci at pi utrav s scenes 
in the days of the Crus.uhs or the French authors of the Chansons d< Gcste 
deseribe the characters "I (. harlemaonc and his twelve peers' It seems \cr\ pro- 
bable that such was the case. 1 "da\ it is a^ain believed that Homer was a teal 
person, an inspired poet who composed both tile Iliad and the Odvsscy. Ilut 
it this is true, it must be admitted that lie made use of mam legends and smi^ 
"1 the pre-Hellenic period and that he had before lnm the remains of the pit - 

I lellenic cities still in a compurativ el\ g .1 state of preservation. The lit senes. 

like those ot Tirvns and C nnssus, would eive lnm more information "t this 
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ancient civilization than we possess today. Homer's poems, therefore, are sup- 
plemented by modern arehaelogical research which vindicates both the an- 
tiquity and the accuracy of the poet. This alone would be sufficient to arouse 
an intense interest in the art of pre-Hellenic Greece. 


Summary. — Prior to the classical art of Greece which began about tiie Ninth Century b.c. t 
there was an earlier civilization distinct from the Greek and native to the country, which is known 
as pre-Hellenic or Aegean. It first developed in Crete as seen in the royal palaces of Cnossus, 
Phaestus and Hagia Triada. From Crete it spread to the mainland. Characteristic of its earliest 
sty le are certain representations of marine life. The palaces of Crete were not defended by walls or 
ramparts. They are built around great courts and monumental stairways lead to their terraces. The 
principal apartment is the megaron which opens into the court. A similar palace exists atTiryns. 
About the year 13)0 b e the hegemony of the various pre-Hellenic peoples passed over to the main- 
land to the city of Mycenae which was the head of a confederacy. This was a walled city; on its 
gateway are two sculptured lions facing a sacred column. Burial methods changed materially m the 
course of the development of this civilization. At first the bodies were buried m large domed tombs 
with a passage-entrance. Other remains accompanied by gold and other articles of value were 
interred in pit-graves on the agora at Mycenae and abo\e them were set up stelae carved in relief. 
Painted terra-cotta cottins constitute a third method of burial. No temples date from this period. In 
the royal palaces was worshipped a deity symbolized by the axe and the pillar. Images were not 
used in this connection. Consequently we have no large sculptures, but the pre-Hellenic artists 
produced beautiful reliefs in porcelain, steatite and precious metals. 

Buildings were ornamented with wall-paintings Beautiful frescoes are found in nearly all the 
Cretan palaces and at Tiryns as well. Pottery was decorated with representations of marine life, 
such as sea-weed, cuttle-fish, shells and the like. 

Bibliography* — For a general survey of the subject, see Dlssald: Les civilisations prehellem- 
ques, 1010, and Plrrot and Chipilz: Histoire de l' Art Jans iuntmiute . vol. VI. ISO"). 

H Sc hi ih'iws ‘ Mykenae, 1898, Ore home nos, I8S1; Illios, 1*82: Tiri/ns, 1*MJ — \V Dorpfti o: Troja 
unci 1 1 lion, 1012: Das homerische Ithaka, 1005; Thera, i:K)2-1000 —A. Ev \\s: Deports of Excavations , 
Annual of British School at Athens. l l )00- 10 For the worship ot the pillar and the axe, see 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol XXI. -D. Malklnzil: Cretan Palace*. 1007.— F. Haibhi-rr: Rela- 
tione degh scavi, 1000.— H. Bond: (iournia, 1005.— Fi rtwafngi fr and Lorsc arf: Mykenische Than - 
gefaesse.— H.'R. Hah : Aegean Archaeology, 1015.— C. H. Hawfs: Crete, the Forerunner of Greece, 
1900. -G. RonFNWAirnr: Iirt/ris, 1012.— Tsoi nt\s and Manatt: The Mycenaean Ape. 1897.- A. Evans. 
The Palace of Knossus, 1923. R. Dlssaid Civilisations prehetleniques. 1014. — A. Land: Homer 
and his Age, 1000.— \V. Li aj . Homer and History, 1915. - J. Ascot t • 'lhe Unity of Homer, 1921. 



Fig. 309. — Engraved daggers from Mycenae 
f Museum of Athens.) 
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CHAPTER XII 


archaic t.itrn i.. — rut: i.ref.k irwrix. — orders oi arciiuecilrl. 
origin’s oi si imntr.. — archaic ceramics. 

P rl-I li LLkMi ci\ ili/ati* 'll was rudely interrupted at the beginning of the fust 
millcnium b.c. This catastrophe wa> in >t complete in Crete and the archi- 
pelago, the palaces nl Cnossus and I’haestos seem tc have hern gradually nban- 
d'ltted rather than suddenly desln iyed. lint in the pie-eminent cities i ,f Greece 
proper, Mycenae and Tirxns. the rums still presets e clear indicati ms of the tire 
and \inlent destruction which accompanied the sacking of these places 

The ancient Greeks, it is true, had a \ague recollection of the struggles and 
disasters which attended this foreign imaston. The\ knt \v it under the name of 
tin' I >ori;m invasion or the return of th • lletaclides. and t. appears to hate coin- 
cided with a general migiatmn of peoples throughout lattope. The tireeks lie- 
lifted that these ancient invaders were the 1) aian mountaineers of Thessah 
who had come down from the north in order to dispossess the Ioniums of the 
fertile lands of Attica and Peloponnesus. We theicfore use these names. Dorian 
and Ionian, to explain this dualistie cone ‘pt of the Greeks. The hmians would 
be tin- pnmitne population of jire-l lellenie tireei'e who were expelled from 
their tortitied acropolises by the northern mountaineers and obliged to cmi**rate 
to Asia and the archipelago, tttking with them a part of the ancient tradition. 
I his legend must contain a certain amount ot truth, bemuse, as a mat.er of fact, 
the Greek population of Asia and the islands always had a certain attitude 
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toward beautv and interpretation of form, which was peculiar to themsehes and 
mi ire in accordance with the pre-Hellenic traditn >n than that of the purely I )i irian 
peoples of the Greek mainland. 

On the other hand, we are still in doubt as to the real origin of these 1 )orian 
invaders. Later on they attempted to justify their occupation by supposing them- 
selves to be the descendants of certain very ancient Hellenes, who had been ex- 
pelled previously by the Ionians and. when thev had become stronger, had re- 
turned to reclaim their homes and lands from the intruders, now apparentlv 
weakened by a long period of ci\ ili/ation. The Dorian chieftains later ennobled 
themselves by appropriating fanciful genealogies of heroic ancestors such as 
Hercules, Theseus, etc. T his explains how this migration of northern peoples 
came to be known as ‘The return of the 1 leraclides ". a decidedlv milder term 
than "the Dorian invasion". 

There seems to be no doubt that the better class of the pre-llellenic popu- 
lation of Greece emigrated to Asia in order to escape the domination of these 
barbaric mountaineers. The occupation of the latter howeur can not be said to 
have covered the entire country. Some cities, such as Mycenae, were left in 
ruins, it is true, but in others, like Athens, the Ionian element was able to main- 
tain itself on the defensive. In the Peloponnesian peninsula however, the Dorians 
established themsehes firmly. Sparta, the great city of this region, was the centre 
of the Dorian people. Generally speaking, these wars of invasion and the rule of 
the Dorian leaders with their bands of mountaineers were evert wheie fatal to 
culture and art. Greece therefore had to begin o\er again just as if her popula- 
tion had been always primitive. The Greeks themsehes began to reckon their 
chronology from the first Olympiad, that is from the year 77b h.i . All previous 
history, such as that of the pre-Hellenic cities, was either unknown to them or 

remained concealed within the 
epic poems of legendary times. 

lliis absolute recommence- 
ment of Greek culture, two 01- 
three centuries after the Dorian 
invasion, had the result that a pre- 
IIellenic art was not felt to be nec- 
essary to explain the development 
ot Greek art. In Hgypt, although 
they were igm mint < if prc-l’harai m- 
ie art, the problem of the origin of 
their art called tora certain aim unit 
of explanation; but in Greece this 
deficiency escaped notice. We see 
Greek classic art begin like that 
ot a primitive people, and the 
barbaric remains of theoth and Nth 
centuries n.e. following the Dorian 
invasion, have the charactei isties 
ot the art ot a backward people 




ARCHAIC GREECE 

who had little more than emerged from the stone age. 

Consequently the study of Greek civilization and art 
begins with the archaic 1 period, or with the centuries 
intervening between the Dorian invasion and the for- 
mation of the classic school. With the recent discov- 
eries in Crete and M v cciiae the history of Greek ait 
becomes more complex, for we are obliged to first 
consider a f>rc- 1 Idiotic art which reached a high 
state of development; then we must studv the re- 
trogression caused by the foreign occupation of the 
Dorians, thus forming what historians of art call the 
archaic school, and which becomes a sort of Greek 
middle age; and finally the renaissance of technique 
and the complete evolution of form constituting the 
great c/as sic art which reached its highest perfection 
during the age of Pericles. 

Turning our attention to the development of 
this second period ot'Gieck art following the Dorian 
invasion, we note the disappearance of certain char- 
acteristic features of the civilization which centred 
about Mvcenae. The great walled acropolis soon dis- 
appeared, as if the Dorian chieftains were thus boast- 
ing of being better able to defend themselv es in the 
open field. I here also appears to have taken place 
a rapid intermingling of the invaders with the plebeian element which lived at 
the base of those pre-Hellenic citadels, ol the class which we have seen dwelling 
outside the walls of Mycenae, or in the proletarian districts which have been 
discovered below the ruins of the fortifications at Tirvns. 

We may well believe that the people would continue to repair to the aban- 
doned acropolis ol Mycenae, moved by a reverence inspired bv the ancient 
worship which centred about each locality. We have alreadv shown that in the 
palaces of Crete, as well as in those on the mainland, there was a large central 
court in which an altar was placed, immediately in front of the mega ran. or as- 
sembly hall, which also opened into this court. W hen the nobles of Mycenae, 
Sparta and lirvns abandoned their residences, the people of the lower city util- 
ized the mega ran tor their religious ceremonies. I his hall may have originally 
served as a depository of votive offerings consisting of small terra-cotta figures 
of the soit found in linns and Mvcenae. The reason for this was that the pre- 
1 Icllenie religion made no images of their gods. Thev did however have svmbols, 
such as an axe. a pillar and the like. In any case, the feminine principle, which 
seems to have been a deity symbolized by an axe, is shown in human form in 
the primitive worship of Hera or Juno, ol whom plastic figures must have been 
soon made. In addition to these small terra-cotta figures, the Italians discovered 
a few years ago in the Island of Crete, a piimitive figure of this deity seated on 
a throne which rested on a base ornamented with lions (fig. 31D. It was a tra- 
dition among the Greeks that the most ancient temple of their native state should 
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log. 312.— The primitive Greek 
Temple of Tiryns. built over 
the pre-Hellenic megaroii. 

( Frickcnhaus > 





Fin. 31(i. — Tetrple D, 
Selimi«. 


Fin. 317. Temple of 
Kamnunte. 


Fig. 31S. — Temple of 
Juno. Oi ^ \tm. 


ul the I)'nie style. Finally the worshippers became weary of climbing up to the 
old sanctuary on the hill where the deserted palace stood, and worship was 
translerred to the neighboring city of Argos on the le\cl plain; thus the most an- 
cient Juno ot Argos would be the successor of the pre-llellenic deity of Tin ns. 

Another clear example of this succession of cults in Greek temples is the 
Acropolis of Athens, which had been a pre-l lellenic fortress in the legendaiy 
times ot F.reetheus and Aenomaus. At first an archaic temple was erected upon 
its summit, then the IL witoiupidon. and finally the Parthenon, which was con- 
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■> structcd and rebuilt in the 

^ i nr 

m or pronaos of the' megaron, 

~JBk but a third feature soon ap- 
x ^r peared. This was a room h>- 
cated behind the <v//<? which 
.1 r M h. 4 &KA. was called the opi\'l/ioJoniot. 

•C * . V : hf » Besides, the mo gam n had 

^ ~' r been set into the surround- 

palace in such a manner that 
i .-tMHMM. AF ■«..->•► ■” it had only the one fayade 

which faced the court. When 
the temple became isolated, 
it was natural that it should 
Fig. 320.“ Temple in antis. Treasury of the Athenians be embellished by another 

Dbu'hi. row of columns behind it, 

and even by a portico or ent- 
ered gallery which extended around all four sides of the building! figs. 315 to 318). 

Such was the ancient temple of Juno of Olympia with its surrounding porti- 
co, which Pausanias described as a relic and perhaps the most ancient of any 
that had been preserved. Its ruins were discovered in the course of exeava- 




Fig. 320. - Temple in antis. Treasury of the Athenians 
Duma. 
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THE GREEK TE.MI'US 
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tii ms made in 1875 (^rtgs. 31S 
and 310). The sites of the 
archaic temples of Kamnun- 
te and Selinus (fins, 310 and 
317") display all the charac- 
teristic features of the Greek 
temple. 

At times the temple 
did not have this exterior 
ci ih innade. It was then called 
in nuhs. because only the 
two columns of the /'ro- 
un os wen' to be seen from 
the outside, as in the pre- 
llellenie meganm. and the 
two walls of thei'i 7 /i? end in 
two perpendicular bands of Fur 323 . — Archaic Doric temple of Corinth, 

stone called antes (fig. 320). 

At other times a colonnade embellished only the two principal facades, in 
which case it consisted of four columns; when the colonnade lan all the way 
around the building, there were six columns in each of the two principal fa- 
cades and the temple was called he.iastvle (from itexa. the Greek word for six’); 
when there were eight columns it became an oelastvle. There are however only 
two oe/as/v/e temples in western Hellas, the Parthenon in Athens and one of 
the temples of Selinus in Sicily. The iiexastv/e was far more common. Its plan 
was a natural evolution ot the megaton and all four faces were embellished 
by columns (figs. 321 and 3221; the in antis form was usually reserved Ibr small 
temples ol secondary deities or for the typical treasuries of Delphi and ( Hvmpia. 
The latter were the especial shrines belonging to the different Greek cities but 
located within the 
precincts 1 if the great 
natii mal sanctuaries. 

At times the in 
antis arrangement, 
which is the simplest 
and the most similar 
to the pre-Hellenic 
mega roll, indicates 
considerable antiqui- 
ty. For example, this 
was the type of the 
original temple on the 
Acropolis of Athens, 
foundations of which 
have been discov- 
ered. Later it was stir- 




Fig. 324. — Classic Doric temple of Sunium. 
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Fig. 325. Interior of a temple with three naves. Pvfsti m. 

rounded b\ a row of columns or peristyle and tluis converted into a temple of 
the licxeistvlc t\pc. The antiquity of a temple is also indicated by the diameter 
of its columns; they are thicker and closer to each other in the older buildings, 
and in the course of time thc> become taller and are more widely spaced. 
A comparison of figures 523 and 324 will show the difference between a temple 
of the 6th century b.C. and one which dates from the close of the 5th. 

Another indication of the antiquity of a temple is the length of the ee/Ui : it 
is long and narrow in the earlier buildings, because such a structure was more 
easilv covered b\ transverse beams. At times the cclhi is divided into two aisles 
bv a single line of columns running down the centre: when it is still wider, a line 
of columns along each side divides the interior of the temple into a nave and 
two aisles, the latter sometimes having a second floor as well. The temple of 
Juno at ( Hvmpia and the Parthenon of Athens were of this type, but perhaps 
the best preserved of all is the temple of l’aestum in southern Italy. which is 
supposed to have been dedicated to Neptune because he was the principal d< it v 
of that city, which was named Poseidonia by the Greeks. In this ancient colony, 
today deserted, there are still to be seen the ruins of three great temples (fig- 
ure 310), in the largest of which two rows of columns are still standing, which 
divide the eel/o into a nave and two aisles (fig. 325 I. The icllei. therefore, is the 
sanctuary which contained the effigy of tiic god. the /> rondos is the portico or 
antechamber, and the opt sthodomos . the sacred depository of the ceremonial 
utensils and the treasure of the temple. 

Now that we have Some idea of the general arrangement of the plan of a 
Greek temple, we shall study the structural and decorative features of its ex- 
terior. \Ve immediately notice two distinct tvpes or stvles called orders, all the 
details of which are repeated religiously: one is the Porii order, which was 
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Fit;. 320.— Wooden construction of tile primitive 
Doric temple. ( Dunn.) 


preferred b\ the Greeks of the 
mainland and was the mure severe 
and rectangular: the other is the 
Ionic order, more often employed bv 
the Greeks of Asia. A third stvle 
appears later, the Corinthian order. 
which differs from the Ionic in the 
shape of its capital and which we 
shall take up when we come to the 
period to which it belongs. The first 
two, however, were employed in all 
the great buildings of the ancient 
Greek world: tin* Doric in the west, 
the temples of ( )|\ mpia. Delphi. 

Athens, (A >rinth, .Sicily and southern 
Italy ; the Ionic m the great sanc- 
tuaries oi Asia, th(' temples of Kphesus. Sardis, Samos, Miletus and Halicar- 
nassus. 

Let us begin with the Diuic order to which all the examples belong which 
we have considered up to this point (tig. :jS). The building is erected upon a 
base called a stylobate. It is appn >achcd bv a Might of stone steps which are < Tten 
excessively high; to reach the level of the temple floor it was necessary either 
to double the number of these steps or to construct an inclined plane at the 
centre of the facade of the building. The columns 
of the portico rise from the stylobate without 
bases of any sort and each is fluted with sixteen 
or twenty perpendicular striae which end in an 
arris. ( >t these, the upper ones terminate in a 
series of grooves which form what is called 
an astragal on 
which the cap- 
ital rests. The 
shape of t h e 
capital is most 
characteristic; 
it consists of a 
simple con ve x 
nn uilding called 
an ei hi nus. like 
a large cushion, 
which receives 
the weight of 
the upper pan 
of the building 
and transmits it 

to t h e j icrpen- Fif*. 327. — Roof of a classic Doric temple. ( Dunn.) 
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Fig. 3*. - Scheme of the Doric order. 


rlicular support. The shape of the echinus 
changes according to the period; it is flat at 
first, and in later times is gracefully height- 
ened. We have already noted that the column 
itself is thicker and shorter in the early tem- 
ples; in the course of time it became more 
slender and the number of flutings increased. 
The lesson taught us by the ancient temple 
of llera in Olympia is most interesting; at 
first it was constructed with columns ot wood 
which were replaced by stone as last as the 
former decayed. I’ausanias, as late as the 
second century u.c., saw one of these wooll- 
en shafts in the opisthodomus. Xow these 
columns of different periods in the temple 
of 1 lera differ both in diameter and the forms 
of their capitals; those who put them in must 
have conformed to the pre\ ailing style of the 
current period, thus making of this temple 
an archaeological museum of columns. 

Upon the columns rests the horizontal 
band called the entablature . This too was 
originally of wood. First a horizontal beam 
runs along the tops of the columns, other 
transverse beams are laid allot e the portico 
and on these rest the rafters which support 
the tiled roof (lig. 32b). All these three fea- 
tures arc found in temples constructed of 
stone. Instead of the huii/oiital beam, we 
have one or two matched blocks of stone 
extending from column to column. These 
are not decorated and firm a plain zone in 
the Doric order which is called the archi- 
trave. Above this extends a band called the 
fric'.c. which is divided into rectangular com- 
partments. Certain ot these are decorated 
with vertical channels which recall the 


ends of the wooden beams of the portico and are called tn^ty/'/is. I he other 
compartments must have been lelt open when the temples were ot wood tor 
one of the characters of a tragedy bv Furipides escapes through such an opening. 
Later, however, they were closed by blocks which were painted or carved and 
called the metopes. These alternating triglyphs and metopes in the frieze con- 
stitute one of the most characteristic features of the Doric order. The cornice 
projects above the frieze in order to protect the lower part of the building from 
the rain. The water front the roof is caught by the cymatium. The Doric cor- 
nice, with the shadow which it casts, gives the effect of a thick horizontal line 
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extending along the upper part of 
the facade. The only sculptured 
decoration of this entire assembly 
is that of the metopes; all the other 
parts, from the top of the column 
to the scotia in which the cornice 
ends, are beautified only by their 
orderly and geometrical arrange- 
ment. 



The temple was roofed by Fi?. 3-29. -Terra-cotta cymatium. 

means of paired rafters. When the 

width of the cc//a was too great, a horizontal connecting beam was added which 
formed a joist. The tiles rested directly upon the rafters. They were of terra- 
cotta at first anti later of marble. The tiles were of two sorts, some flat with 
raised edges, which formed the channel, and others like ordinary gutter tiles, 
which entered the interstices between the first (fig. 327b On the two principal 
fayadcs, the double slope of the roof outlines a triangle called the pediment. 
which was usually decorated with sculptures. The pitch of the pediment varies 
according to the period and its three angles are ornamented with carted tablets 


of marble or terra-cotta called 
aerate ria. 1'he acroteria were at 
first very simple like the terra- 
cotta one of geometrical design 
which abutted the moderately 
sloped pediment of the temple of 
Juno at Olympia; in later times 
they display a great variety of 
designs which frequently include 
two small female figures. 1'he acro- 
teria of the angles were very often 
ornamented with griffins or small 
victory figures. 

The latest excavations at 
Aegina have revealed the grace- 
fully complicated design of the 
central acroterium of the pediment 
of the temple there (fig. 330). The 
older temples, as in Sicilv for 
example, often display other 
ceramic decorat it e features such 
as the cvmatium which is high, 
polychrome, and contains chan- 
nels to carry away the water front 
the roof. 

It is curious to note that these 
pieces of terra-ci >tta were fashioned 



Fig. 330. — Central acroterium of Aegina. 
( Restoration by I'urtwacnyler. ) 


Fig. 331. - Stone cymatium of the temple of Hymera. (Museum of Palermo ) 


m .such a \\a\ that thev could he nailed int* » place, even when the temple was built 
of stone, a demonstration of the sunnal of traditional methods w hich pr< es all- 
s' dutch that the i iriginal i )oric temple w as of \v h id o instruction ( tie, 320). \\ hen 
the temple was built of stone, the cymatia were ornamented with lions heads 
which served as spouts to carry away the rain water dig. 351). 

There is no longer anv doubt that the walls ol the prinnthe Doric temple 
were of brick and its upper construction of wood. In the course of the exeat a- 
tnm of the ancient temple of Juno at Olympia to which we have just referred, 
not a single stone was found which could ha\ e possible belonged to the entabla- 


ture. Apart from the capitals of the c 



Fig, 332. — Doric temple with stucco coating 
for painting. Aokkh-nti m. 


olumns, the entire structure must hate 
been of wood and brick. The remains 
of a Doric temple with brick walls and 
a wooden superstructure hate been 
latch exeatated at Thermos and the 
metopes arc rectangular tablets of 
terra-cotta. Moreoter, the origin of 
the temple in a primitive construction 
of timbers was anticipated the moment 
we fixed upon the megaron as the 
original type, as horizontal beams were 
frequently used in the construction of 
the pre-Hellenic palaces. 

'■'ince the effigy of the god stood 
in the <v//<? of the Greek temple, the 
manner in which it was lighted lias 
excited much euriositx. Much has been 
said ot |o!t\ windows ora line ol aper- 
tuies m the roof of the na\e, but none 
of these ingenious .suppositions seem 
\er\ probable. It is nioie reasonable 
to belictc that the cclLi was either an 
open court. — and tins was actuallv 
the case in the greatest temples where 
the tri/it was too broad to lie entered 
b\ beams or ratters, — or else it was 
completely enclosed and lighted only 
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order (fig. 333). Here also the temple stands 
upon a base or stylobate. The shaft of the col- 
umn however docs not bear directly upon the 
floor, but upon a base which is embellished 
by a series of mouldings. 

The base of the Ionic column varies con- 
siderably. The Alexandrian and Roman writers 
of architectural treatises, when writing of the 
Greek orders, insist arbitrarily on the super- 
imposition of three mouldings, two concave 
called (U’(Y and one convex or sco/ia. This is 
known as the Attic base and is theoretically 
ascribed to the Ionic order. But in the original 
temples of Ionia the base is much more com- 
plicated and consists of a large number of 
superimposed mouldings. Sometimes, as in the 
temple of Ephesus, there is a square pedestal or plinth below the base on which 
the column rests. The shaft is cylindrical with flutings which are joined by 
a beveled arrangement and not sharply cut off as in the Doric order. At the 
upper end of each is a spherical concavity above which is the capital. ( >n the 
capital there is a band ornamented with the egg-and-arrow or the egg-and-tongue 
pattern and on each side is a spiral or volute. The volutes form the most charac- 
teristic feature of the Ionic capital, just as the echinus does in the Doric order. 

The entablature resembles that of the Doric style in its general outline, but 
is somewhat lighter and more varied in its details. The architrave is not plain, 
but is divided into three overlapping horizontal bands. 1 he frie/e is not divided 



Fig. 334. — Early Ionic capital 
of Neandria. 



Fig. 335. — Restoration of the temple of Ephesus 
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geometrically - into metopes and triglyphs, but is an open 
/one along which the sculptured decoration extends 
frcelv. The cornice projects less than in the Doric order 
and its characteiistic features are the dentils and the 
egg-and-arrovv and the egg-and-tongue moulding. I he 
cymatium is always of stone and ends in a gola caived 
with the palmetto, otherwise known as the honey- 
suckle pattern. 

We know little yet about the origin of this second 
tireek style, but it could not have been the pre-Hellenic 
megaron which e\ol\ed into the Doric. There are no 
early examples to show us its primitive forms or indi- 
cate the course of its development. The capital with its 
\oIutcs is Oriental; we see it liceh used in many Assyr- 
ian reliefs and it is also found in Cvprus and Phoenicia. 
The more primitive volutes ot this style are very 
simple; the spiral has but few turns, as in the Oriental 
capitals mentioned. In an early Ionic temple discovered 



F'ig. 33(i. — Plan of the 
temple of Ephesus. 


in Xeandna, a number of capitals were found in which the volutes were but 


slightly curled and were supposed 
to have rested on a pleasing ar- 
rangement of leaves, much like 
Persian columns (lig. 554). 

'('his Xcandrian column now 
appears to have been badly restored. 
Today it is believed that two 
capitals have been superimposed; 
and that the one with the volutes 
belonged to the outer columns, and 
the other with its collar of leaves, 
to the inner ones. In any case 
both of these I'oims aie absolutely 
Oriental and foreign to pre-Hellenic 
Greek art. 

Some of the Ionic temples of 
Asia are peculiarly arranged with 
an open court like those of the Sem- 
itic peoples. These were of colossal 
dimensions; that of Ephesus had 
a double row ot columns (figs, ftv 
and 3 5* >). This ancient temple was 
burned and was restored in the 4th 
eentuiy u c., but excavations have 
brought to light fragments of the 



original construction. 

1 he evolution of the Ionic stvle 


Figs. 33? X 33S. — Columns of the original temple of 
Ephesus amt of its restoration in the 4th century icc. 
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Figs. 33*1, 340 & 341. — Athletes of the type called the Archaic Apollo, from the temple 
of Apollo Ptoi in Boeotia. (Museum of Athens. ) 


was nun’ll like that "f the I), ■nc. It is cut i> ’Us to o mi pare the columns of the 
ori<>tnal temple iif hphesus ( hg. 3 3 p with the "lies constructed fur its icstoru- 
timi m the 4th century is r. (tie. 33S1. the columns are more slender and the 
capitals more delicate. Xeither "t these styles i rivers a definite geographical area, 
although each was confined at first t" the region of its origin. Alter tile I’usian 
War. the Ionic order was adopted by the ( rreeks of the mainland and some Done 
temples were built in Asia. The enthusiasm ot victory united the two peoples 
and familitiri/'cd them with each othei s architectural styles At times the two 
orders wereeu’ii combined in the same temple. I11 the ease ot the prop vinca 
or monumental gateway of the Acropolis ot Athens, the columns of the outer 
facade tire I>"iic, and those of the inner ones, Ionic. I he same combination of 
both oiders is to be found in the temple of Apollo in I’ingalia. 

While arehitei tare was elaborating the beautiful forms of the Doric and 
Ionic orders, so precise and nationally characteristic, sculptors were struggling 
to master the technique requisite to produce the first embrvos of the great works 
which Were to follow later. I lie secret ot the unstii passed beautv achieved be- 
lt reek sculpture consists in the manner in w liich they remained true to tv pc. 'I he 
sculptors progressed slowlv and each genetation ttansniitted its added experi- 
enee to the next, never deviating from a rcsti ieted number of i mu rete types 
I lie I >' irie scln " f Is "| tie- ( neck mainland rather concentrated on the masculine 




Colossal statue of enthroned £?oddfS«< Archaic Cheek work 
of the 6th century m (Museum of Berlin .) 
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tiinj lab* >red t ' > interpret tile anatom} 1 1 1 the human 
f, ,rm in the typical figure <>f the athlete, a nude youth. 
First it is rigid and later gains in action by a certain 
detachment of the legs from the body. 1 his sculptural 
t\pe of man in the earlv prime and heyday nt his youth 
and strength, before his bod\ had been marked by the 
toils of life, was to produce later the marvelous woiks 
of Greek sculpture. In the earh archaic period it has a 
grotesque immobility, but it gradual!} takes on mo\ement 
and gains in intelligence and expression. Innumerable 
fhnires of this tvpe art' to be found in modern Greece 
and in all the museums of humpe. At first they were 
believed to be representations of Apollo, the youthful 
god. Now it is thought that thes” so called archaic Apol- 
I o s were simple funeral statues, catved tor the purpose 
of setting tin athletic figure over a s -pulclire as a \oti\e 
offering (figs, 330. 3-l"i 341 and 3421. 

This t\pe originated in Kg\pt. I lie Greeks were no 
doubt familiar with the rigid Phaiaonic statues, admirably 
carved from hard stone, winch embellished the temples 
of tin' Nile vallov. These piimitivr athletes or archaic 
Apolh.s progressed perceptibly from one type to the 
other. The earlier ones are rigid and the torso is little 

more than 
smo,,t h e d 




Fig. 343. — Statue of Chares from .Miletus. 
( British Museum. 
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over; t h e 
legs are eh esc 
t' igethcr and 
1 h e a r m s 
t o u c li t h e 
bodv. Later 


Fig. 312.— Archaic Apollo 
Athcss. 


me foot was stiffly 
advanced, the entire surface of 
the soles of both feet touching the 
ground. It is curious to note that 
at first the head is immobile and 
faces the front. The face weais a 
stereotyped smile which is charac- 
teiistie and known as the a nil tin' 
•nnile (tig. 344). the only means 
these early sculptors had of giving 
it life and expression. 1'hese first 
athletes have long hair; later the hair 
is short and is either loosely curled 
or done in parallel ringlets, as in 
the beautiful head discovered on 
the Acropolis of Athens ( fig. 3421. 
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Although this masculine athletic type 
is of Egyptian origin, the representation ot 
the seated feminine deitv, on the contrary, 
is derived front another archaic type, that 
of a male or female figure seated upon 
a throne. The best known archaic statues 
of this sort are those of the petty rulers 
of the Branchklae family, which were set 
along the a\ enue which led to the temple 
of Miletus and are todat in the British 
Museum ihg. 545). The masterpiece of this 
type of archaic Greek seated figure is the 
monumental enthroned goddess which 
was acquired bv the Berlin Museum in K|i6. 
(Plate XXXI.) Its origin is unknown. It 
appeared in Paris during the European 
war and is possible from southern Italy. 
In any case it is a perfect specimen of 
the Greek sculpture of the Cth century b.c. 

Allot her 
feminine type 
is a d r a p e d 
figure of a fair 




Fig. 344. — Head of archaic Apollo. 
Thvsos. 


Fig. 345. — Primitive Greek 
sculpture, (Museum uf Curtdia ) 


maiden with long tresses of hair 
hanging dow n over her shoulders. This also e\ olved 
slow 1\. 'I he earliest example 
was discovered in Crete in 
the ruins of a pre-Hellenic 
city and is attached to the 
block of marble from which 
it was carved 1 fig. 345). The 
rudely carved ringlets of 
hair fall over the shoulders; 
the waist is tightly laced in 
the feminine fashion of the 
pie-Ifelienic period. This 
figure is repeated in a marble 
statue found in Olympia. 
The latter is detached from 
the marble block, but rigidly 
faces the front (fig. 346). We 
n< >\v o ime 0 1 a famous statue 
which is almost cylindrical, 
the Ilera of Samos (tig. 3471 
and the curious votive of- 
fering ot a certain Xicandria, 
Fig 34(1.— Marble stut- , , . . , , 

uette On Mm . found in 1'tTi.s, which can 
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Fie. 347. — The Hera of Samos. 
( Loucre.) 


Fig. 318 — Votive offering 
of Nicandria. Du os. 


Fig. 349. — Archaic girl. 
(Acropolis of Athens.) 


In- seen to have been a relief figure originally. This large sculptured figure seems 
tube a earn'd beam for a profile view shows two parallel planes (fig. 1481, 
and it was evidently intended to be seen only Ironi the front. 

At first these draped feminine figures wore onh a woollen tunic of the 
Doric style, but soon the plain undertunic, which is coquettishlv lifted with one 
hand, is supplemented by a mantle w hich falls in folds over the shoulders, and 
a llower, a tlo\ e or a pomegranate is held in the left hand (fig. t;ol. There is 
much of the Ionian grace in these female figures which, in spite of their rigidity, 
disseminate an indefinable charm in their ensemble (tigs. 351 and 4521. Many 
sculptures of this type have been found on the Acropolis of Athens and appear 
to be votive offerings dedicated by the Athenian maidens to the goddess of the 
former sanctuarv which was destroyed by the Persians. When the Greeks re- 
turned after the foreign occupation, they gathered together all the fragments of 
their mutilated statues and threw them out on a terrace within the precincts 
ot the Acr< ip< >lis, w here they were diso w ered in the Course of the excav ations of 
the last few years. The fragments of these statues are so numi nms that their 
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restoration was anythin” but eas\ , but enough 
of them hate been pieced together to gi\e 
us an excellent idea of the t\pc. 

At present the\ form a charming series 
in the National Museum of Athens, where 
they are called the Komi, or girls, from the 
Greek word A'o/r. the j >1 ural of which is 
Komi. Some of these are so personal m 
their character that the\ hate been familiarly 
christened with girls' names as if they were 
the portrait statues of liting gills. The one 
shown in figure 3 (9 is knotvn as Merry Emma, 
no doubt because of her golden hair and 
brown eyes. Iler tunic still shots s in part 
its polychrome trimming. It was not unit 
because the lonians delighted in color that 
these statues were painted; they were also 
influenced by traditions of the times when, 
m tliean- 
< lent ct 1- 
in drical 
x o a 11 on 

(trunks of trees roughly trimmed into crude 
human figures!, the folds and lesser details 
were indicated, it is believed, by means of 
n ilored lines. 

These an lmie female figures were the 
most admirable products of the early art; 
svhnt they lark in technique is compensated 
by their frankness and grace. At first they 
were carted from limestone: later marble 
was used. < hie of them, found on the Acrop- 
olis of Athens, bears an inscription stating 
that it was made by Antcnor, a famous 
aitist who made the bronze group which 
I’ausanias cites as the paugoii ot aiehaic 
srul[>ture 1 fig. 3 ; ; 1. 

Another Aiovliy Antcnor may tie rep- 
resented by a small bronze in the llritish 
Museum, which has almost escaped notice 
in spite ot its extraordinary beauH and the 
tact that it is more' typical of the archaic 
A orai than any ot the stone figures. 

1 Plate XXX 1 ] . 1 It was probably gilded and 

encrusted with gold; the eves still presene 

' 1 1 - ruciunc no re 

the minute-diamonds representing the pupil... < Acropolis of Athens. 1 
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These two principal types ot early Wreck 
sculpture, the masculine one "f the \nuthlul 
athlete and the feminine <>ne ot a girl with a 
mantle, display ccitain characteristic teatures 
which persist all through the archaic period, 
that is from the 8th century b.i . when Wreck 
sculpture begins, until the time ot Phidias 
in the ;th. The masculine type shews the 
interpretation ef the nude human figure by 
dividing it into planes and accentuating the 
principal lines of the breast, waist and thighs. 

It is preferably tic-wed from the front and tin- 
action is most symmetrical, (due foot, which 
is ad\ anced, is balanced by the other, which 
extends slightly to the rear, while the arms 
maintain the equilibrium of the figure. 1 lie 
feminine t\pe shows plainly that the drapciy 

was interpreted 
by the lines of 
the parallel 

folds which 

f o 1 1 o w e d t h c 
form beneath. 

At first the In >dy 
was concealed 
entirely and the 
statue was m< ire 

or less cylindric- Fig. 352. — Archaic Kore. 

al. Afterward, ( Acropolis of Athens.) 

i hi the contrary, 

the garment was treated in a way most untrue 
to life, revealing the different parts of the body in 
an exaggerated manner The folds of the garment 
descend vertically and the border is doubled 
over in such a way as to give it a /ig/ag outline 
which is chaiacteristie. Men and Women alike 
ha\e small round skulls, the forehead is short- 
ened and the eves are almond-shaped and slant 
slightly. A side view of the eye shows it as it 
should appear from the front. The usual stereo- 
typed archaic smile is employed to give lite and 
expression to the fact*. 

W hen these early Wreck sculptors desired 
to show action, their work began to acquire a 
Fig. 333. — Kore by Anteiior. frankness which is charming. One. Archermus. 
( Acropolis of Athens.) calling himself the son of Mileiades in the inscrip- 
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Fig. 354.— The flying Victory of Archerrmis. Di i os. 

tii m on the pedestal, j >r < > u «.l 1 \ inherit ><■< 1 
lii.s name as the .sculptin' <>l a Nike, nr 
ringed Victory, which has been disemcr- Fjg m __ F|J . int , victorj , 

cd in Delos ifig. 554'. I lie "iily means f Museum of Athens ) 

Archennus had tn indicate that the figure 

was flying through the air. was tn gi\c u a kneeling posture. In this way 
the feet dn not tnueh the ground and the figure is suppoited only by the folds 
of the tunic which gra/e the pedestal. The wings are spread, the head faces 
the front as usual and the fate wears the chaiaetenstic smile which we have 
already mentioned. 

We do not know whether Archernuis was the imentor of this type, or 
whether he meieK imitated other more prinntne models. In any case, his statue 
stands today as the litst of the series. The type embodied a most fortunate 
conception and progressed gradually until it grew into the magnificent \ictory 
figures of classic (.reek art Figure 555 reproduces a mutilated Victory which 
is somewhat better than that by Archernuis, and a small bnm/e from the 
Acropolis of Athens show s still more imprmement. I he Victory, although in 
a kneeling posture, lifts her tunu shghtlv as it to show that she is not sup- 
ported 1 > v it 

There is a masculine type which is not simply that ot the athlete. It appears 
to i iriginate in the magnificent statue km >wn as the Mosehop horns, < >r Calf-carrier, 
which is in the Museum of Athens. This was also found on the Acropolis. It 
is carted from the local marble and must hate been a votive offering of the 
period before the Persian W ar. W ith all its arehaie artlessness, the modelling 
displays much artistic knowledge. 1 lie Mosehophorus wears a closely fitting 



Bronze ■statuette intrusted with diamonds and plenums inetnN. (irt-ek work 
of the (3th century n < ( British Museum > 
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■garment and the outlines ot tin- muscles an- debt att lv 
.soltened 1 >\ its Inn- mesh ( li*». >571 

This statue is the litst n| :i \itv pmniixino t\pe. 
A small I >i i >n/«' Imm ( tele, today m the Muxt-uin ul 
Berlin, sle -w s us In m ;i lamb was later substitntecl h a 
the call (he Inthetireek att .'I We.xandt la, this 

\oitno shepherd with his pet lamb "it his shoulders 
i a c tit's aeam and attain I lie t\pe seems t . . hate tc- 
niatned latent from the early days ot ( ,reek art until it 
tinalh carnet" repiesent t lie ( e h ul shepherd , ,f ( liiis- 
tian art. In the fitsl essns ,.| the new ( hnstian art. 
which beean in tlu- catacombs, it was neec-ssar\ to 
ies. a t to the old uaditionul paean t\ pes, and the charm- 
in^ tieurc of the yani" slu plead "I Alexandria lent 
its-df admirably to the illustiati"n «>t the parable of the 

( M ispeis \\e thus see In >w 






Fin m — Chrj ophorus. 

f Museum of Merlin ) 



ill ^~>7 - Mo'sCllnpllnni'v 

( Musi'inn nf \thcn>, > 


th cm* ra i In Irri'ck tvpc.s (Museum of berlin ) 
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The first attempts at painting 
must have been made during this 
period. We luue already seen that 
polychrome decoration was freely 
applied to the primitive temples. 
Possibly some of the traditions of 
pre-IIellenic painting may luue 
been presen ed for we have already 
seen what an important role the 
frescoes played in the ancient 
palaces of Ciete and Tirvns. The 
(.reeks themselves believed that 
their first painters had come front 
Egypt. The only solid foundation 
upon which we may base any con- 
jectures is the ceramics. At this 
time the geometrical decoration of 
pottery was a complete success. 
Fig. 33S,— Fragment of an archaic frieze Crftf. '('lie Dorians seem to have imposed 

their tastes upon this important 
industry most positively. The vases are often of gigantic dimensions and have 
many decorativ e /ones. I heir great curved surfaces tire covered with geomet- 
rical designs, and the horizontal hands are divided into fields like the metopes 
Fanciful marine figures, like the cuttle-fish of Min nan art, disappear completed}. 
Onlv natural lorms are represented such as horses, swans and human figures. 
These are conventionalized into rectilinear outlines and geometrical silhou- 
ettes which are often triangular in shape. The bodies are notched so as to form 
slender waists and are full face. They are black upon a light background. This 




F igs. 35!l M 3CU. — Metopes of Selinus ( Museum of Palermo.) 
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potterv has a peculiar 
style, especially char- 
acteristic of Athens, 
vv hich ts called that <>t 
the Dipvlun because a 
great many of the cases 
of this type were found 
in the cemetery of 
Athens, just outside the 
ancient double gate 
or Dipylon (tig. 

These were funeral 
urns, for the burial 
rites of Mycenae were 
succeeded during the 
archaic period by cre- 
mation, as the 1 h >meric 
poems bear witness. 

The ashes and bones 
were then deposited 
in an urn which was 
surmounted by a minia- 
ture tomb. 

In the islands and 
cities of Ionia the cer- 
amic ornamentation 
was not so geometrical 
in character as on the 
mainland. It is curious 
that in Athens, a semi- 
Ionian city, the ceramic stvle was Doric. It is among the vases of the Dipylon 
that the most typical examples of geometrical decoration are found. 

>o we see that Athens, which was the later to produce some of the finest 
specimens of Greek pottery, vases surpassed nowhere in the world, began with 
a geometrical style. The more graceful styles <>t Rhodes and Ktiboea. on the 
other hand, did not achieve the same success, and a century later their ceramic 
ware could m> longer compete with that of Attica. 

The products ot the other industrial arts during the archaic period were 
decidedly inferior to the magnificent jewels and arms of pre-Hellenic Greece. 
Nothing found in the cemetery of the Dipvhm compares either in technique or 
taste with the swords from Mycenae or the vases of Vaphio. The bad effects of 
the Dorian invasion are very evident. And yet it seems likely that the infusion 
of new blood into the old pre-Hellenic population was necessary to the subse- 
quent development of Greek art. The refinement of Minoan art, which was an 
aristocratic rather than a popular niov ement, vv ould never have given to the 
vvi rid such works as the Venus of Praxiteles or the Hercules of Lvsippus. 



Fia;. 3131.— Funerary ainrlior of the so-calletl Dipylon style, 
i 1,10 ni. Iiicli ) (Museum of Athens ) 
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Summary. —At the beginning of the 10th century b c. the artistic development of Greece suf- 
fered an interruption. The ancient pre-Hellenic civilization was strangled by an invasion of northern 
peoples. The new beginning ot Greek culture forms a period to which we give the name archaic. 
The artistic types of the great classical period were gradually developed. In architecture, the prin- 
cipal building is the temple instead of the palace. The temple is derived from the pre-Hellenic me- 
garon. In the palace of Tiryns, the earliest temple is built upon the ruins of the old assembly hall. 
The temple is therefore the dwelling place of the deity and has an antechamber like that of the 
pre-Hellenic megaron. Behind the main hall of the temple is the opisthodornos. a subordinate room 
connected with the worship The facade of the temple has two columns, as in the megaron. and is 
called in an tis: a portico of four columns is added; when this portico extends around the entire 
building the facade has six columns. There are two fairly permanent types: one called the Doric, 
the columns of which have no base and a capital consisting of a simple curved moulding called the 
echinus ; the other is the Ionic in which the column has a base, is taller and the capital displays cer- 
tain spiral decorations called volutes. The upper parts of the temple also differ in the two styles. In 
tlie Doric order the zone called the entablature contains a frieze divided into compartments* the 
triglyphsand the metopes. In the Ionic order the frieze is ornamented with a relief w Inch extends 
along it without interruption Two main types of sculpture appear during the archaic period. The 
masculine type is the nude figure of an athletic youth favored by the Doric schools, and the terni- 
nine is a girl dressed in a tunic and a mantle which is caught up gracefully. The characteristic fea- 
tures of archaic art are the accentuated forms and deep lines m the case of the nude man, and the 
straight vertical folds and zigzag arrangement of the border of the garments ot the female figures, 
in the heads, the round skulls, almond-shaped eyes and stereotyped smile to give expression are 
typical. Other secondary types are noted: the seated figure, the shepherd or herdsman with an ani- 
mal on Ins shoulders, the rlying victory figure, etc. In ceramics the old marine forms give way to 
a new taste for geometrical patterns which culminates in the Dipylon style of Athens. 
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Fig. 302. -Archaic head. Athfns 




Fig. 3i>3. — Di i pin. The st.idium after excavatmn. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE GREAT XAIIO.UL SAM II. ARILS: DELPHI AND OLYMPIA. 

AI'.GTXA. — EMi OF TH tv ARCHAIC PLKIOI'. — MASTER llKONZL-VV OUK1 KS. 
MYRON' AND rOI YCI.I ITL'S. — PAIN TING \ NT > CLRAMICS. 

I n addition to the temjiles dedicated to the local deities of each city, there 
were in Greece a number of sacred spots where the pietv, common to the 
entire (I reck nation, impelled them to assemble at stated periods. At first the 
most famous of these were the great national sanctuaries of Delphi and < llvmpia. 
At the former, the fissure in the rock was still to be seen, near which Apollo 
slew the serpent, 1’ython; the latter contained a thousand memorials of the 
heroic aye, chief of which was the tomb ol I ‘clops, a hero held in reverence b\ 
all Greeks. Later there was another famous religious centre to which pilgrims 
repaired in great numbers; this was situated on the Island of Delos, and was 
also consecrated to Apollo. 

In these sacred places, an infinite number of votive monuments were set 
around the great central temple. I hese were religious structures and places o! 
recreation. The whole lav within an enclosure, or /V/v/v/hy. which was entered 
by the propxlca. or monumental gateways. At Delphi, for example, the via sacra 
made the ascent of the slope describing an angle and passing among a great 



Fig. 3Gt. — Treasury of the city of Cnidus. Delphi. 


number "1 altars, yotive columns and statues dedicated by the cities nr their 
rulers, and, most important of all, small temple buildings <>f the/;/ type, 

called hwnunci. These last were the property of the carious cities and served 
as depositaries of votive offerings and meeting places for pilgrims from the 
places to which each belonged, especially during the great religious festivals 
when so many people gathered within the precincts of the sanctuary. At Delphi, 
these were not located on the ground according to any formal plan. 

I hey utilized the more or less uneven terraces there, for the entire sacred en- 
closure was set upon the rocky slope of Parnassus, and it was consequently 
necessary to build upon different levels. The most ancient of these treasuries 
seem to have been those belonging to Corinth and Sieyon; these date from the 
beginning ot the Dili century lu . After the Persian War, a noble sentiment of 
emulation impelled Athens. Thebes, ( nidus, >iphnus and Cvrenae to build their 
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n\vn treasuries, or municipal chapels, at 
Delphi. In tlie course of the excavations 
made by the French Archaeological School 
at Athens, these buildings were found to 
be nearly destroyed, but it was possible 
to reconstruct some of them. This was the 
case with the treasure of Athens, u hicli is 
of the Doric order and extremely beautiful 
(tie ; 20 1. as also with those of certain 
Ionian cities of Asia, such as Siphnus and 
( nidus, which are partially restored in the 
Museum (fig. 304). It is interesting to ob- 
serve how the treasuries ol these Ionian 
cities still preserve their peculiar charac- 
teristics. Instead of columns, the architrave 
is supported by two girls' figures, which 
resemble the Komi. I hey have the long 
tresses and flowing mantles, and arc co- 
quettishh raising the tunic with one hand, 
as described in the previous chapter dig- 

u r e ; 6 ; 1 . 




Fig. 363. — Archaic caryatid from the 
treasury of Siphnus. Di 1 uhi. 


Fig. 306.— Archaic sphinx. Ex-voto 
of the city of Naxos. I)m mi. 


I hose fig- 
ures of girls, 
which serve 
as columns, 
are the pro- 
totypes of 
the famous 
caryatids of 
the Erechtheum ot Athens, which are statues 
ol extreme beauty and are the most important 
features of that temarkable portico. From these 
early caryatids of the treasury of Cnidus, we see 
Greek art progress slowly in the development of 
its types. 1 he result was the fruit of the tenacious 
efforts made during three centuries of exper- 
imentation. In the ease of the little temple or 
treasury ot Cnidus, the angles of the pediments 
were ornamented with thing v it Lory figures, 
in a kneeling position, which resembled the 
\ ietory ot Archermus described in the preceding 
chapter (fig. 3341. 

The via sacra of Delphi passed among these 
small structures and a great number of ex-votos, 
which bore witness to the piety of the Greeks. 
These were memorials of the entire historv of the 
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Greek people and of everv 
period of their artistic devel- 
opment, and are now a most 
valuable source of material 
for our artistic studies. In the 
course of these chapters, it 
will frequently be necessary 
to cite the various ex-votus 
of the great sanctuaries, espe- 
cially those ot Delphi. The 
archaic sphinx, which was 
erected upon an Ionic column 
by the citizens of the Island 
ot Naxos, shows how these 
Fig. 307. — Temple of Apollo. Dhi.Hn. island peoples carved female 

monsters in their earl\ schools 
ot sculpture i tig. y'<h). I he Ionic capital of the votive column of the Naxos 
sphinx is one ot the earliest examples ot this stvle. The treasure ot C nidus and 
the Naxos sphinx indicate clearh that the sanctuary of Apollo, which was one 
of the great common centres of Greek life, was held in the greatest reverence 
b\ the \arious Ionian peoples as well. 1 he worship at Delphi may have gone 
back to pre-llellenic times, tor the numerous buildings which grew up about 
this sacred spot followed the contours of the ground, much as the pre-Hellenic 
cities do, and above it there is a strong wall of polygonal stone blocks supporting 
the space ms tei race, which tornis the site ot the temple of Apollo ( tig. Th is 
temple was hrxastvle and peripteral, that is, it was surrounded bv'a perystyle. 
behind the ccl/a was a small chamber or adytum, where the oracle was plamh 
I he temple is the part of the sanctuary of Delphi which is most completely 
destroyed; the exeat aliens hate brought to light only the scantiest remains of 
its sculptural decoration. The fragments which have been found indicate that 
the principal pediment was embellished with the portrayal of a combat between 
gods and giants. 



In the upper part of the enclosure, the contour of the mck invited the 
hewing out of tiers of seats hu a theatre, the stage of which faced the narrow 
portion ot the valley. Mill higher up outside the walls, on a long natural terrace, 
was the stadium, used tor the games and races (tig. 31,51. The Greek stadia were 
long and had tiers ot seats on both sides. ( )ne end was semicircular, in order to 
allow the chariots and horses to make the turn more easily; the other end was 
closed by the facade, w Inch contained five monumental entrances. Down the 
centre ran the spina, a low wall, ornamented with statues, and separating the 
Hacks on either side; o! this wall, however, there is not a trace remaining 
todav in the stadium of Delphi. The victorious athletes and racers at these na- 
tional games, to which the ( ,ieeks came from everv where, had the privilege of 
t ommeniorating their triumph by dedicating a statue or erecting an inscription 
on ,1 small monument within tin- sanctuarv enclosure. We can see how the 
nilcis o| the (-reck states established in Mcilv. or the semi-Greek kim-s of 
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Cvrenae in Atrica, 
would be most eager 
to leave a magnificent 
memorial of their 
victory, which would 
accredit them as pure 
Hellenes and patrons 
c if the natii mal art. 

Loll” before the 
exeat atii ms at Delphi, 
which did not begin 
until 188“, the sanc- 
t ua r v 1 if Olv mpia in 
the Peloponnesus was 
explored with great 
success; as already 
mentioned, the exca- 
vations at ( ihnipia 
were the beginning 
of the exploration of 
the remains of Greek 
civilization King bur- 
ied beneath the soil. The elements composing the sanctuary of Olympia were 
essentially the same as those of Delphi. It was a much easier matter to lav it 
out, because here the sacred spot occupied the wooded plain of Elis, watered 
by the Alpheus, one of those peaceful streams which compose the river system 
of Greece. I he Altis, as the sacred enclosure was called, must have been one 
ot the sites occupied by the ancient pre-l lellenie population, dheic was a 
tradition that the verv site of the sanctuary was once that of the palace of Kino 
Oenomaus, who, when he was beaten in a chariot lace with 1 ’elops. gave the lat- 
ter his own daughter. I lippodamia, to wife, lleneath the remains of the sanctuary, 
German excavations have laid bare the circular tombs with cupolas, which are 
characteristic of pre-l lellenie Greece. It is not unlikely that the nicgtiroH of a pie- 
I lellenie palace was the first temple of a cult vviuch has been carried on in this 
valley from the earliest times by the Doric conquerors of the Peloponnesus. We 
have already seen in the preceding chapter how the ancient Done temple ot 
( ilvmpia was dedicated to the deity who became later the Juno of the Gieek 
pantheon. Pausanias records the tradition that it was originally built of wood, 
one of its wooden columns having been preserved up to the Roman period. The 
excavations have laid bare the groundwork of this temple which is marked 11 
on the general plan 1 tig. 3<>8 I. beside it is seen the altar of Pclops ( Pi, which 
was sui rounded l>\ a balustrade; today it is only a mound of earth. With an 
orientation the same as that of the former temple of Juno, stood the great tem- 
ple of Jupiter (Z) which contained the famous statue by Phidias. 

Phe plan of the enclosure is approximately square. In the v alien ol the Altis, 
the topographical difficulties did not exist which prevented any formal ar- 
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rangement of the build- 
ings 1 4 Delphi. I Iere, i m 
the eontrarv. the treas- 
uiies are set in a line, 
their facades, I, II. Ill, 
and 1Y, forming a sort 
of street, and facing the 
interior of the sacred 
ench isure. The entrance 
to the stadium was be- 


yond the corner of these treasuries. Here the tali, or slopes, formed by the tiers 
of seats, are still preserved. The stadium does not appear in our plan, for at 
Olympia, it was much more completely destroyed than at Delphi. The track 
was a long one, about two hundred metres in length, and it held approximately 
torty-ti\e thousand spectators. The Olympian Games, celebrated every lour 
years, were the most famous of the periodical Greek festivals, which accounts 
for the great number of pedestals found within the precincts of this sanctuary. 
The dedicatory inscriptions indicate that these pedestals supported statues and 
ex-voto.s. The great altar dedicated to Jupiter (A) is to be seen in the midst ot 
these. In the rear was the portico of Echo, which was filled with statues. Here 
also were other buildings such as the Metroon and the I’rytaneum ( I’R), where 

distinguished guests 



which there was a chap- 
el dedicated to Hestia, 
where a fire burned c< in- 
stantly day and night. 
The small temple (I’ll) 
was a building of ex- 
treme elegance, the gift 
of Philip of Macedon in 
memory of the battle of 
Chaerc mea. The Exodi a 
was the work of the 
Roman I’hil-hellene. 
Herodes Atticus. There 
were also many struc- 
tures of later date 
outside the temple en- 
closure. 

Two very beauti- 
ful and important mo- 
numental sculptural 
groups were executed 


Fi.g 370.— Fragment of sculpture from the pediment of the Temple 


ul» .ut the middle < if the 


of Jupiter. On «m. 


5 th ccnturv u > . for the 
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great temple of Ohmpia. which was dedicated to Jupiter (tig. 309'). Pausanias 
erroneously attributes them to two well known sculptors. He states that the west 
pediment was decorated by Alcamenes. and the east one by Paeonius. Judging 
by the existing works of these sculptors, we are led to believe that Pausanias 
was badly informed b\ his guides on the occasion of his visit to this sanctuary, 
for they certainly appear to have been ignorant of the names of the great mas- 
ters w ho executed these groups. Two themes are here represented. < >n the plain 
of the Altis. it was most natural to commemorate the until 1 >f Pclops. ( >11 one side, 
therefore, we have Pelops and < lenomaus, with Jupiter in the centre. They are 
making ready to depart in their chariots for the race, in w hich Ilippodamia is to 
be the victors pri/e. Hie, a puisne figure, is als > present at these preparations. 
On the other pediment, we see the combat which followed the wedding of Pei- 
rithous, when the centaur guests violated all the laws of hospitality by attempt- 
ing to carry off 
the bride and 
hci girl com- 
panions. They 
were overcome 



b\ the I.apiths. 
w ho aided the 
hero. Apolh >, in 
the centre, pre- 
sides invisible 
■ iv er the battle, 
and sidcmnlv 


iiMpl I H 1 


"\T ^ 




Figs. 371 and 372. — The Apollo of the pediment. Olympia. 
HIST OR\ 01 ART. — V. I. — 16. 
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Figs. 373 and 374. — Heads of figures from the angles of the pediments of the temple at Olj mpia. 


extending his hand, decides the victory. It is interesting L<> nuh- the figure of a 
nod i >eeupving the central place in tlie compositions adorning both the pedi- 
ments of the great temple of Olympia (figs. 571. 5721. In these groups, the main 
difficulty was to fill the acute angles of the pediments; the result, however, is 
most admirable. In the group representing the preparations for the chariot race 
of IVlops and ( Vnomatis. the charioteers alight to make ready the chariots, 
and a number of minor figures, humble bystanders, no doubt, creep forward, 
t urious to witness the rivalry of heroes and demigods. On the west pediment, 
with its battle of I.apiths and Centaurs, Apoll, ,, the central god, is the largest 
figure. Then' are various scenes of the monsters struggling with the maidens 
and their detenders, the Lapiths. .'servant-maids cower in the angles in order 
to escape the confusion of the tumult. We see from the sculptures off Uympia 
that much progress has been made in the art by this time; tiie action lias become 
far more spirited. I he struggling figures of a C entaur and Amazon attracted the 
attention of Patisanias dig. 470), who describes both of these famous groups with 
much detail, although, as lias been said, he supposes that the old man reclining 
in the angle of the pediment is the River Ciadeus (fig 374I, u lule as a matter 
of fa 1 1, the personification ol rivers and cities did not appear in < ireek art until 
a much later period .'sometimes Patisanias is rather doubtiul about the accuracy 
of tiie infoi mation. which he received front the official guides. " IVlops’ chari- 
oteer", he candidly observes, "whom the guides at ( Uympia call Kallas, is named 
Ntpharus in the ancit lit writings. Lint lie accepts without question tiie names of 
Aieamencs and Paei mins as the sculpt' ns > 4 the gn >ups, aitlu nigh it is impi issible 
that such C' mid have been tiie case, i he metopes of the Temple of Jupiter at 
1 Uvmpia are also ornamented with the most beautiful sculptures, representing 
the ni \ tli of the hero Hercules, the fav orite of the lather ol the g> ids. 

Mention has alreadv been made ot I )eios, another religious centre of the 
(ireeks, although it became important at a later date than did Delphi and 
( Uvmpia. There also appears to have been a fourth pan -1 lellenie sanctuary, the 
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Fig. 373. Ruins of t tie Temple of Aegina. 


temple erected upon the highest point of the promontory of the Island of 
Aegina, dominating the great bax which lies between the peninsulas of Attica 
and Argi >lis. The site of this sanctuarx is in a magnificent h icatii m. 1 util recently 
it was believed that it was a temple of Jupiter, but exeaxations b\ T'urtwaengler 
haxe made it clear that it was dedicated to a local deity, the goddess Aphaea, 
of Cretan origin. Figure 375 shows the present state of this structure, despoiled 
as it is of the sculptures which belonged to its pediments, although these were 
still lxing about on the ground at the begining of the last century. 

According to the restoration of these two groups in the (ilvptothek at 
Munich where the statues now are, both depicted the struggles of a number of 
warriors around the eential figure ot a fallen hero. Minerva, invisible to the com- 
batants, presides over the conflict in each group (fig. 370). The former restora- 
tion of these pediments along traditional lines has been altered as the result of 
the exeaxations ot Furtxvaengler, who found still more fragments (fig. 777! in the 


Fill. 37G. — Restoration of the pediment of Aegina. ( According to Furl icaengter. 1 
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temple enclosure, which belonged 
to these groups and made a new 
arrangement necessary. l>oth groups 
represent battles of Greeks and 
Trojans, in which the people of the 
Island of Aegina undoubtedly took 
a part. One represents the story of 
I lercules and his king. Telamon, and 
the other, the war recorded in the 
Iliad, when the Greeks under Ajax 
fought beside the Atridae. In these 
representations of wars with the 
Trojans, there was a covert allusion 
to certain other oriental barbarians, 
the Persians, who had recently been 
conquered by a coalition of the 
Greek nations. The people of Aegi- 
na had taken tin important part in 
the victory of Salatms and had been 
awarded the first prize for their 
efficient aid. It was natural, therefore, that this temple on the highest point of 
the island, overlooking the very sea where the battle had been fought, should 
be chosen by the sculptors of Aegina to bear the memorial of the Trojan wars, 
a symbol of the never ending conflict between Greeks and ( hientals. 

( >ne of the most interesting things about these sculptures of Aegina is their 
side. They tire carved in marble and tire in the full round. As we see them todav, 
separated from their pediment, they max be viewed with advantage from every 
side i fig. 57S1. 1'hoy are executed much as if they had been cast in bronze, an 
art in which the sculptors of Aegina are said to have been nuistcis. Pausanias 
seems to have thought that the distinction between the Athenian school and 
that of Aegina was a matter well known to every one. Xe\ eithcless, a study of 
the pediments of the temple of Aphaea does not justify such a conclusion. Some 





Fig. 377. — Head of an archer from a pediment 
at Aegma. (Museum of Munich.) 



Fig. 378. — Wounded warrior of Aegina ( Museum of Munich.) 
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of the athletic figures forcibly 
suggest the Doric style; on 
the other hand, the free acti' m 
of other characters, such astlie 
archers, indicates an Ionian 
influence. Minerva’s garments 
fall in rigid parallel f >lds which 
recall those of the maidens 
of Athens, and all the faces 
wear the stereotyped archaic 
smile. In any case, the pedi- 
ment sculptures of Aegina arc 
of the greatest value, indica- 
ting, as they do, the transition 
which took place in Greek 
art immediately following the 
Persian War. 

The sculptural groups of " 

the pediments ol Olympia and Fig. 379. — Minerva struggling with a giant. 

Aegina have been thoroughly (Acropolis of Athens.) 

studied, not only because of 

the artistic value of the statues of which they are composed, but also because 
until recently they constituted the earliest known sculptures in which the Greeks 
attempted to solve the extremely difficult problem of decorating the inconven- 
iently shaped triangular pediment with a group of figures. Today, however, 
the pediments of Aegina and 
Olympia do not stand alone 
in that respect. It is true that in 
the ancient Temple of Juno at ■ 

Olympia they did not embellish . *. * 

its triangular pediments in this ^ - .1 

manner, and the same was true life; ' ' , 

of the Doric temples of Sicilv. _ nn ^_ " 

Hut they must have contained Hfej; / 

paintings, and late discoveries ' pNNpl 

have brought to light other 
cases where primitive sculp- 

tures ornamented temple pedi- V 


.-ank^ -.-.is:.~ . 




In the ci mrse of the excava- 
tion of the Acropolis of Athens, 
remains have been found of 
the sculptured decoration of 
two early Doric temples, which 
had been destroyed by the 
Persians; these, of course, were 
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Fig. 380. — Fragment of ail archaic funeral stela. 
(Sew York.) 
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Fig. 3*1.— Funeral 
stela. 

(Museum of Athens ) 


Fig. 382. — Relief from Tliasos. (Museum of Constantinople ) 

older than the sculptures of Achilla. Figure 379 reproduces 
the central group of one of these pediments, in which we 
see a combat between gods and giants. Upon another tem- 
ple nt the Acropolis o! Athens, there was a representation of 
Hercules’ light with the monster Typhon, carved in lime- 
stone and colored blue and red. The eailiest example of 
a pediment decorated with sculptures is that discovered 
on the Island ot C orfu in the spring of 1911, in the palace 
grounds ot the late Herman Emperor. Its subject is the 
combat ot Perseus with Medusa, and it is interesting' to note 
that this discovery confirms the literate tradition that the 
decoration of temple pediments with carved figures was the invention of Cor- 
inthian artists, for the archaic style of this work dates from the very period 
in which Corfu was settled by a Corinthian colony. Some ol the smaller archaic 
treasuries of Delphi had figures on their pediments as well 

It is readily understood that the sculptures required for the temples could 
not but encourage further development of marble sculpture. In Athens espe- 
cially. . a school ot sculpture came into prominence which de\otcd itself to the 
execution of funeral stelae, and classical types began to develop,- from the 
rude archaic products of this sort. They usually represent scenes taken from or- 
d.narv dails life, and often portray the deceased in one of the most important 
moments ot his taieer. The delightful stela, known as The Soldier of Marathon 
(fig. D11, mas well be the portrait relict of one of those Attic warriors, who 
with their light equipment brought low the pride of Persia. In another, wo see 
the first time the figure ot the deceased in familiar contact with a domes- 
tic animal. Here an old man display,* a strip of meat before his dog 1 tig. 583). 
We shall see the Iatm development of this type of funeral stelae, representing" a 
child playing with a dove or a rabbit. The relief reproduced 111 figure D4 is 
iroin the Acropolis of Athens, and may once lia\e been part of a trie/e of chari- 
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oteers. Curiously, the taiK of the horses are long and thin like these of the 
frieze of I’rinia ( tier. 55N). The draperx is characteristiealh archaic, with the folds 
falling in parallel lines and opening like a fan, and the borders so folded as to 
form a formal /ig/ag outline. 

More adxanced in st\le and possible contemporar\ with the sculptures of 
the Parthenon, is the beautiful relief found in Kleusis, which portrays the store 
1 it the eoun« Triptolenius. The bold youth has descended to the lower regions 
to seek the precious grain of wheat so necessarx to mankind. He now takes his 
leave of t eres and Proserpina, the earth Goddesses, and one of them places a 
crown upon his head. Some ot the details must hate been painted upon the 
background, and we can well imagine the charming effect produced bv this loft\ 
and peaeetul composition, betore its colors faded. I lie boy's figure is most artis- 
tically executed, and his form is admirably interpreted for such a low relief. The 
delicate folds ot the robes of the goddesses also recall the maidens of the Par- 
thenon frieze, which will be treated in the next chapter. The artist who made 
this relief from Llcttsis must either ha\e been in touch with the si liool of 


Phidias, or was at least the immediate precursoi of the great sculptor. It is true. 

the treatment of some of the details is distinctly ar- 
r — “r chaic; the exes are almond-shaped and flat, Ceres 

| “•*S*WW******®B , ' garments hang rigidly in parallel lines and the hair 

I [ ^ ^ w is conventionally culled (fig. P s 5 >■ The same quali- 

I ’ ties a b» 1 ' flavor to all the works xvhich, like 

Uk.&l 
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Fig. 3x3.— Funeral stela. 
(Museum of Athens t 


Fig 3M. — Archaic relief. 
( Aero pohs of Athens ) 
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the relief of Elousis. 
represent the ulti- 
mate phase 1 if ar- 
chaic art. These 
artists had gained 
a technique which 
enabled them to 
express their feel- 
ings, but they were 
not vet daring 
enough to display 
their ability t< > the 
utmost. 

The preemi- 
nent W( uk of the ar- 
chaic period is the 
Ludoz'isi Throne. 
w h i c h w as d i s - 
entered in Rome 
in 1887 when the 
old Villa I.udovisi 
was torn down to 
make room for a 
new fashionable 
quarter. It is a block 
of marble with re- 
liefs on three sides, 
and carved into a 
throne or seat. ( )n 
the back is an ex- 
cellent relief rep- 
resenting Venus 

rising from the waves ol the sea. 1 wo nymphs on the rocky shore receive the 
new-born goddess in their arms, and her delicate form displays the freshness 
and moisture of the sea, and all the youthful beauty of which she was the 
symbol ( tig. 3 SO 1. Symmetrically arranged reliefs on either side represent what 
we might call sacred and profane love. One is the veiled wife, zealously tending 
a lighted lamp; the other is a nude courte/an, given over to music and pleasure 
387 k I his marvelous piece of work lias been a good deal of an enigma 
until recently ; it was difficult to tell whether it was a genuine early production, 
or one of those excellent imitations of archaic work which were made even as 
late as the Roman period. I!ut the discovery of another throne, a replica of the 
Ludovisi (although ol less artistic merit), lias dissipated all doubts on the subject. 
I his second throne, which is also of marble and dedicated to the goddess of 
love, was found in Greece, and is now in the possession of the Boston Museum. 
Its shape is the same as that of the I.udovisi Throne, and there are triangular 
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r iii. 3*G. — Birth of V enus. Ludovisi Ttirone. 1 Museum of the Thermae ) Romf. 

spaces on its lower angles also, which arc decorated with the honey suckle pat- 
tern, with graceful conventionalized floral designs on its hack. 

While the Athenian sculptors were beginning a school which achieved 
much elegance in the art of carving marble, the Dorian cities of Argos and 
Sicyon continued to produce the athletic type of the nude vouth. These Doric 


m\ 

#1 


Fig. 387. — Lateral reliefs on the Ludovisi Throne. Rome 
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figures were mure suitable fur bronze casts than were the mure complicated 
works of the Ionian sculptors. This explains why literary tradition locates the 
main centres of the schools of bronze-workers in Aegina and the Peloponnesus. 
The athletic figures were interpreted by simple lines and broad planes, and 
their anatomical structure was plainly defined. The maidens were dressed in a 
tunic, almost cylindrical in form, and the peplum had few folds. Tloth crea- 
tions were much more easily cast in bronze than the curly haired Korai. with 
their mantles flowing in graceful folds. Wc know that a Dorian sculptor named 
Ageladas east a group ol prisoners of war and horses for the sanctuary of Del- 
phi, lor which the people ol larentum made payment. ( hiatas;, another bronze- 
worker, produced a number of the famous statues of Ohmpia. The group of 
Ilarniodius and Aristogiton. called the heo tyrannicides, dates front the period 
shortly after the Persian War. This was set on the Acropolis of Athens and 
was the work ofhritias and Wsmtes, two famous sculptors of the time. This 



Fig. 3 ss. - Restoration of the group 
of the tyrannicides. 


well known group has come down to 
us only in the shape of a badly muti- 
lated Roman copy in marble, now in 
the possession of the Museum of Na- 
ples. With the aid of other copies of 
the heads, which were found elsewhere, 
the group has been restored as shown 
in figure 3S8. This work, which must 
hate been the result of an unusual 
effort lor that time, was already regard- 
ed as antiquated and lifeless during 
the Roman period. Lucian says that 
sculptors should not imitate such stolid 
orators... as the statues of Critias and 
Xesiotes. which are rigid, immobile 
and of angular contour also. . \Vc do, 
however, possess a number of bronze 
works o| this style, which are an ex- 
cellent proof of the perfection attained 
by the sculptors and bronze-workers of 
the Peloponnesus. One of these is the 
small archaic head in the Museum of 
Athens (fig. 3&1), which was possibly a 
portrait head; tiic other is the complete 
figure ot a chariot-driver found at 1 )el- 
phi, 1 liis may have belonged to the 
quadriga {(resented by lliero, tviant 
ot Syracuse, and was the work ot the 
school of Pythagoras of Rhegium; this 
work was still famous at the time of 
•he Christian hi a. l atian mentions the 
two statues o| hteocles and Polynices, 
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Fig. 3*9. - Archaic bronze. (Museum of Athens.) Fig. 3! K). — Head of the Charioteer of Delphi. 



which lie expressed the wisli t< > annihilate, ingot her w 
i reator. ]• < irtunately Ins imprecations vveie nut reward- 
ed with the destruction of the magnificent bronze 
charioteer of Delphi, which was restored to (lie world 
in the course of the excavations made at that place. 
It is true, the figure is rigid, the feet are set flatly upon 
the ground, and the treatment of the body and its 
posture also is not precisely what we would call 
subtile. 1 lie folds of the garment fall in straight parallel 
lines, and the round skull betrays its Doric origin. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding its simple style, severe 
technique and utter lack of anv ease of manner, it 
possesses a beauty and noble dignity well worthy of 
our admiration. The charioteer of Delphi is surely 
one of the most beautiful statues of till time ( tigs. 300 
and 301 1. 

( )ne thing which contributes to the great esthetic 
ctleet of the charioteer of Delphi is the clever simplifi- 
cation of its form; the extreme simplicity of its lines 
adapts it admirably to the technique of bronze-work. 
The metal could easily run down the cylinder of folds, 
which constitutes a considerable part of the figure; 
and it can readily lie seen that the fusion offered no 
dificulties; it was like the perlectlv natural birth of a 
new being, ’['lie spectator finds it difficult to account 
tor the pleasure he receives from its indefinable charm, 
and he can only think of it as having been cast or 
moulded. It it were copied in marble, the body would 


it h the' memory of their 



Fur. 391. — Statue of the 
Charioteer of Delphi. 
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Fig 302. — The Discobolus by Myron. (Marble copy.i Fig 393.— Archaic Discobolus. 


seem too immobile aiul lacking in life and expression; as it is, its very rigidity 
satisfies, and we appreciate the exquisite details of the folds of the flowing 
tunic and the curling hair on the round head. 

1 o complete the picture of the e\ olution of the archaic art, we now come ti i 
two great and famous masters, who maintained the traditions of the early schools 
in spite of their vigorous personality. These were Myron, the bron/e-worker, 
and Polycleitus ofSicyon, who was later taken as an academic model. Consider- 
ing Myron first, his personality is so marked that connoisseurs, judging by 
certain details of his work, until recently placed him at a much later period 
than that to which he really belonged, lie is the artist of movement; the later 
sculptors never surpassed the impetuous actions of his figures. He applied all 
his efforts to the solution of the pioblem of making his subjects leap, move and 
run. expression and psy chology, as well as the individuality of his figures, were 
a secondary matter to him. The ancients said of Myron: ( 'orponnn ten us airio- 
stts. iViiiui sc us it i non cxf'rc\ \i/; moaning that he cured only to give expression 
to the body, but neglected to study the feelings of the soul. On the other hand 
it was s. iid: mullipluassc I'cnlutcm. I his seems to indicate that Myron greatly 
increased the possibilities oi the sculpture of the human figure bv reproducing 
it at a moment of unusual activity. To do this, he was obliged to take advantage 
of the technique of bronze casting, which permitted him to give to his metal 
figures a position of apparently unstable equilibrium, lie surprised his subjects 




MYROX AND POLYCLFITUS 



Fig. 3D4. — Restored group of Minerva and Marsyas by Myron. 


in the must violent movements, as in his I Hscobolus, an athletic ynuth, in the 
act of throwing the discus (tig. 3-12'). The entire body inclines forward in order to 
counteract the force with which he will, a moment later, hurl the discus \\ ith 
his right hand. The left hand rests against the right knee in order to maintain the 
equilibrium of the body and give more force to the east. The entire action of 
the body is concentrated upon this effort to throw the discus. The Roman 
artisans, who reproduced it in marble, disfigured it with props and supports to 
sustain the body, which rested entirely upon one foot; but today, when Myron’s 
Discobolus is seen in an art museum, cast again in bronze and without any 
such artificial support, the spectator is amazed at the spirited movement of 
this figure. 

T he head is also most interesting, with its curls in the low relief best suited 
to a bron/e casting and with its round skull, j Plate XXXIIld It is in the head 
of the Discobolus that we see most of the archaic features surviving in Myron's 
great work. It is, of course, only necessary to compare this Discobolus with one 
of the archaic school (lig. 303 ) to see the great progress made by Myron’s art. 
The athlete is looking at the discus, all his attention is focussed upon the object 
which he is about to throw; it is the one instant in the athlete's life when he 
stakes his v cry soul on the outcome 1 if the game, to the exclush >n ot e\ ery other 
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» ( Museum of Xaples.) 

Fig. 3(15. — The Doryphorus 

of Poiycleitus. (Vatican.) sentiment. I he ancients found fault with it for 

this ver\ reason and went so far as to lose sight 
of its technical perfection. While some, like Lucian, referred to the Discobolus as 
a masterpiece, others, Ouintilianus among them, scornfully asked: "Could there 
be anything more aitificial and contorted than the Discobolus by Myron: 

I'll is sculptor had a particular affection lor primitue natures, yy ho telt rather 
than thought. This is plainly seen in his delightful group ot Minerva and the 
satyr, Marsyas. The satyr is much amazed at the newly invented flute, belonging 
to the young goddess. All the surprise ot a creature, halt human and halt brute, 
is admirably shoyyn in the figure of the satyr dig. 5041. J he group has recently 
been restored bv the aid of a cut gem portraving these tyvo figures 1 he copyists 
of the Roman peiiud nearly always represented the satyr alone; there is but one 
copy of the Minerva of this group, that in Fiankfort. The goddess is yyithdrayyn 
to one side, and turns just a little to note yvliat is occurring; the flute, one of six 
stops, lies on the ground and the satyr capers joyously, like an untamed crea- 
ture, as he adyaneos to pick it up. 1 1 is fat e displays astonished admiration, as 
he ga/es \y 1 1 1 1 fascinated eyes upon the invention of the goddess. This explains 
\y hy M\ron, yy ho could catch that yy Inch is most sensual and material m the 
human character, could give such expression to his animal figures. Another 
of Ins statues y\as very famous in ancient times; that yyas the figure of a n.yv, 
which, according to the poets ol the anthology, could do ey cry thing but moo. 
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Figs. 307 & 308. — Tlie Dtadumenus of Polycleitus. (Museum of Madrid.) 


I’liny states rather equis ncally that Myrmi carved tombs fur a cicada and a 
ll >ClIst. 

In any case, fur the first time in the history of art we encounter an origi- 
nality in Greek, sculpture \\ Iiieh went further and accomplished far mure than 
solving difficult problems in technique. Myron was a specialist: to him the most 
interesting things about man were action, life and plnsical sensation, before his 
time, we find marvelous Works o| art in Egypt, Greece and the ( trient, but tluw 
were impersonal social studies: not one artist was able to detach himself from 
the geneial chaiacteristics ot his own school Beauty, magnificence and a certain 
perfection may hate been achieved, but no such personal individuality as that 
of Myron can be found prior to his time In Greece itself, we know the names 
of a number of sculptors who inscribed their names upon their Work duiing 
the preceding centuries, such as Antenor, who carted one of the Komi, or 
Archermus. the creator of the primitite Victory of Delos, but to us these are 
only names. Myron is the first real personality with which tve come in contact. 
M e know little of his life, only that he was a pupil of Ageladas, and that he was 
very probably a citi/en ot Athens, as he lived there for many tears. It is most 
etident that he belonged to the Doric school of the archaic bron/e-w orkers. We 
might be able to form a better idea of his personaliu it wo knew his works that 
are lost, such as the statue of Jupiter, which is said to lnue been sent to Rome 
and placed in an aedicula. or shrine, on the t apitol, which was constructed by 
Augustus, or if we knew other missing statues of his gods and athletes. In 
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Olympia alone there were four bron/es by 
Myron, representing as many winners of gvm- 
nastic contests. 

Another master, famous throughout the an- 
cient world, was Polycleitus of Sicyon. lie was 
the best known of the Dorian artists, and was 
noted for the austere elegance and athletic 
beauty of his productions, lie was said to have 
been the pupil of Ageladas, the bronze-work- 
er, but this seems chronologically impossible, 
although it is true that most of his work was 
intended to be cast in bronze. 1 1 is father was 
also a sculptor, and I’oKcleitus began his career 
at a time when the Doric t\pcs of the athletic 
youth and the woman in tunic and peplum had 
been fully dot eloped. He was, therefore, freed 
from the technical difficulties of creating these 
types. His task was to perfect their beauty, and 
his great- 
est success 
was a pro- 
d action, 
which the 

ancients called the Canon, or standard. We 
do not know, for an absolute certainty 
which of his statues this Canon was; it lias 
been identified with the so-called I.)or\ph- 
orus, a youth carrying a spear upon his 
shoulder. This young man has matured 
physically and his muscles are fully de- 
\cloped; he is no longer the ephebus or 
immature youth, but the toils oflilelnue 
not yet disfigured his body, which is as 
perfect as if it had just emerged front a 
chrysalis. It is said that the Doryphorus 
seems sure of himself through the fullness 
ot his strength and by his natural impulse; 
he has not yet tested his ability, and ad- 
\anees with a lrank, open-hearted air, bis 
spear upon his shoulder. This beautiful 
figure is indeed worthy of all the praise the 
ancients Iatishrd upon it, for the Canon 
was looked upon as a model of what the 
proportions ot the ideal human body should 
be. The measurements of the head are ide- 
ally Ooriect; the abdomen and breast are 




Fig. 390. — Archaic Amazon. 
(Museum of \ 'ienna ) 
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Fig. 404. - Amazon's head, by Cresilas. Fig. 405. — Athlete's head, by Cresilas. 


stadium used to bind about the veins of their temples. The attitude is an un- 
expected one and the effect is a delightful figure, with arms raised and body in 
a restful position, taken in a moment of spirited preparation for the coming 
contest 1 figs. 307 and 398). '['here are many copies of the Diadumenus ofPoh- 
cleitus, but all are headless with the exception of tile one in the Museum of 
Madrid and one recently found at Delos, also complete. Ilis personality is more 
individualized than in the case of the Doryphorus. He has that tranquil expres- 
sion, that often goes with youth, and yet retains all the joy of conscious strength; 
we see it today in the locker-rooms of our university gymnasiums. 'I he filkt, 
which he holds in his hands, has not been preserved in the marble copies, but 


in a bronze reproduction, it would be quite easy to attach the metal band which 
would supplement the action of this figure. The other statue by Polycleitus, 

of which numerous copies exist, is an Amazon 
on foot, dressed in a tunic which hardly covers 
her breast. 1 he Amazon type is rather melan- 
choly, almost tragic. 
I hese beautiful maidens 
fought heroically, but 
were invariably eonquei- 
ed. ( >tten they are repre- 
sented on horseback, or 
wounded. We have one 
solitary example of an 
archaic Amazon, a statu • 
in the Museum of Vienna, 
which is extreme! v val- 
uable as it indicates the 



Fig. 406. — Head of Juno, 
by Polycleitus. 
(British Museum.) 


Fig. 407. -Coin from 
Argos with head of Juno 
by Polycleitus. 
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early stages of the solution "f this type 
(tig. 390). Apparently mortally wounded, the 
Amazon of Vienna is on toot, wears a short 
tunic w ith a plain girdle, and her breast is 
covered with a delicate fabric, the folds of 
which are arranged in the archaic style. 

The Amazon bv Polycleitus is also on 
foot and its lines art' simple, as would be 
expected in a figure designed to be cast in 
bronze. One of the arms may have rested 
against a pillar; the other is raised above 
the head (fig. 400). There ate variants of this 
entegorv of Amazons on loot which have 
come down to us. These are supposed to 
present four distinct types, corresponding 
to tilt' four statues made by Polycleitus, 

Phidias, Crcsilas and Phradnmn in competi- 
tion for the Temple of Ephesus. There is an 
interesting story that the administrators of 
the temple chose as judges the four sculp- 
tors of these Amazons. Each naturally picked 
out his own as the best, but a vote for 
second choice was unanimously in favor of 
Polycleitus. The result, of course, was that 
Polycleitus won the contest. II is type is 
easily distinguished by the style peculiar to 
the artist, a symmetry or balance of gesture. Fig. 408. - Painted sarcophagus 
and an alternation of movement very char- by Claznmenae. 

aeteristic of the great Sicyonian master. This 

Amazon rests her weight upon one foot, as do the Doryphorus and the Dia- 
dumenus; the other foot rests lightly on the ground, giving the figure its balance. 
To compensate for this, the left arm rests above the head. 

Recently the identification of the Amazons of the other three competitors 
in the Ephesus contest has been practically verified ( tigs. 401, 402 and 403'). 
All four greatly resemble one another, showing how little desire the Greeks 
had to vary their artistic types, when these were traditional and highly devel- 
oped. Thus the Amazon of Crcsilas can hardly be distinguished from that of 
Polycleitus, except that she leans upon her spear (fig. 402), and her face suggests 
a different personality. The Amazon of Crcsilas has a more feminine expression 
than that of Pi ilycleitus (fig. 404). Resides the Amazon of Crcsilas and his portrait 
statue of Pericles, of which we shall speak later, we have a fragment of his 
I liadumenus, an admirable head, of which three different antique copies have 
been preserved (fig. 405). The body of this Diadumcnus, however, has not yet 
been identified. 

In contrast to Crcsilas and Phidias, Polycleitus represents the Dorian pref- 
erence tor the athletic and severe type. 1 1 is school at Sieyon in the Pelopon- 
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nesus. a Dalian country par 
excellence, opposed the new 
tendencies of the Athenian 
school, then in the zenith oi 
its glory, which combined 
the Ionian sensuousness with 
the style of western Greece. 
On the < alter hand, I’< ilycleitiis 
was always a bronze sculptor, 
who worked in large planes, 
accentuated lines, easy move- 
ments and round heads with 
but little expression. ( >n this 
account he is considered 
the last of the great archaic 
sculptors, although sculptute 
had achieved a high state "I 
perfection in his time. In the 
temple of Argos, there was a 
colossal figure of Juno b\ him 
It was cast in precious metals 
and formed a striking contrast to the great statues of Phidias, an Athenian 
sculpti >1 who also trialed admirable statues of the Greek deities of colossal 
size, which were set up on the Acropolis and at ( ilvmpia 

The excavation of the site of the ancient Doric temple at Argos by the 
American Si hool of Athens, a lew years ago, produced but tew results, but 
little was learned of the plan of the building, and neither the figure of the god- 
dess nor any of the statues were found which must have embellished the tem- 
ple. Waldstcin. who directed this vioik and gave his entire attention to the 
study of the problem involved, believed that In had discoveied a copy ot the 

Juno ,4 I’olycleitus m one of the 
heads in the bntish Museum 1 fig- 
ure 4' i'll. A ci 'in In >m Argus preserv is 
for us the gigantic goddess, crowned 
with a diadem (tig 40“ 

While sculpturi was making this 
progiess in the development of its 
types, the l necks were also, though 
slowly, familiarizing themselves with 
the technique of painting It was dur- 
ing this period that they began to 
deci 1 rati large wall surfaces with mon- 
umental trcscois. which, according 
to what dost riptions we have, must 
Fie tfn — Mercury and the three goddesses have i onsisted of broad bands on 

Ceramic decoration. which vv el e depicted scenes con- 
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Fig. 409 -Painted tablet representing a warrior 
(Museum uf Athens.) 
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taining tin favorite themes "1 tin 1 Greek artiste "I the time 1 here wore battle', 
with giants nr Amanns, the I r< >jan War and the like, one h ill* Aving an. 'tiler 
We see the same sort > > 1 ' thine , ,n the painted \ases ol this period, which vveie 
divided inti > In >i ii!i mtal /ones and "l'namented with sue h scenes. At ( >!\mpia 
I'ausanias saw, and describes at considerable length, a chest adorned with ivrv 
reliefs, representing a large number ot sei nes ol this sort. The medueval paintets 
and the ptnnitives of the Italian Renaissance used the same method of placing 
man\ different scenes side bv side. The wall is nawelv divided into bands oe- 



Fia 411. The Franc ois Vase. (Museum of / loieuce.l 
1 Hercules and the wild boar. - 2. Chariot races. — 4 Marriage of Tlietis and Pelous. 
1. Achilles pursuing Tioilus. — a. Sphinxes, deer and lions. 


eupied by the painted compai tmeuts, one following another. Idle background is 
ngdit colored and the dark figures stand out as tllev do on the Greek vases. 

I his eeramie art gives us a gm >d idea of the drawing and the subjects of 
the compositi. ms ot this peiiod. 1 he background is always clay-colored, and 
tile enamel is black. 1 lie color scheme ot the tiescoes was, ot course, much 
"lighter, although but few lemams of initial decorations b\ early Greek painters 
have been preserved. A series of painted terra-cotta sarcophagi, found at Cla/o- 
n lenae. gives us some idea ot their lavorite color schemes. Here the decoration 
is not confined to red and black, as oil the pottery, but some of the figures are 
variously colored i tig. 40 S ). We get our best idea of the beauty achieved by 
hi'sco silhouettes lront a number ot stelae found in Thessaly, which were 
painted in light colors ol uniform shades, as well as In mi the priceless terra- 
cotta tablet discovered on the Acropolis of Athens, representing a warrior. 
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whose name is illegible, but is qualified by the word Kalos, meaning handsome 
(fig. 409). The body is of a uniform reddish shade and the silhouette is delin- 
eated with such elegance that it is perhaps more interesting than other and 
more perfect work. Some of the painters of the archaic period, who signed their 
vases, were Amasis, Zeuxis, Xearchus and Clitias. The Francois vase (fig. 41 1 ) 
was named after its disc >\ erer, Alexandre Francois, who found it in Chiusi, 
Italy, but on it we see both the signatures of the painter, Clitias. and that of the 
potter, Ergotimos, showing that some of their work was sent to Etruria. 


Summary. — The Greek sanctuaries were monumental architectural compositions clustering 
around a great central temple. The most ancient of these are Delphi and Olympia. Delos became 
important later. Besides the temple, there were the municipal chapels, or treasuries, and a great 
number of ex-votos, statues and trophies. Excavations at Olympia have brought to light the sculp- 
tures from the pediments of the Temple of Jupiter, w liich are of a severe Doric beauty. The Temple 
of Aegitia was embellished by sculptural compositions on its pediments, revealing a still more 
severe style, particularly suited to bronze work. Other pediment sculptures were found 111 excava- 
tions on the Acropolis of Athens. The earliest was discovered in Corfu in 1911. A school of bronze- 
workers flourished at Argos, in the Peloponnesus, which was contemporary with a school of sculp- 
tors in marble at Athens. The first great master of bronze work was Ageladas. Polycleitus, Myron 
and Phidias were pupils of his school. The Discobolus and the incomplete group of Minerva and 
Marsyas by Myron have come down to us. Of Polycleitus we know the types of the Doryphorus. 
the Diadumenus and the Amazon, possibly the head of Juno of Argos as well. To the painters of 
the Gth century and the first half of the 3th were due the temple frescoes, which represented ex- 
ploits of the Heroic Age in long parallel bands. The same method was followed in the decoration of 
the early vases, with black silhouetted figures. Something of the colors used in frescoes is learned 
from the sarcophagi of Clazomenae, and from a number of painted stelae and terra-cotta tablets. 

Bibliography.— T. Homolle: Foitilles de Delphes. 1902.— W. Dokpiei r>: Olympia BiLhverke, 1880. 
— r ' ' das Heiligtum der Apftn/a. 1906. — Meisterirerke cler griechischen Plastik. 

18£ ’ '■ • Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture.) — M. Cou.igson : Histoire de la Sculp- 

tui ■ , ■■ Loewi : Itischn (ten griechischer Bildhauer, 1885. — Storia della sciiltlira 

greca. 1911. — A. Jol bix: La sculpture grecque entre les guerres Mediques et Vepoque de Pericles. 
1901. - H. Lhcuvr: La sculpture Attique avant Phidias. 1903. — J. N. Svoronos: Das Atherusche ,\a- 
tional Museum. 1908. — H. Schrader: Arc/iaische Marrnorskulpturen in Acropolis Museum. 1909. — 
CH. Wai.dstf.is: The Argice Hera of Policleitus. 1901. — M. Coluoson: Les statues funeraires dans 
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Fig. 412. — Archaic lion. (Venetian Arsenal.) 



Fig. 413. — The Acropolis of Athens before 1883, showing the mediaeval Frankish Tower. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SI Kl'CTL'RES OX Tin: ACROPOLIS 01 ATHENS. 

PERICLES AND PHIDIAS. — THE PARTHENON. — THE PROPX I. \FA. — THE ERr.0HTHF.UM. 
THE CORINTHIAN CAPITAL. — ATHENIAN STATUARY OP THE ATI l t P.NTURY. 
POLYC.NOTUS AND MONUMENTAL PAINTING. 

T he Acropolis of Athens was built upon from pre-IIellcnic times. Its top is 
elongated like that of Tiryns, and it is one of those rocky hills rising 
from the lex el plain, on which the Mycenaean rulers often set their palaces. 
This hill was the legendary dwelling place of a demi-god named Cecrops, who 
was the son of Earth. He later shared his home with a new arrival, the illustrious 
and heroic Ercehtheus, who was the ancestor of the earlY kings of Athens. 
Portions of the old wall are still to be seen in the retaining wall oil the south 
side of the Acropolis, constructed of rudely shaped polygonal blocks of stone, 
and of the type known as ( yclopcan or Pelagian. Excavations were commenced 
in 1N85. and during the following decades the entire area of the Acropolis was 
explored by archaeologists. T hey dug down to the \irgin soil and laid bare 
other sections of this Pelasgian wall and some remains of the original palace. 

Here, as elsewhere, the pre-Hellenic stronghold was abandoned bv its 
masters, and it came to be dedicated exclusively to religious purposes. Mi- 
nerva came to dwell in the home of Ercehtheus, the legendary first king of 
Athens. Athens was still a city of secondary rank when the Homeric poems 
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w e re compiled in 
the nth century h.c . 
hut the temple up' n 
the Acp ipi .1 1 s had al- 
ready acquired quite 
a reputation, lor the 
Iliad and Odyssey 
twice refer to these 
ancient sliiiius. de- 
stroyed by the Per- 
sians in later times. In 
■spite i if the cm irnn ms 
■ piantitv ' ’I" sculptural 
and architectural re- 
nut i n s, w li i c li w eie 
encountered in the 
course id' the exca- 
vations, we are still 
unable to foun a defi- 
nite idea ■ if the general 
ar ra n g etn cut of the 

buildings wlmli 1 there prior to the Persian War. We ate not even ceitam 

whether there wcie a number of temples, or whether the various cults wore 
united in one building, the ancient temph containing se\et al td/ih. of which 
the foundations have been uncovered. 

When Theniistoeles foiesaw die imminent tall of the eitv, and counseled the 
Athenians to abandon their homes, lie spoke of two female deities. ( >ne of these 
was to lie left on the Acropolis: the other, the fatuous Minerva I’olias, which 
was an ancient wooden image, was to be carried with them as the sacred palla- 
dium which would protect them until their return. In the Old Tcinf>li\ which 
was discovered by the excavations. Mimrva I'olias was worshipped togethei 
with Cecrops and Ivreehtheus, for the gods of Athens were tolerant beings and 
picsided together amicablv over this eitywheie Dorians and Inmans lived m 
harmony. I he plan of this ancient temple, therefore, has a most peculiar ar- 
rangement. ( >n one side, there was the great cclLi with its two n.\\> of columns 
containing the image of Minerva I’olias; on the other, behind an antes hamber, 
tin- temple was divided lengthwise into two halls, one dedicated tu C'ecrups and 
the other to krechtheus ihg. 414 k 

When I hemtstoelcs and his fellovv-citi/ens returned to Athens, thev found 
the Acropolis aheap of ruins. The votive statues which had embellished the 
via sacra, and the seulptun s o| the aedicula lav broken on the ground. The ( (Id 
I eniple of Mmerva I’olias was ra/ed to the ground by the barbarian invader-. 
In fait the destruction of this temple was so complete that the Athenians did 
not have heart to rebuild it. 1 he top of the lull was levelled off anew with the 
fragments ,4 the destroyed buildings, and the foundations of a new temple w on- 
set upon the highest pait of the Acropolis, where the Parthenon was afterward 



Fig. 4U. — Plan of the Ereclitlieuin superimposed over that 
of the Old Temple of the Acropolis. 




I empk* fc roc lit Ik.* uni. The Minerva The Parthenon. Temple of Muiotv.i Nike 

on the Ilissus. Promachus. The Prop* laea. The Houle Oato. 


415. — Restoration of the Actopohs of Athens. 


constructed. 1 liemistneles planned a sli uctutv, w Inch was t<> lie one hundred 
tcvt Iona, and was therefore named the Ilecatompedon. Its foundations have 
been identified beneath those of the Parthenon, ami its narrower plan was 
elongated like those ot other archaic Doric buildings. 

1 h° Ilecatompedon was destined to be a failure, riirmistoelcs' project, 
iinohmo as it did the abandonment of the sacred spot, and placing the sacred 
image ot -Minerva I’olias on another part of the Acropolis, was badly received 
by the more conservative and superstitious among the Athenian people. Alter 
tin* tall ot 1 hrmistoeles the work was suspended and a project to rebuild the 
Old 1cm pic was seiiously considered under the reaetionarv government of 
f mion. The drums of the columns intended for the i lec atompedon were used as 
ordinary building stone m the construction of a retaining wall of the Aciopolis. 

Nevertheless, the site chosen for the I leeat. mipedon hail the advantage of 
being tlm highest spot on the Acropolis After the exile of f i n „, n , w hen Pericles 
took entire Control of the gov ermnent. the idea of rebuilding the Old Temple 
was entirely abandon,-, 1. and the plan of Themist-ul.-s to change the location ot 
the temple ot the goddess was adopted without further hesitation. Plutarch, in 
his Lilc of Tencles, dwells insistently upon the Iibeial spirit and philosophical 
training ..t the latter, winch caused him to despise the auguries and supersti- 
tions of the time as unworthy of 1 diet by a rational mind.' This explains win, 
during the entire period of his rule, then- was always a pai tv opposed to the 
work of construction, both on the Acropolis and in the city. The greatest of 
those projects was the Parthenon Plutarch, no doubt, alludes to the popular 
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Fig. 41(1. — The Lemnian Minerva, 
according to Amelung. 


hostility toward the new temple, 
when he relates the miraculous in- 
cident, which proved that the god- 
dess not only did not oppose the 
work, but actually cooperated in 
it, thereby greatly increasing the 
prestige of Pericles. During the 
construction of the Propvlaea, 
one of the best known artisans, 
a man highly esteemed by all, 
tell from a considerable height 
and was about to die from his 
fall, when Minerva appeared to 
I’ericles in a dream and prescribed 
a course of treatment which sub- 
sequently resulted in the complete 
recovery of the workman. This 
incident plainly shows that there 
was at first much doubt whether 
or not the new temple was ac- 
ceptable to Minena. 

Although he came from one 
ot the most illustrious families of 
Athens, Pericles treated with the 
same disdain both the purse-proud 
aristocracy and the ignorant pop- 
ulace always distrustful of his lofty 
aspirations. He maintained his 


supremacy by the strict austeritv 
of his life, taking part personally in all the wars and national crises of his time. 


Athens finally became accustomed to his superior talents and shared his oreat 
passion, a love for the beautiful. Pericles was one of those rare spirits which 
have a feeling for the esthetic developed to an extraordinary degree. To such a 
man, beauty becomes a religion, forming his character and stimulating his will. 

It was the intention of Pericles to hold a sort of Peace C onference at 
Athens, at which representatives from the Greek cities would discuss together 
the best means to restore the temples destroyed by the Persians. Those in 
authority refused his invitation and from that time Pericles thought only of 
Athens. I his was his fatherland and should be the ideal city, the oreat intel- 
lectual and artistic centre ot all Greece, as lie himself said, the teacher of Hellas. 
In order to beautify Athens lie committed an act of inconceivable audacity; he 
took possession ot the treasure of the League, which had been deposited on the 
Island <>t Delos as a safe spot, neutral to all. These funds had been subscribed 
tor the purpose of continuing the war with the Persians, and Pericles was onlv 
able to justify his act by the sophistical argument, that if the Athenians used 
this money they were in no way obliged to give any account to their allies, so 
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long as they maintained their defence and kept the bar- 
barians from attacking them. 

It is ease to see that such an autocratic procedure on 
the part of Pericles made him still more hated bv mane 
of his fellow-citi/ens. These accused him of causing Athens 
to betray the trust of the allied cities. Xecerthelcss. his 
appeals and the magnitude of his undertakings attracted 
the most famous Greek artists of the period to Athens. 
As director general, or strategos, he appointed Phidias, a 
sculptor already famous for his work. Although he was no 
longer a young man at this time, he did not belong to the 
generation which actually resisted the Persian invaders, 



Fig. 117. — Head 
of Minerva Parthenos 
cut on a gem. Vilwv. 


but he had grown up during the period of patriotic enthusiasm inspired bv the 


memory o! those glorious days. At first he had studied painting under Polvg- 


notus, but feeling that he had mistaken his vocation, he went to Argos to learn 


bron/e-work under Agcladas. This was about 



470 11. < and the latter now an old man and 
at the height of his fame, had already been, 
it is believed, the teacher of Myron and Poly- 
deitus. With all his shifting ftom one art to 
another, Phidias became an able master of tin- 
technique of all. 1 1 is talent was enriched by 
the methods and discoveries of the Ionian 
schools ot painting, and by the serious aims 
and careful consideration which characterized 
the Dorian sculptors of Argos. Wc know little 
of his youth and later life, and it is strange that 
none of the writers of antiquity ever wrote a 
biography of this greatest artist of all time. 
\\ hat we do know about him has been gathered 
from the short accounts which we find scat- 
tered in works ot a general character. Thus, 
for example, we learn that as a voting man, 
after he had finally decided to become a sculp- 
tor, lie made a statue of Minerva at Plataea. 
A statue ot Apollo, which was found in the 
liber at Rome, is also ascribed to his earlici 
period. (Plate XXXIV.) 

Pater he was commissioned bv the Athe- 
nians ot the Island ot Lemnos to carve a statue 
ot Minerva, which was placed upon the Acrop- 
olis ot Athens and known as the LcunihVi 
Minerva. 1 his appears to have been somewhat 
larger than life size and was considered the 


most beautiful of all his statues. Discerning 


writers, such as Lucian, gave this work their 


Fig. 418. — Minerva Parthenos. 
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mi ist careful consideration and declared that 
the [.annum was his masterpiece. Pausanias 
also said that Phidias' most notable work 
was the statue of Minerva called the Lem- 
nian after its donors. There is a statue of 
this goddess in the Museum of Dresden, 
and a head which fits it exactly is in the 
Museum of liolognu. These have been iden- 
tified by !■ urtvvaenglcr as copies of the 
Lemniun. However, this identification is 
now distrusted, for although this beautiful 
statue may safely be ascribed to the vuun» 
Phidias, there are reasons for doubting that 
it is the famous masterpiece known as the 
Lcmnian. (Plate XXXIV.) Amelung insists 
that its type should be sought in a senes 
of Roman copies of a Phidian statue, and 
he has proposed to make a beautiful resto- 
ration, using the two best preserved copies, 
now in the patio of the Casa de Pilato.s in 
>ov ille (fig. 41b). 

Phidias carved a number of statues of 
Minerva. Alter the Lemma, he was com- 
missioned by Cinion to make a figuie ot 
Minerva ot heroic si/o. which was st t upon 
a pedestal in the centre of the Acropolis. 
Pliny calls this "tile great bron/e Minerva", 
but it was In tter known as the Piomaehus. Certain Roman coins give us some 
idea ot tilt- warlike pos; of this figure. < hie arm is slightly separated from the 
body and bears a shield; the other hand is raised and holds a spear. In the 
general view of the restored Acropolis (hg. 4151. we see this great bron/e statue 
standing out on the sky line of the saeied hill. It was probably carried to Con- 
stantinople, where it was destroyed by the mob during the uprising of ljog 

A third statue of Minerva by Phidias was also erected on the Acropolis of 
Athens. I his was the great Minerva, made of gold and ivory, which took the 
place ot the old image o| Minerva I’olias and was placed m the Parthenon. 
When Pericles appointed Phidias director of the public works of Athens and of 
the Acropolis, and made him the leader of the illustrious cohort of artists, 
siulptois and aiohitects, the latter was not content nieielv to direct the work, 
but undertook to perlorm personally the most important task of all, the exe- 
cution ot the statue w hich was to he the objei t of worship in the new temple 
I his building was called the Paithenon, or dwelling place of the virgin, so the 
statue o| Minn v a came to be called the Parthcnos. Phidias wished to make it 
entirely ot marble, but public opinion compelled the use of gold and iyoiv. ( ) ne 
hand held a \ ietory. and the other rested upon a shield. ( Inly small copies of 
this famous statue have come down to us, and these arc all of the Roman 



Fa;. 410. — Geneva papyrus containing 
.in account of the prosecution of Phidias. 
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peri'll. Mich images were very sacied and rallur 
inaccessible, so the copyists did ii"t succeed in 
making mtv faithful reproductions. besides, their 
imposing maiestv was entirely lust when they 
where o 'pied mi a small scale (fig. pM. There 
is a cut pern in Vienna, w hich represents the head 
nf the I’aithenns with its sphinx-like helmet and 
h >ft\ ciesl i lig. 41 “ e 

I ’art uf the a 1 ild and ivnrv pn 'vided fur the 
I’artheniis disappeared lrmn the studio uf 1 ‘hidias, 
and the sculptin' was uniusth accused and cmi- 
victed nf its theft. I’hitaich and Dimlm-us sa\ lie 
died in prismi, lint there is a traditimi that he 
escaped and took rctugc m Olympia. where he 
canid the fann ms statue of Jupiter, which was 
the pride of that sanetuary. A fragment of an 
Athenian chronicle, written upon Kgyptian papy- 
rus, was diseoseied in (uneu a few years ago. 
which confirms the lattei stoic (lip. 4101. A 1 mi- 
nus detail is adihal, namely that the Athenians and their a.ssi iciates, possibly the 
administratois nl the sancluaiy of ( tlvmpia. "igani/ed an expedition to the cite 
otAdulis mi the Red -a to pin chase ie ore for theii statues. The liciicv a pa- 
pyrus confirms the fact that Phidias evas cunvicted and sentenced, but adds that, 
at the intercession ot the people o| ( llympia. the Athenians released him undei 
ti bail ot lorte talents ot "old, which the adniinistial"i's of (.lie nipia furnished in 
order to procure the sen ices "t the great sculptor. We do not know whethei 
Phidias was returned to Athens to die in prison alter lie completed the statue 
of Jupiter, or whether lie died in < h\ nipia. The latter altcrnathe is suggested li\ 
tlie tact that some ot his relatives went to • Uympiu, where tlie\ wore entrusted 
with the impoitant office of guarding the statue of 1 uj liter. 

I he prosecution of Phidias was simple an attempt to disci edit Pericles. I'a 
this attack mi the artist, his enemies wished t" M -c how an accusation against 
tin- dictator himself would be retched by the public All his life, Pericles was 
obliged to defend himself ft 0111 abuse and attacks and was often powerless to 
prewent the unjust prosecution and conuitioii of his fric-iuK We ha\e a poiir.ut 
bust of Pericles by (. resil.as. ot which a number of cop es have been presen ed. 
and ill which his energetic 1 haraeter and loft\ ideals are re\ ealed 1 hg. 420) lie 
had an unusually long head, which is cmiccalcd b\ his helmet. Phidias, mi the 
other hand, portrayed himself mi the shield of the Minorca Parthenos as an old 
man. still \igormis, but bald and rather hard featured. Thes“ two men, wh" 
were the dominating spirits in Athens in the production of so much of the 
greatest art that humanity has e\ or achiev ed, d" not seem to ha\e been free 
trom ugliness themselves. Phils, trequently ;i personal mi]ierteetion becomes a 
stimulation to the individual to achieve the ideal 

Phidias and Pericles transformed Athens from a second rate 1 itv into the 
intellectual and artistic centre ' 1 the (.reek race, l or two centuries Athens was 
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Fig. 421. — East facade of the Parthenon. 


truly the soul of Greece. The movement begun in the middle of the tilth centu- 
ry n.C. lasted all through the fourth. The Parthenon, which was built on the 
foundations intended for the building planned by Themistodes, was planned 
anew by Ictinus, an architect in the employ of Pericles. There were eight 
columns on the front and rear facades and seventeen along each side. A pecul- 
iarity of the Parthenon was that behind the great cclla containing the statue of 
the goddess there was another hall which formed the opisthodomos and was 
quite large. It is believed that it was originally intended for the worship of 
Ci'crups and Ereehtheus. carried on in thcOld Temple, under the same roof with 
that of Miners a. 

The exterior of the Parthenon was built in the Doric style. At the time of 
its construction the traditional Doric order had reached its highest perfection. 
The columns of this temple were lengthened so as to produce a delicate effect 
and have an entasis, or diametrical dilation of only seven inches, thus relict ing 
the rigid effect of the straight lines of the Hutings. The entire building is most 
ingeniouslv planned and it produces an effect ot marvelous perfection. All its 
lines are slightlv curved so as to correct certain disagreable effects which dis- 
tance and the laws of perspective would otherwise make inevitable. In 1^47, the 
English architect. Penrose, became famous tor his discovery ot the subtile curves 
which had been substituted for straight horizontal lines in the outlines of the 
Parthenon. The nine years from 44N to 457 n.c. were required for the completion 
of the building. The sculptural decoration was not yet finished when Phidias 
was imprisoned, and his assistants were obliged to complete this work without 
his aid. but were held to their task by the iron will of Pericles. The pediments 
and the metopes were ornamented with sculptures, and on the outer wall of the 
cclla inside the colonnade extends a frie/e, which, like the Ionic friezes, is 
uninterrupted. ("Plate XX.W .) 


f 
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Fig. 422. - West facade of the Parthenon. 

This decorative composition lias come down to us in a scry mutilated con- 
dition. During the .Middle Ages, t he temple was transformed into a Christian 
church. Later it was used as a powder magazine, which exploded during the 
siege of Athens by the Venetians in 1091. The photographs reproduced in fig- 
ures 421 and 422 show the great building, broken into two parts. A considera- 
ble portion of both the lateral faces was completely destroyed, but less damage 
was done to the two principal facades. The drums of the columns were projected 
laterally by the force of the explosion and lie scattered about on the ground. 
The Acropolis was bombarded again in 1S21 and in 1827. The broken statuary, 
which lay about the stately ruins of this architectural masterpiece, was removed 
in the latter part of the tSth century with the consent of the Turkish Govern- 
ment and later sold to the liritish Museum. Lord Elgin, who brought these sculp- 
tures to England, has been criticized by Byron and others for his act, but it 
should be remembered that not only the Turks, but also the Greeks themselves, 
were using the ruins of the Parthenon as a marble quarry at that time. A number 
of the figures of the pediment groups have been preserved, but it would be im- 
possible to tell how they were arranged on the temple if it were not for the 
descriptions which we find in classical hteiature, and the rather unsatisfactory 
sketches made In a French artist, Jacques Carrey, who accompanied the ambas- 
sador of Louis XIV to C onstantinople in 1074, seventeen years before the build- 
ing was bombarded by the Venetians. 

The pediment of the east facade, o\er the entrance to the part of the tem- 
ple dedicated to Minerva, represents the contest of the goddess with Neptune 
for the right to become the patron deity of Athens. Both strike the ground of 
the Acropolis with their weapons, and both hate come in their chariots. That of 
Minerva is driven by Victory, and Neptune’s charioteer is Iris. Just as the pedi- 
ments of the Temple of Olympia represent an event, which was supposed to 
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ha\ e occurred at 
that jilacc, so the 
Acn > j < 1 ilis is o nisi J- 
e red t< ' h a ye been 
the set nc o [ the 
mighty struggle p ir- 
tra\ed on the Par- 
thenon. 1 1 1 earrv out 
this idea, the first in- 
habitants 1 >f the city, 
Cecrops ami hreeh- 
t liens with thcii 
wives and children, 
are als > repies"nte< 1 
i m the scene. 

( )fthe west ped- 
i m cut, I'.iusaiiuis 
onh notes that the 
sculptures represent 
the miraculous birth 
of Minerva ho ill 
th" head of Jupiter. 

1 he same scene is 
l udeh can cd on a 
(meek w ell <_ u i b , 
m i\v in the Museum 
i '1 Madrid, f r< mi this 
we are able ti ■ make 
i 'lit the probable 
pi isiti' 'll ' if the j inn - 
eipal chai aeters. 

Fig 42.1 —Statue (if Hebe from the east pediment of the Parthenon. whirl) h;i\ c il"W dis- 
appeared I r o in the 

J’arthtnon. 1 he figures from the angles are the only ones which have b-en 
preserved, these are the Home and the I’areae, the go ld< sscs who presided 
our birth and death. The symbol-, of the sun and the moon, with the heads 
of then ehariot horses, appear in the acute angles of tile pediment, and these 
exprt ss the same idea of birth and death. 1 he rearing horses of llelios neigh 
their announcement of the morn, those ot Selene, tile moon, droop their heads 
weariiv dig 4-4'. Minerva was born at duvbrcak. and the sculptors of the 
Pal them >n portrav lin birth as a poetn symbol of tile dawn. As we contemplate 
the fragments of tin se statues m tin llntish Museum, we forget the existence 
of poetry and painting, sculpture alum seems sufficient to expn ss r\ er\ feeling 
1 4 mankind. 

The nude bodies ale happily simplified, hut not to such an extent as to 
• tlii-it human character. < hi the e nitraiv. the\ seem to live 



cause them b ' lost 
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and breathe. 

The body of 
the great fig- 
ure of Xep- 
tune, which 
has recently 
been made 
complete by 
the discov- 
ery of a new 
fragment in 
Athens, is the 
prototype of 
the godlike 
idealization of 
mankind (fig- 
ure 455). The 
figures from 

the angles of the pediments have the same dignity. The only one of these 
statues, ot which the head is preserved, is that of Theseus, or Jlissus, as it 
is called. This is the reclining figure of a young man front the east pediment. 
(Plate XXXVI.) The female figures 
are all robed, but the personality of 



Fig. 424. — Head of one of the tiorses of Selene. Pakthesov. 


each is subtly rendered, even in the 
treatment of their tunics. The I’ar- 
cae, the funereal deities of 1 lades, 
are draped in such a manner that 
the delicate folds of the transparent 
fabric closely follow the figure. The 
garments of Iris and Victory, on 
the other hand, stream and flutter 
in the wind (fig. 425). Those of the 
( llympian goddesses and of Ilebe. 
the cup-bearer of the immortals, 
also fall in broad folds and curies 
and seem to be caressed by the sun 
and the gentle breezes of heaven 
(fig. 425). Every one of these marble 
figures seems in harmony with the 
entire universe. Only one of the fe- 



male figures still had a head, and 
even this was wrenched from the 
body before the statue was brought 
to London. We do not know to 




which figure it belonged, but it 


is greatly esteemed, tor it reieals 
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Fig. 425.— Statue of Iris from the east pediment 
of the Parthenon. 
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Phidias’ treatment of the e- 
malc face, when he wished 
it t< > he cold, splendid and 
free from human personality 
(fig. 426 ). It is interesting to 
compare this monumental 
head with the smaller ones 
of the figures of gods and 
goddesses on the frie/e of 
the portico ( fig. 420). We 
see the - same idealization 
in I’m heads of the horses; 
indeed we might find fault 
with the too great trans- 
formation. we might almost 
say humanization, of their 
expression. But after all it 
is the idealization of the 
type, the archetype of the 
lioise, the loftiest rendering 
of the idea itself, which 


Plato demanded as the goal to be attained by the artist. 

'['hi' statues of the pediments may have been set in their places after the 
exile of Phidias, but there can be no doubt that their superb arrangement was 
the plan of the master, conceived at the very beginning of the work, for the 
building itself was reinforced from within by iron bars at the spots on which the 
figures were to be sed. However, we ma\ well believe that he saw the metopes 

set in place on all 
four sides of the 
building. These were 
ninety-two i n num- 
ber and were carved 
in high relief. They 
represented the ex- 
ploits of the Atheni- 
ans under the lead- 
ership of Minerva 
and consisted of 
such scenes as bat- 
tles with Centaurs, 
Amazons and the 
Greek barbarians of 
Asia in the Trojan 
War. The underly- 
ing idea was always 

Fig. 427 . — Panatlieiiaic frieze. Pvrthkson. the eternal struggle 
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of man against th<’ 
untamed forces of 
nature. 

In cm n t last to 
these heroie compo- 
sitions. in the great 
colonnade was the 
famous frie/e por- 
traying a procession 
of all the citizens of 
Athens, represented 
In their different ca- 
tegories and repair- 
ing to the shrine of 
.M inert a. This was a 
chic ceremony at 
which all the pc >ple 
of Athens annually 
assembled to bear 
a new mantle, or 



Fig. 428. — Panatlieiiaic frieze. Pakthi-son 


peplum, to the goddess. It was originally thought necessary to robe the old wood- 
en image ot Minerva Polias in a woolen peplum; later the ceremony consisted 
on!y ot giving the peplum to the priest at the entrance of the Parthenon, and 
it was hung for the ensuing year in the cdla containing the gold and i\or\ statue 
made by Phidias. 1 his trie/e, which extended around the entire building, was 
Inc hundred and twenty-two feet long and five feet three inches high. It was 
carved in low relief with figures half the natural si/e. so there was room for the 
entire delegation 
of citizens, which 
was no small one. 

It was something 
new at that time, 
not only because it 
introduced scenes 
from ei\il life into 
the decoration of 
a temple, but also 
b e c a u s e of t It e 
nut ura 1 n ess with 
which the groups 
of citizens were 
rendered. Old men 
dressed in mantles, 
long lines of girls 
and matrons, men 
" it h jars and \ ases 



Fig. 429. - Group of goddesses. Parthenon frieze. 
(Museum of Athens.) 
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for the temple (fig. 427) and 
the livelier troop of youths on 
horseback ( fig. 428), all are mov- 
ing toward the east facade of 
the temple, where the entrance 
is and where they are to gi\e 
their offerings to the priest. 

The variety of this compo- 
sition is admirable. Each figure 
has a pose or attitude all its 
own, but is never out of har- 
mony with the whole. The youths on horseback are all buoyant, but each in 
a different manner; the maidens advance with a measured rythmic step, but 
there is an entire absence of monotony. Often an apparently unimportant detail, 
such as a horseman alighting to adjust his horse’s bridle, or a girl rearranging 
her veil, compels our interest, but does not disturb the orderly advance ot the 
entire cortege. 

By a most happy conception, the procession is interrupted at that part of 
the frieze directly above the east entrance. Here the spectator is transported to 
Olympus, where we see the twelve great gods and goddesses presiding over the 
ceremony from on high. These are perhaps the worst mutilated of any the 
figures which were taken to London. Fortunately, excavations on the Acropolis 
have revealed a fragment which had fallen before the rest and had been buried 
by other debris. On this we find the heads of Xeptune, Apollo and Diana in a 
perfect state of preservation (fig. 429). These were either the work of Phidias 
himself, or were at least directly inspired by him. Not only are they very beauti- 
ful, but they are a valuable example of the 
treatment of the gods of Olympus on relief 
sculptures. 

In this great composition of sculptural 
decoration, the general arrangement of which 
reveals the great style of the master, we see 
the work of artists of very unequal merit, 
proving conclusively that the conception of 
the whole was that of Phidias. He doubtless 
made his own sketches and working drawings 
of the entire decorative scheme and trained 
his corps of artists until they gained a com- 
prehension of his idea. The fact that the work 
was done by many hands explains the infe- 
rior execution of some of the metopes and of 
certain portions of the frieze. This is particu- 
larly true of the group of horsemen, where 
the same model has been copied a number 

Fig. 433. - The Jupiter of Otricoli. ,,f timCS ' The hcads and 1 ' thcr dctaiib 1 ,f SumC 

(Museum of the Vatican.) are carved by artists ot great ability, while 




Figs. 430 & 431. — Coins from Olytnpia 
representing the Jupiter of Phidias. 
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Fig. 433. — Plan of the Propylaea of the Acropolis of Athens. 


i ithcrs are chiseled by arti- 
sans nf mediocre capacity, 
who could d" little nv>re 
than follow the general 
outlines of the figures. 

I’n ibably the last great 
statue carted by Phidias, 
and the work of his old 
age, was the famous one 
of Jupiter in the temple 
of Olympia. Phis, like the 
I’arthcnos, was of gold 

and ivory. We tire not nearly so well informed about this statue as we are of the 
Parthenos, for no copies have been preserved, which give us a good idea of 
the original. It is easy to see that this majestic figure of Jupiter, of colossal 
si/e and seated upon a marvelously rich throne, would seem little better than a 
caricature in the small replicas manufactured for the pilgrims who came to this 
temple. The eulogies of the ancient writers gi\e us some idea of the awe inspired 
by this colossal figure in the semiobscurity of the cell it. Eton the early Church 
Fathers speak of it with an admiration which attests the power of the pagan 
tradition. Some Olympian coins arc till that give us a general idea of the t\pe 
of the figure, and certain heads of Jupiter dating from the Roman period impart 
something of the majesty of Phidias' statue. There is a bust in the Museum of 
Boston, which gives some conception of its godlike calm; another later bust in 
the Vatican has a frowning brow and does not indicate the same composure, but 
the hair resembling a lion's mane and the mighty beard show it to be intended 
for the Phidian Jupiter (fig. 452). 

Much light has been recently shed on the origins of Phidias’ splendid style, 
and we now know that he took much from the paintings of Polygnotus. We 
already have seen how the youthful Phidias was attracted by the great painter 
and how he was once on the point of devoting his life to pictorial art. lie met 



Fig. 434. — The Propylaea, Beule Gate and Temple of Minerva Nike. 
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I’nlygnotus again alter 
he had become a famous 
sculptor. None of the 
frescoes by Polygnotus 
have been preserved, but 
we know something of 
his art from the com- 
positions depicting t h e 
Heroic Age, with which 
the ceramic artists deco- 
rated their vases. ( )n one 
of the metopes of the Par- 
thenon. which belongs 
to the school of Phidias, 
Fig. 43,".— Temple of Minerva Nike. (Acropolis of Athens.) w( _. gee j [ R [ en pursued b\ 

Menelaus and protected 

by Venus after the fall of Troy. This scene is also pictured on a painted vase, and 
both were derived from a fresco by Polygnotus. One of the gods of the Pan- 
athenaic frieze, the restless Mars, sits with his hands about his knee, a somewhat 
unsuitable posture for this frieze, for all the figures are represented as standing, 
advancing, or in an ordinary sitting position. 'Phis complicated pose of Mars on 
the Parthenon frieze goes back to an older painted type, which appears upon 
the earlier vases and was also taken front the frescoes of Polygnotus. Phidias' 
originality consists in his hat ing combined the teachings of the various schools 
rather than in any actual innovations. Polygnotus was a real originator of types, 
as were Scopas and Praxiteles after him, but he did not perfect the intentions of 
the Doric and Ionic schools and make of them a homogeneous whole, as did 
Phidias. 

As the art of Polygnotus becomes better known, Phidias may lose his reputa- 
tion as an innovator and originator of types, but he will be no less a creator, 
for, as Plato says, "lie creates like a man inspired." Artistic creation is not 
nterelv the invention of a certain subject or type, but lies in the actual execu- 
tion which, if it is truly artistic, is always new. 

The sculptures of the Parthenon arc, in many respects, the highest artistic: 
achievement of mankind. In ancient times they aroused the same enthusiasm 
that we feel today. Pericles well knew their perfection when he defended hi.s 
projects, and when he reproached the Athenians for their lack of admiration for 
these works, which he called an “astounding miracle '. Plutarch remarks with 
sublime simplicity: "What is most remarkable about these Works, is that the\ 
were completed in so short a time for so long a life. When they were carved, 
they already had a beautv that made them scent old, and yet thet always kept 
the freshness of youth. When they came front the hands of the artists, they 
possessed a delicacy of grace, such that time can have no effect upon them. It 
is as if they were endowed with a spirit of ever recurring touth, and a soul that 
can never grow old." Soul, spirit, age and touth! These arc the words with 
which the ancients described those marbles, now mutilated bv time and tin 
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hand of man, and confined in the grey hall of the I lritib.lt Museum, which shel- 
ters them todav. 


Pericles erected other buildings besides the Parthenon, some in the city 
itself, and some on the Acropolis. The most important of these was the Pm- 
pvlaea, or monumental entrance, which forms a sort of facade of the entire 
sanctuary. It is on the west side and is the only easy approach to the rockv hill 
of the Acropolis. All the religious architectural groups in Greece were embel- 
lished with gateways ot this sort, some larger and some smaller. This was a 
traditional feature dating from pre-Hellenic times. At times these consisted of 
a passage way between columns, as in the fortress of Tiryns. Pericles entrusted 
this work to the architect, Mnesicles. whose plan was entirely too ambitious and 
was only partly carried out. Excavations have laid bare the foundations intended 
lor certain rear porticoes, which were to |>c added, and which would have given 
that part ot the structure 


a much richer appear- 
ance (fig. 433). 

Figure 415, which 
is a judicious restoration 
of the entire Acropolis, 
shows the great decora- 
tive value of this mon- 
umental gateway with 
its pediment over the 
central part and its two 
wings projecting on 
either side. In the Roman 
period, a great stairway 
was constructed, which 
led to it, and a lower 
entrance, called the 
lleule Gate, which was 
discovered in 1840 by 
a Frenchman named 
lleule (fig. 4341. 

As it was actually 
built, the structure was 
not entirely symmetrical. 
P>esides the entrance wav 
between the columns, 
there were two small 
wings of unequal si/e. 
One was completed and 
called the Pinakothek, 
but the other, which 



was on the right hand 
side, was only begun. 


Fitf. 436. — Victory from the balustrade of the Temple 
of Minerva Nike. 
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Fig. 437. — General view of the Erechtheum as last restored. 


The columns of the facades are Doric and have no sculptural decoration, so 
the entrance to the Acropolis still possesses that austere magnificence which 
is characteristic of the Doric order. However, it is interesting to note that the 
columns on either side of the interior passage-way were Ionic, making this the 
first example of a combination of the two styles in the same structure. 

A small Ionian temple was set upon a bastion on one side of the Propylaea, 
which projected in order to defend the entrance. This was dedicated to the 
victorious Minerva, or Minerva Nike (figs. 434 and 435). The frieze of this 
aedicula is ornamented with scenes from the battle between the Greeks and 
Persians at Plataea, showing that the Athenian sculptors now preferred historical 
events to mythical exploits as the subjects of their compositions. The parapet of 
the bastion on which this temple stands, was decorated with imposing reliefs 
of victory figures, done in the remarkable style inaugurated by Phidias. Especial 
attention was given to the treatment of the folds of the drapery, and the same 
success was achieved as with the similar sculptures of the Parthenon. One Vic- 
tory steps forward to mount her chariot, and another raises her foot in order to 
tie her sandal. The latter is particularly graceful. Although the head has been 
destroyed, the beautiful figure bends forward and her delicate body is revealed 
beneath the tine fabric of her mantle (fig. 43b). 

Mill later, after the death of Pericles and Phidias, it was considered neces- 
sary to erect another building, which would complete the entire composition 
(fig. 437), and also furnish a temple for those ancient cults which the construe- 
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ticn uf the Parthenon left without a shrine. On the sacred site ot the Old lem- 
p/e. the marks made by Neptune's trident and Minerva's spear were still to be 
seen. It was necessary to make amends to Cecrops and Erechtheus, scorned by 
those rationalistic critics, Pericles and Phidias, and house in a fitting manner the 
sacred ancient image of Minerva I’olias, now displaced by the new Parthenos. 
So a temple, named the Erechtheum, was built near the site of the Old Temple 
and dedicated to the sen ice of the neglected deities. It was constructed in the 
pure Ionic style native to Athens, but the reason for its arrangement remained 
an enigma to investigators until the pick of the archaeologist uncovered the 
plan of the Old Temple. The superimposed plans in figure 414 show how the 
Erechtheum offered practically the same general arrangement and facilities for 
worship as did the Old Temple. It is a sort of triple temple; in one half is the 
eelhi, which contained the Minerva f Alias; in the other are the two chambers 
dedicated to Cecrops and Erechtheus. On one side of this temple is a charming 
porch dedicated to Pandrosea, the daughter of Cecrops, and called the Pan- 
droseum. This was rather an innovation, as the roof was supported by six girls' 
figures called caryatids. Elsewhere in Greece, however, the use of a human 
figure to take the place of a column was nothing new. We have only to recall 
the male caryatids of the temple of Jupiter in Agrigentum and those of the 
treasuries of Delphi, to see that tlte builders of the Erechtheum followed the same 
idea. These figures constitute one of the most delightful and graceful features of 
the Acropolis. They convey an impression of solidity, and yet they are not at all 
rigid. They do not bend under the weight, nor yet do they seem unconscious 
ot it. Each figure rests its weight on one foot, and the arms are close to the 
body, giving mass to t he supporting column, which it really is (fig. 438). 

The lightness ot the Erechtheum is a strong contrast to the massi\e Doric 
Parthenon. The sacred 
way of the Acropolis 
led through the Pro- 
pylaea, past the great 
bronze Minerva Pronia- 
clius, and in front of tiie 
Erechtheum. The Parthe- 
non, a little further on, 
did not cause the lesser 
structure to appear in- 
significant. It was then 
necessary to pass along 
the entire length 1 if the 
Parthenon to arrive at 
the entrance, which was 
on the further side, facing 
the east. 

It was not only by 
their size that these 
buildings formed a con- 



Fig. 438.— Porch of the caryatids of the Erechtheum. 
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Fig. IS). - Capital of one of the angles of the Erectitheimi, 
viewed from behind. 


trast to one another, but 
also bv their style. That ot 
the Parthenon is simple and 
severe, and its mouldings 
are plain and almost a 1 wavs 
rectangular; the Erechtheum 
abounds in delicate ornamen- 
tation. and its light mould- 
ings. one above another, 
constitute one of the most 
graceful details found in 
Greek architecture. 'L ite door 
displays a richness and beau- 
tv of design, which, in spite 
of its opulence, does not 


appear to be overcharged with ornamentation flig. 440). The egg-and-tongue 
and honeysuckle patterns are exquisitely carved, and the delicacx of the capi- 


tals is almost beyond description (fig. 439). 


The Erechtheum. like all Greek temples, was polychrome. An inscription, 


which preserves a sort of cost-sheet of the building, tells 11s of the large sums 
spent for coloring materials, especially the gold used to cause the fillets and 
beading of the mouldings to stand out from their fine marble background. 

There were other build- 



ings in Athens which were 
built during the time of Pe- 
ricles, among them the so 
called Temple of Theseus, 
which was dedicated rather 
to Hephaestus, or Vulcan. 
This was at the foot of the 
Acropolis and was a Doric 
building, possibly the work 
of Ictinus also. Here too was 
the Odeum, which Pericles 
had built to provide for mu- 
sical entertainments. One of 
his teachers, in his vouth, was 
the musician Damon, a man 
who used his profession to 
cloak his political activities, 
and who was a philospherand 
a radical. Pericles, with his 
avowed purpose of making 
Athens the ideal city, could 
not afford to neglect the art 


of music, which Plato, in his 


Fig. 440. — Entrance to ttie Erechtheum. 
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Republic, calls the 
most important 
branch of education. 

The Odeum was an 
enclosed structure 
of circular form, 
filled with seats and 
ranges of pillars. 

"From the outside”, 
says Plutarch, “its 
roof was made to 
slope a n d descend 
from a single point 
at the top, in imita- 
tion of the King of 
Persia’s pavilion, 
and was the gift of 
Pericles himself.” 

T his ambitious 
policy of reconstruc- 
ts >n i m a magnificent 
scale was not con- 
fined to the city, but 
extended over the 
whole i >f Attica. The 
Temple of Eleusis 
extra-muros was an 
especial object of 
Pericles’ attention, 
which he rebuilt 
with great splon- Figs. 441 & -142. — Votive column. Dc.mu. 

dour. This sacred 

spot and the mysteries practiced here did not arouse the distrust of the other 
Greek peoples, and Eleusis might well become a religious centre common to 
all. The building, dedicated to the Eleusinian mysteries, was rectangular and 
had a number of rows of columns. It probably had a cupola roof surmounted 
by a lantern and was the work of the architect Corebus. Excavations made on 
its site have laid bare only very scanty remains, but the foundation walls and 
the places where the columns stood can still he traced. Another of Pericles’ 
projects was the reconstruction ol the port ot the Piraeus, which was to be 
connected with the city by a double wall. As it was necessary to rebuild this 
suburb entirely, Pericles put into practice the theories of llippodamus of Mile- 
tus, an Asiatic Greek philosopher and writer of treatises, who had advanced 
certain new ideas about the planning ot the ideal city and the distribution ot 
its suburbs. In the Piraeus, therefore, as in the Athenian colony of Turi neai 
larentum, the streets were laid out according to the I lippodamian system. 
I.arge squares were formed bv the main avenues, and these in turn were cut 
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up into blocks by narrower streets and 
lanes. 

It was about this time that the Corinthian 
capital originated, which was to become the 
characteristic feature of a new type uf archi- 
tecture. It was bell shaped and sum amded by 
a triple row of accanthus leaves. At its corners 
were volutes, smaller than those < 4' the L >nic 
order, but not unlike them. The buildings on 
which these capitals were used were largclv 
Ionic in other respects. Ictinus, the architect 
of the Parthenon, made use of this capital, 
although very sparingly, in a temple which he 
built in I’higalia. Here he set a single Corin- 
thian capital upon an ornamental column in 
the court. The capitals of the other columns 
were Ionic. Ancient writers ascribe the inven- 
tion of this capital to a sculptor named Calli- 
machus, the first, they say, to combine the 
\olute with the acanthus pattern. The story is 
that when he was in Corinth, he saw a basket 
containing votive offerings, which a slave girl 
had placed upon the funeral stela of her dead 
mistress, and which she had covered with a 
tile. A wild acanthus had grown up about the 
basket and tile, giving the sculptor the idea 
lor the new design which has since become 
so famous. There may well be some truth in 
this charming tale, for Callimachus lived in 
Athens about the end of the ;th century ii.c., 
where he was a sculptor of high repute. He 
might be called the Benvenuto Cellini of his 
time, for he was noted for his exquisite taste 
in decorative art. He was the designer of 
the great lamp, ornamented with acanthus 
leaves, which embellished the Erechtheum. It 
is not improbable that the idea of crowning a 
column with plant forms originated with the 
Athenian school of the time of Pericles, but that to Callimachus is due the 
happy intention of the Corinthian capital. From that time on the acanthus leaf 
pattern pervades every branch of Greek art. The votive column at Delphi is 
the most tasteful example of the acanthus leaf decoration and is a masterpiece of 
sculptural ornamentation. It supports a group of three Ionian dancers, crowned 
with plumes, who hold up their light tunics with one hand, while the other is 
raised aloft in a graceful gesture (fig. 441). Although the acanthus decoration 
and its style arc the only reasons we have for ascribing this work to Callima- 
chus, Pliny confirms this opinion by his statement that Callimachus carved a 



F lg. 443. — One of the carj atids 
of the Erechtheum. 
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group of dancing maidens fur the state 
of Sparta. At all events, this beautiful 
column at Delphi gives us some con- 
ception of what the monumental gold- 
en lamp of the Erechtheum must have 
been (tig. 442). 

In addition to their decorative 
work, the sculptors of Greece contin- 
ued to present the traditional korr. or 
robed maiden, and the athletic youth, 
or Apollo. We see the evolution of 
these types in the serene but splendid 
style of the school of Phidias. The 
most beautiful examples of sculptures 
of the kora/, are the caryatids of the 
Erechtheum. These, however, arc only 
a rendering in the full round of the 
athletic Attic maidens of the I’anathe- 
naic frie/c, and like the latter are c'ad 
in mantles which hang in folds over 
the girdle (lig. 443). The male type ex- 
hibits less change in its general appear- 
ance than do the female figures. The 
athletic youth holds out his arms with a 
frank gesture, both feet rest firmly upon 
the ground, and the accentuated lines 
of the breast and hips recall the ana- 
tomical interpretations of the preced- 
ing centuries. The handsome youthful 
face of one of the best Apollos of this 
type has an almost effeminate expres- 
sion (fig. 444). 

Besides these traditional figures, 
the sculptors of the latter part of the 
5th century undertook to present other 
subjects of a mythical character. We 
can readily understand that the tragic 
store of Xiobe, the unhappy mother ' 
of the angry gods, would offer an esp 
There are a number of statues of Xiobic 



Fig. 444. — The Apollo of Cassel. 

.ho saw her children slain by the arrows 
ecially attracts e theme to the sculptor, 
s, crouching to a\oid the terrible punish- 


ment * if the 


.rods. One of these, discovered in Subiaco a few years ago, repre- 


sents a young man < 
is the famous statue. 


,n his knees, raising supplicating arms (tig. 445). Another 
found in Rome during the excavations for the foundations 


of the Banca Lomeieial. This is a seminude young 
draw out the arrow which pierces her shoulder (fig- 44 1 
beauty, and the figure is the more charming because 


woman who attempts to 
ii. Her tors , is of unusual 
of the pity we feel at the 
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thought of the arrow piercing the beautiful wounded body. These statues must 
have formed part of compositions in which all the children of Niobe also fig- 
ured. It may be that they are sculptural reproductions of scenes portrayed in 
the pictures of I’olygnutus and his school. 

We understand something of the splendid style of Tolygnotus and his pu- 
pils from I’ausanias’ descriptions of his frescoes at Delphi and Athens. On the 
three walls ot a stoa, or portico, in Athens he painted the three favorite heroic 
scenes ot that period. These were battles with Centaurs, with Amazons, and 
with the Persians. Such mural paintings were often the work of his whole 
school, lor Polygnotus worked at the side of his pupils, as did Phidias. We know 
something ot the battle with the Amazons from the figures copied on the vases 
ot the time, and trom the colored decoration of an Ktruscan sarcophagus in 
1 ' lorence ( fig. 447 1 . Ihere were some other frescoes by Polygnotus in Platea, 
picturing scenes from the Trojan War, which were rudely copied on a monu- 
mental tomb in Lydia in bands of sculptural relief ( figs. 448 & 440). These re- 
licts trom the tomb ot Ciiloi-Bassi are probably unskilful reproductions of the 

paintings of Polygnotus, for we see the same 
figures on the most characteristic Athenian 
vases of his time. These semi-Asiatic sculp- 



Fig. 445. — The Niobid of Subiacn 
(Museum of the Thermae.) Ro.mi . 


Fig. 446. — Niobid discovered in Rome, 
now ornamenting the Banca Comercial. Mu aw 
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Fig. 447. — Combat between Athenians and Amazons. Copy of a Greek fresco, painted on an 
Etruscan sarcophagus. (Archaeological Museum of Florence.) 


sketches and copies of many of the great frescoes ul PoUgnotus, and we are 
so far able to infer their character that a rest* »rati< m of these compositions has 
been considered feasible. 

To judge of their style, however, we must turn to the descriptions and 
eiitiques of the philosophers, among them Aristotle, who commented on the 
paintings of 1’olvgnotus. The figures were all in the same plane, those in the 
background being of the same si/e as those in the foreground. Distance was 
suggested by making the curves, which indicated the unevenness ol the ground. 



Figs. 448 and 449. — Return of Plysses. Relief from Giloi-Bassi. ( Museum of I ienna.) 
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Fig. 450. — Greek vases discovered in Emporion. Spain. (Museum of Barcelona.) 

cover the lower half of the figures supposed to be farthest away. A few trees 
were the only indication of a landscape, and both perspective and distribution 
of light and shade were entirely lacking. Only elementary colors were used, anti 
the figures were sharply outlined in profile. The value of these great composi- 
tions lies in the beauty, novelty and action of all the figures. Their arrangement 
and execution, especially those of the marvelous groups of heroes, have been 
admired by the painters and critics of every century. A copy of a fresco by 
Mikon, one of the pupils of I’olygnotus, has recently been identified. This paint- 
ing is on a vase from Orvieto and represents a scene from the life of Hercules. 
The son of Jupiter appears, surrounded by the heroes who accompanied him 
to Hades to deliver Theseus. (Plate XXXVII.) 

The supremacy of Athens in the minor arts, during the Age of Pericles, is 
beyond question. The dictator alludes to this industrial progress in one of his 



Fis*. 451. — Pelops* and Hippodaniia. Athenian vase of the oth century r. ( 
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Fig. 432. -- Cup representing Venus and the Swan. 


speeches when he tells how his great projects have developed artists capable 
ot working in ivory, gold and ebony, and carpenters, masons and etnbioiderers. 
I he best artists ot Pericles time did not scorn to aid the progress of the in- 
dustrial arts. 1 he highly perlected style and technique of the ceramic art of 
this period is largely due to Polvgnotus' own personal efforts. Vases were orna- 
mented with remarkable scenes and large figures, which were made to stand 
out from the dark background. The figures were white, and the details were 
sketched in simple lines with the finest of brushes (tig. 4301. A marvelous effect 
was produced by the use of two colors only, a black and a terracotta led. 
borne of the vases were large and exquisitely shaped. (Plate XXXV 111 ) 

Many ot the subjects were taken lrom the great monumental paintings 
(fig 4: 1 '• ( filler Consist of simple scenes from daily life. Manv are signed, and 
s une painters added to their signatures, eulogies of their own work, through 
which we learn ot the rivalries existing between the artists of the different 
potteries ot Athens at the end ot the 5 tli century 11. c. ( iften a vase was dedi- 
cated to a handsome youth, or /u/itr, who was one of the ai biters of the time, 
in matti rs of taste, information of this sort often st rves also to h\ the date 
o l the vase, tor manv ot these youths, when tliev grew' older, became pub- 
lic men, whose activities were recorded by the histoiians. But the red and 
black colors were not varied enough to satisfy the lovers of fine pottery, who 
were tamihar with the vivid colors ot the trescoes ot Polvgnotus. I he result ot 

HISTOID OI \RT. -V. I. - 1 1 >. 
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this dissatisfaction was the production of a new colored type of Athenian pot- 
tery. The entire vase was given a coat of white enamel on which figures were 
painted in the simple but bright colors used by Folygnotus, such as deep blue, 
carmine and ochre (fig. 452). The beautiful pottery painted in this manner was 
not intended for domestic use. but served rather for gifts and votive offerings, 
such as the Greeks placed upi >n their tombs. 


Summary.— Through the initiative of Pericles in the middle of the 5th century b c , the re- 
construction of the temples on the Acropolis of Athens, which had been destroyed by the Persians, 
was recommenced on a most ambitious scale. The principal undertaking was the building of a 
new temple of Minerva, to take the place of the Old Temple ot the Acropolis. This was the Parthe- 
non. Its pediments and metopes, and the frieze of the colonnade were ornamented with the sculp- 
tures of Phidias and his school. Phidias was a pupil ot Ageladas and had already carved two 
statues of Minerva, the Lenmian and the Promachus. His third Minerva was made of ivory and gold 
and was called the Parthenon. He was later prosecuted for the theft of some ivory and went to 
Olympia, where he was commissioned to carve a seated figure of Jupiter. The school of Phidias 
continued to be characterized by the noble and splendid style of its founder. The traditional types 
of the athletic youth and the robed maiden took on a new beauty, and new themes, consisting of 
mythological subjects, such as the representation of Niobe, are treated with the same ability. After 
the deaths of Pericles and Phidias, the following buildings were erected upon the Acropolis: the 
monumental gateway called the Propvlaea, the Temple of Minerva Nike, and finally the Erech- 
theum, which was purely Ionic Inside the Erechtheum, there was a bronze lamp of enormous size, 
decorated with acanthus leaves. This was the work of Callimachus, said to be the inventor of the 
Corinthian capital, which was also ornamented with acanthus leaves. 

The great painter, Polygnotus, was the contemporary of Phidias, coming a little before him. 
He was the originator of great monumental paintings or frescoes, the style of which was splendid 
and magnificent. His influence is also to be traced in the ceramic art. In the last part of the 5th cen- 
tury b.c. the pottery of Athens attained its highest perfection Vases were not only decorated with 
white figures on a dark background, but the white lecytluis was also made, painted with the ele- 
mentary colors used by the school ot Polygnotus. 

Bibliography. - A. Miuurus: Der Parthenon, 1*71. Ancient Marbles iri Great Britain , 18^2 - 
B. Sai hr: Der Weber Labordisdie hopf, 1903.- E. A. Gvrdm r : Six Greek Sculptors, Hi 10. .1 Hand- 
book of Greek Sculpture, 18!K>. — S. Kfkuu.: Die pnechUc/ie Sku/ptiir, 1507. — Ch. \\ ai nsrnv /:’s- 
satj $ on the Art of Phidias. lxso P. Nicoli Le prate* de Phidias. 1910 — M. Coi ic\o\: Histoire 
do la sculpture precqne, 1907. — K Km\: Enphronios, 1879. — R. Rwit: fa ceramique qreeque, 
ISsX. — (i Nicoif* Meidtas . 1908. - A Fairbanks* Athenian White Lcktitoi, 1907 



Fig 133. — Torso of Neptune Parthfnon. 




Fig. 454.— Tombs ot the Ceranncu> Aihpns 
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P oli i ically speaking, the rule- <>f Pericles proved fatal to the whole of 
Greece. The preeminent position, which he attempted to secure for 
Athens, awakened the jealousy of Sparta and provoked the contest between the 
different states of Greece, known as the Peloponnesian War. As a matter of 
fact, this was really the ancient antagonism between the Dorians and lonians, 
which flamed up anew and set them at one another's throats. Athens attempted 
to injure her ii\al by attacking the allies of the latter in the Greek colonies of 
Sicilv. but was soon obliged to raise the siege of Syracuse, and the Athenians 
were finally humiliated in the naval disaster of Aegospotami. Sparta and the 
other Peloponnesian cities of the Doiian League set up a monument in the na- 
tional sanctuary of Delphi to commemorate their \ ietorv. This was a group of 
statues of Lvsander, the commander ot the victorious Meet, and of the Pelopon- 
nesian generals. It was still greatly admired in the time of Pausanias and was 
a demonstration of the prestige of the Dorian bron/e-workers. This was the 
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Fig. 4o5. — Restoration of t Ire t/iolos of Epidaurus ( Kabbacitas.) 


work of the Dorian 
schools of Argos 
and Sic y o n a n d 
indicated that 
there were still 
artists among the 
followers of Poly- 
cleitus, who were 
able successfully 
to compete with 
the Athenian sculp- 
tors of the school 
of Phidias. 

The victi >ry of 
the Dorians result- 
ed in one of the 


great artists of 

Athens being attracted to the Peloponnesus. This was Ictinus, the architect 
ot the Parthenon, who was entrusted with a number of commissions from the 
\arious Dorian cities. I he temple of Apollo in Phigalia was his work, as has 
already been mentioned. Later, we shall sec another aitist of the Athenian 
school, Scopas, superintending the construction of the temple of Minerva Alea 
at Tegea, also in the Peloponnesus, and filially rebuilding the Done sanctuary 
of Asclcpius at Epidaurus with a combination of richness and good taste 
which is remarkable. The sailed enclosure at Epidaurus, like those of Delphi 
and Olympia, was surrounded by a peribolos. It appears to have been rich- 
ly endowed with votive offerings of the sick who went there to recover their 
health, for a large number of inscriptions have been found recording the cures 
which w etc effected theie. d lie exphuation ot this site was inaugurated under 
the auspices of the Archaeological .Society of Athens, and was directed by 

Kabbadias,a(ireek 
archaeologist, who 
had been educated 
in Germany. The 
Arch aeological Si i- 
ciety also founded 
a small museum at 
Epidaurus which 




contains the sculp- 
tures which were 
found on that site, 
l ew remains, nrac- 
ticalk onh those 
ot t he pediments, 
were found belong- 


ing to the great 


Fig, 1 a,' Cn>.v,-section lit the ihulua of Epidaurus. 
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temple <>f Asclepius, but 
a large number of archi- 
tectural fragments were 
found of a f/iolos or circular 
building. It is in this build- 
ing where the sacrifices 
were probable offered (fig- 
ures 455 and 45b). 

All these remains of 
the l/io/os are of the finest 
workmanship (fig. 4471, 
their elegance e\en surpas- 
ses that of the mouldings 
and ornamental work of the 
Ereohthcum, which seemed 
to be the highest perfection 
possible in work of that 
sort. The charm of this 



Fig. 4.17. — Marble panels from the outer colonnade 
of the tho/os of Epiilaurus. 


building is enhanced by its circular form, which is that of the temples in which 
the mysteries were perlormed in Samothiace. of the J’liilippeum. erected by 
1 ’hihp at Olympia (tig. 450). and of the graceful acdicula at Athens, commem- 
orating a certain dramatic triumph and known as the Lantern of I.ysicrates 
The last is a most attractive little monu- 


ment ornamented with a delicately carved 
acanthus pattern, which indicates that 


Athens also shared in the new architectural 
tastes of this period (fig, 45S). 

Athens Soon iccovercd her supremaev 
in sculpture. Although Pericles did not 
succeed in creating the ideal city, which 
he planned to make supreme t>v his vice >rics 
in war as well as by his own moral supi ri- 
ority 111 times of peace, nevertheless, he did 
create in Athens a society, which, bv its 
elegance an .1 refinement, became the arbiter 
of all (1 recce in matters of taste throughout 
the fourth century. It was no h mger a | ieri< >d 
1 if new ci mstructic m. Id 1 build such a monu- 
ment as the Parthenon, a political vigor and 
a strong guiding will were needed, such as 
existed 111 the time of Pericles. We have 
go id reason to believe, however, that din- 
ing the intervals between the great cam- 
paigns nt tile war, undertakings already 
begun on the Acropolis, in Llcusis and at 
the Piraeus, were now' completed. Hut the 



Fig. 458.— Lysicrates' Lantern Athi ns. 
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artists generally worked a- 
lone, each in his own work- 
shop. Many anecdotes have 
come down to us of the 
sculptors and painters of this 
period, of their somewhat 
irregular lives, and of their 
comments on one another's 
latest works. The people of 
Athens shared in their ri- 
valries and triumphs. When 
a sculptor succeeded in cre- 
ating an immortal t\pe, such as the Faun of Praxiteles or the Maenad of Scopas, 
the critics and dilettanti were prodigal with enthusiastic appreciation. 

Great decorative and sculptural compositions were no longer required for 
the pediments of the temples, and the technique of bronze-work was neglected 
for the more delicate marble sculptures which permitted a finer finish and exe- 
cution. L\en the subject matter underwent a great change; the higher Olympian 
deities were no longer the favorites, but the artists turned to those more closely 
related to mankind, such as Venus, .Mars, Cupid and the gods of forest and 
field. Abstract qualities were personified, like Virtue, Democracy and Peace. 
Portrait statues began to appear in great numbers, and instead of the victorious 
athlete, the charioteer or the foot-racei, we have the dramatic poet or the ora- 




Figs. 460 <& 461. — The Venus of Alcamenes. (Louvre ) The head is in the Museum of Naples. 
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tor. The triumphs of the stadium have 
given way to those of the forum. 

Athens was humiliated in war, but 
finally triumphed spiritually, though 
not in the political and moral sense 
intended bv Pericles. All through the 
fourth centurv, the various schools ol 
Greek sculpture derived much of their 
inspiration from the art of the period 
when the great architectural monu- 
ments were being erected upon the 
Acropolis. Although Phidias was exiled 
for his alleged theft of the ivory of 
Minerva, his pupils continued to work 
at the Parthenon which was not vet 
completed. Certain fundamentals, such 
as his marvelous treatment of drapery 
and his perfect and splendid technique, 
held sway in Athenian sculpture all 
during the fourth century rt c. 

We hatebut little precise knowl- 
edge' of the generation of artists which 
worked directly under Phidias and 
which carried on his projects after his 
exile. The writers of antiquity give us 
some account of them, but it is difficult to identify their work among the 
many statues which have come down to 11s trom this period. 

Ot Cresilas, we are only certain ol the bust ot Pericles, possibly the Amazon 
also. Altogether too many copies ot other Greek originals have been ascribed to 
him on the basis of these two works. Of Callimachus, we know that he must 
have worked in Athens in the filth century, because he made the famous lamp 
ol the Erechtheum. He appears to have possessed the most marked personality 
of the entire school; the ancients found it difficult to explain his subtle style. 
“Elegantia et subtilitas artis marmoriae.” It is believed that we have several 
copies of the famous “Venus in the Gardens" by Aleamenes, another sculptor 
ot this school. 1 he best of these is a statue in the Louvre, which is supposed to 
have been discovered at I'rejus in Provence, and in which the transparent dra- 
pery of the Phidian school is especially noticeable (figs. 460 and 461). The 
serene countenance, the posture, the action, and the arrangement of the hair 
remind us ot the statues ol Phidias which stood alone and did not form part of 
any group. 

The Venus of Aleamenes is draped like that of the frieze of the Parthenon, 
but one of the breasts is uncovered. The side view of the entire statue is most 
beautiful; the head is that of a maiden, younger than any ot the previous 
figures of Venus. 

I he manner in which the teachings of Phidias were transmitted from one 



Fig. 462 — Juno ( Museum of the Vatican.) 
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generation to another is shown 
by the history of a family of art- 
ists in which the secrets of their 
art were passed on from father 
to son during four generations. 
This dynasty, as we might call 
it, began with a sculptor called 
Praxiteles the Klder. He was 
si imewhat older than Phidias and 
was associated with the great 
master in the work of beautifying 
the Acropolis. It is not unlikely 
that he assisted in the execution 
of the great bronze Minerva 
Promachus. Tradition points to 
lnm as the creator of a Juno m 
the temple of Plataea, which has 
come down to us in a number of 
Roman copies (tig. 402 1 and was 
probably the original of a well 
known t\p". We see the work 
ot the school ol Phidias in the 
graceful arrangement of the f< .Ids 
of the tunic and mantle, tin dig- 
nified and majestic lines of which were a salient characteristic of that school. 

I he tunic slips a little, revealing the beautiful shoulders, and the figure is a 
magnificent representation of the mother of the gods. The posture is very dig- 
nified, one foot supports the body, while the other, a little to the rear, balances 
its weight, like many statues dating from the fifth century. If this statue is a 
copy of the Juno of Plataea, Praxiteles the Elder was surely one of the great 
seulpti >rs 1 if his time. 

I his type, although somewhat modified, must have served as the model of 
the famous head of Juno from the Ludovisi collection, now in the Museum 


Fig. 463. - The J uno Ludovisi ( Museum delle Tonne.) 


delle lerme (lig. 465). This head has not the strength of the original type, and 
it is easy to understand how it has been mistaken for the portrait of a deified 
empress. Nevertheless, its very size gives it something of the grandeur of the 
colossal statues of antiquity, a majestic effect, which greatly impressed the poet 
Wiethe lie looked upon this great head and that of the lupiter of ( (triedi, also 
a later work, as prototypes ot the true immortals, and took easts of both of them 
home with him. lor which he never lost his admiration. 

Cephisodotus was the son and pupil of Praxiteles the Elder, and it is inter- 
esting to observe a certain style of transition in the onh work which we mav 
safely ascribe to him. I his is in the Museum of Munich and is a copy of his 
group 1 . 1 Ivirene and Plutus, who were Peace and Wealth, personified (fig. 4114). 
It expresses the hopes of earlier and happier times, now reawakened in the 
hearts ot the Athenians at the close of the war with Spatta. The straight folds 




Fig. 4l>j — Head of Eirene. by Cepliisodotus. 

, ( Museum of .1 lunicli . ) 

nf the pcplum nf Eirene recall those 
nf the caryatids nf the Erechtheum; 
the attitude nf the figure, which rests 
its weight un "tie fnnt, reminds us of 
the Inn" nf 1’lataea and other works 
directly inspired by l’hidias. There is 
Fig. 464. - Eirene and Piutus, by Cephisodotus. something new in the tender anti ma- 
( Museum of Munich.) tcrnal expression with which she re- 

gards the infant in her arms, but in 
both the Juno of Praxiteles the Elder and the Eirene nt Cephisudutus, the 
composition of the type is fundamentally the same. The right toot supports 
the weight of the figure which is indicated by the straight lolds ot the drapery 
mi that side, while the other leg is slightly bent, as shown by the slanting folds 
on the left side of the figure. T he tenderness anti delicacy of feeling shown 
in the face was the only sign of the new style which was soon to come. The 
head ot Eirene is not that of an exalted and impersonal goddess, like the deities 
of the pediments of the Parthenon itig. 463). This group by Cephisudutus was 
placed in the Areopagus and appears to have been greatly admired, for wo see 
it reproduced upon the Athenian coins of the fourth century. 

A great and far reaching revolution in the art of the Athenian school was 
accomplished by the masters of the second generation after Phidias. Most 
prominent among these was the son nf Cephisudutus, named Praxiteles after 
his grandfather. He was the great sculptor of elegance, the interpreter of the 
tender passion, and the great lover of the beauty ot the human form. We know 
little of his life, and it is curious that we are obliged to rely largely upon the 
accounts of his relationship with Phrvne. who was his model as well as his 
mistress. She was a native of Thespiae. a city which was destroyed in 37- nc'-. 
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during the war. From another source, we learn that 
she was an old woman in the time of Alexander. 
As she was young and at the height of her beauty 
when she was the model of Praxiteles, this was 
probably between 360 and 350 u.c. Praxiteles 
was already a famous sculptor at this time, and 
rich enough to possess a model so highly prized. 
Four centuries later, the guides of Athens used 
to point out to tourists, such as Pausanias, the 
statue of a Faun which was on the Street of 
Tripods and which dated from the period of this 
love affair. Praxiteles, who may not have had the 
utmost confidence in Phryne's taste, did not always 
tell her his opinions on matters of art. The an- 
ecdote is related, that she once a\ ailed herself 
of a clever ruse in order to learn which statue 
the master prized most highly. One evening, 
when he was paying her a visit, she had one of 
his slaves conic crying to the sculptor that his 
house was on fire. He unconsciously evaded the 
answer sought, saying that he would not mind 
the mis- 


Fig. 4GG. — The Cupid of Madina. 
(Museum of the liardo.) Ti nis. 


fortune il 
only his 
Faun and 


Cupid were saved. .She secured from 
her lover the gift of these two favorite 
statues and later donated to the city of 


Athens the Faun, which was set on the 


Street of Tripods. She presented the 
Cupid to her native city, Thespiae, 
now rebuilt, to which Roman art-lovers 


flocked to view this statue, until Xero 
finally carried it off to Rome. As the 


poets of the anthology said, it was "a 
Love, which was the price of love." 

1 hese statues, which figure in the 
story of Phryne, have not been identified 
with absolute certainty, but it is supposed 
that the Cupid of Thes[ >iae was the 
original of the beautiful statue of a 
winged youth in the Vatican; two cop- 
ies exist in Turin and Naples (fig. 407). 
The latter is a delicately formed youth 


with thick hair; his face wears a 



tender dreamy expression, and his body 


Fie;. tf>7. The Cupid of Centocelle. 
(Museum of the Vatican.) 
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Fig. 408. — Tile satyr of Praxiteles Fig. 469.— Head and bust of the satyr of Praxiteles 
( Capitoliuni Museum.) (Capitohum Museum.) 


has the soft mellow moulding which characterizes all the figures carved by 
Fraxiteles. There is another little statue of Love which is also executed in the 
style of this courtly Athenian sculptor; it is a handsome bronze, recently dis- 
covered in the ancient wreck of a Greek ship which went down off the coast of 
Africa near Madhia, with all its cargo of statues and architectural fragments 
(fig. 4fV5). The exploration of this curious archaeological deposit is still being 
carried on in Tunis by French investigators, who have made the interesting dis- 
covery that the ship was from Athens and sailed from the port of the I’iraeus 
in the second century b.c. This proves conclusively that the types inaugurated 
by Praxiteles were still most highly esteemed at that period. 

Various conjectures have been made regarding the Faun of the Street of 
Tripods, but none of these are very satisfactory. We can. however, understand 
something of the manner in which Praxiteles interpreted the indefinable attrac- 
tion of these half human creatures, for another statue of a satyr has come down 
to us which is well known today and must have been very famous in ancient 
times. It is enough to say that it is the one so frequently reproduced by the 
Roman copyists (fig. 468). I here was not an art collection, either in Rome or 
in the provinces, which did not possess a copy of the Satyr by Praxiteles, and 
every art museum has one today. It is the statue of a youth, idly leaning against 
the trunk of a tree, his feet crossed, and one hand resting upon his hip. The 
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Fitj. 470 Apollo Sauroctomis. ( The Louvre.) 


entire attitude is one i if sen- 
suous abandon. Looking 
back, we see that we are a 
long way from the athletic 
youth, the Doryphorus of 
Polycleitus, which the pre- 
ceding century had admired 
as the perfect human form. 
The form of the Satyr of 
Praxiteles is rounded; not 
a single muscle stands < iut, 
even in the arms or legs, 
and the body has an almost 
feminine softness. A light 
skin is thrown over the 
shoulder ( ligs. 408 and 460). 
Most interesting of all is 
the head; the eyes and 
mouth suggest almost im- 
perceptibly the expression 
of an animal. The ears are 
hidden beneath the thick 
hair, but the startled glance 
of the youth betrays his true 
nature. Intelligence has gi\- 
en place to instinct; we can 
imagine the creature mi >\ ing 
forward, lightly and grace- 
fully. with a bounding step. 
The best copy of the Satyr 
of Praxiteles is that in the 
Lou\ re, which was found at 
Rome, on the Palatine. Al- 
though it is badly mutilated, 
it is ot Greek marble, and 
one loves to think that it 


may be the remains of the 
original, carved by the master's own hands and later lodged in the palace of 
the emperors. 

Another characteristic statue by Praxiteles, of w Inch main copies exist 
today. is;i \ ou tilt ul Apollo called the Apollo Stiun ieti mus. I he young god, in a 
play tul attitude, is about to strike with Ins arrow a li/ard which climbs the tree 
beside him. \\ c see Praxiteles' preference for youthful figures 111 the subject 
chosen. I he god is graceful and .animated. The handsomest of the immortals has 
been caught in one of Ins happiest moments, in the pkntimc ot youth. 

I he work ot the master most highly esteemed in ancient times was the 
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Fig. 471. - The Cnidian 
Venus. (Vatican.) 


Fie. 472. Head of the Cmdian Venus. 
< 1 'at i can. ) 


nu tlv figure of Venus which was lung preserved in Cnidus. Up to this time the 
goddess of love had always been draped; this is the case on the Parthenon 
frie/e. and Alcamenes always tepresented her as clothed, but as time goes on, 
the tunic becomes more and more transparent. Praxiteles, however, catches her 
completely nude, just coming from her bath. Beside her is the jar of perfume, 
and she holds the folded robe which she is about to throw about her shoulders. 
We readily see that the subject was a mere ex< use, such as the painters of the 
Italian Renaissance made of St. >ebastian. naked and pierced with arrows, in 
order to paint the nude youthful form and rosy skin with itnputntv. Theio had 
always been a certain prejudice in Greek ait against the representation of the 
naked female form, so this Venus of Praxiteles U without precedent. It was 
probably carved in the solitude ofhis workshop during his leisuie hours. Like 
all the works of the great master, it was lightly tinted; the eves, lips and hair 
were sottlv colored, and the rest of the figure was covered with a creamv patina, 
Many have believed that the lace was that ot I’hrvne, but we know that the 
statue was actually sold as a Venus. Pliny tells us that emissaries from the cities 
oi Cosand Cnidus came to Athens at the same time with the purpose of pur- 
chasing a Venus from the great interpreter of love. Those of Cos were given 
first choice of the two which he had for sale and chose the draped one. The 
Cnidians accepted the other, which was a nude figure, to their everlasting go m_1 
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Figs, 473 X 474 — Restoration of the Cmdian Venus of Praxiteles. 

fortune, for the art lovers of ancient times never tired of sailing to (.nidus to 
see this marvelous statue. Lucian speaks of the unbounded admiration which 
existed for this statue, saying: "The temple which shelters it is quite open, so 
that the figure, carved, it is believed, under the direct inspiration of the goddess, 
can be seen from all sides." Surely the visitor was charmed by its sweet smile 
and soft glance, i’linv also says that it was not only the finest statue by Pra- 
xiteles, but in the whole world: “in tutu urbe terraruni. 

The Venus of Cnidus has been identified in a number ot Roman copies, the 
best of which is now m the Vatican. I he authorities hat e modestly covered the 
lower limbs • if the statue with sheet-metal drapery w hich has been [tainted white 
and is eleverh done, but the nude Venus oi Praxiteles is unquestionably dis- 
figured i tig. 471) The upper part of the figure, which remains uncotered, is 
most beautiful, indeed this statue is the gem ot the \ atican collection, i he tace 
represents the ideal of the artist, and the whole is the perfect prototype of tilt 
beautiful woman ( fig. 472 ). The sheet-metal d, apery has been removed tempo- 
raniv for the pm pose of 'photographing the statue. A still better inspiration has 
been proposed b\ substituting a head which is in Ileilin and is considered a 
better copy of that of the lost original (figs. 473 and 474). Pile elegance of the 
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bodv and legs and the marvelous mod- 
eling of the shoulders are amazing; 
the personality of the figure is so 
marked that it is not surprising that it 
aroused the interest of the ancient 
world more than any other statue, for 
all that it is a statue of Venus, we 
may call it chaste, for the face is free 
from passion. The tranquil glance 
betrays no consciousness of the at- 
traction of the beautiful young form. 

This type of the nude Venus, coming 
front her bath, has been imitated over 
and over again, but ne\er with the 
same pure inspiration. 

The bracelet which she wears on 
her left arm is most characteristic of 
Praxiteles. It is left out in the later 
copies, as is the severely simple jar of 
perfume and the folded robe which 
site holds in one hand, and instead, 
there arc two small Cupids or some- 
times dolphins which serve only to- 
distract attention from the beauty of 
the ptincipal figure. Here also, the 
weight rests on one foot, and the other 
knee is slightly bent so that this leg 
is of little suppi irt. The jar and drapery 
are therefore mechanically necessary 
to hold the figure ereit. We know this 
to be the Cnidian Venus from the 
coins of this little Ionian city, on which it is easily recognized. The original 
statue remained in Cnidus all through the Roman period. During the Middle 
Ages it was carried off to Constantinople, where it was long the pride of the 
collection of a wealthy lover ot art. 

Thus far we have considered only those works of Praxiteles which we 
know through copies and doubtful restorations, but the great master has been 
more fortunate than Phidias, whose works have all been marred bv time and by 
tile hand of man. Modern excavations have brought to light three authentic 
marble statues, carved by Praxiteles himself, which have also been described 
by tiie writers of antiquity. One is the group of Mercury and Bacchus from 
Olympia, discovered in 1877 in the Old Temple of Juno. Pausanias noticed it 
among a number of archair ex votos and says: "There arc also a number of 
later sculptures, among them a marble statue of Mercury, bearing in his arms 
the infant Bacchus, which was tile work of Praxiteles.” It is believed that this 
group in Olympia was carved during the youth of tiie sculptor; we know that 



Fig. 475. - The Mercury of Praxiteles. Olympia. 


Fig. 476.— The Muses. Carved slabs from the temple 
of Mantinea. (Museum of Athens J 


Fig. 477. — Eubuleus from Eleusis. 
( Museum of Athens.) 


hit, father, Cephisodotus, had made this the subject of one of his own compo- 
sitions, and it seems safe to say that this group try the young i’raxiteles is, after 
the sculptures of the Parthenon, the finest marble statue that has come down to 
us from ancient times (fig. 475). It is now in the little museum of ( Mympia, and 
those who hate seen it will always remember the charm of its mysterious per- 
fection. The surface has a soft, pearllike quality, which seems to give the body 
a more than human sensitiveness. The legs and one of the arms are broken, but 

the head is intact. The 
forehead, nose and lips tire 
perfectly preserved; not a 
scratch mars the pure 



Fig. 47s. Torso of Psyche ( Museum of Xaples.) 


countenance of the brother 
of the Lnidian Venus. 

The god bears on his 
left arm the child P.acchus; 
in his right hand was a 
cluster of grapes, to which 
the child reached out his 
hand. Hie figure of Mercury 
is sustained by the mantle 
which hangs from his left 
arm. This is the same de\ ice 
by which the slightly bent 
figure of the (. nidian Venus, 
while apparently carrying 
the robe which hangs down 
over the jar, is really sta- 
bilized and partly sup- 
ported. A bronze-worker 
would not hate been 
obliged to resort to such 
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Fig. 17!'. Head of the Urge funeral statue 

from Herculaneum. (Museum of Dresden.) 

an expedient, but Praxiteles employed it 
in a manner both natural and artistic. 

Neither the Cnidian Venus nor this group 
ot Mercury and Bacchus lose any of their 
charm through the use of the drapery, the 
straight fulds of which form an agreeable 
contrast to the soft curves * » t their \outhful 
h inns. 

Another ot the works ot Praxiteles, Fig. 4su. Funeral statue, 

which we recognize from the description (British Museum.) 

by Pausanias, is the carted base which 

supported a sculptural group in Man tinea, also his work. The learned traveller 
rather carelessly remarks that there was in Mantinea a large sculptural group, 
the base ot which was carted in relief representing the Muses and Marsyas 
playmg on the flutes This is sufficient to enable us to identify these reliefs, 
which were found, face down, among the slabs which paved the floor of a 
Byzantine church. 1 hey are ot the greatest importance to the history of art, for 
we learn from these reliefs of the Muses the style of Praxiteles 'in carting 
robed female figures, in this he was much imitated, but the Muses of Mantinea 
are more than a stylistic model; they are indeed worthy of the master. They 
are calm and dignified, but their loose mantles do not entirelv conceal the soft 
curves of their lovely figures (fig. 476 ). 

1 1 1 haps anothei work ot Praxiteles discovered in the course of the ar- 
chaelogical exploration ot Greece, is the head ol the voung Eubuleus, which 
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was found in the ruins of the 
sanctuary of Eleusis. A number 
of Roman copies of this head 
are well known; moreover we 
have inscriptions informing us 
that there was an Eubuleus of 
Praxiteles. As he was 1 >nly wor- 
shipped in the temple of the 
mysteries, we may feel assured 
that this was the original marble, 
carved by Praxiteles himself for 
the temple of Eleusis. The head 
of this pensive youth (Eubuleus 
means the good leader or the 
good counsellor) might be taken 
lor a bust by one of the sculptors 
of the Italian Renaissance, in- 
spired by the ideals of a later 
age (tig. 477). 

The treatment of the hair 
is worthy of Donatello; indeed, 
one of the most characteristic 
and peculiar features of the stat- 
ues of Praxiteles is the beautiful 
curly hair of his heroes and 
goddesses. The Olympian 
Mercury has the same charming 
curls surrounding his face like a 
nimbus, and the lovely hair of 
the Cnidian Venus, with an art which is admirable, is bound bv two fillets. 

From the authentic work of Praxiteles we will pass on to the statues 
ascribed to him, some with good reason, and others by mere conieeture. The 
head and virginal body ol the so-called Psyche in the Museum of Naples are 
entirely in the style of the great sculptor. An expression of anticipation animates 
the face which is singularly spiritual, and the mutilation ot this marvelous 
statue renders its youthful beauty still more melancholy. The art of Praxiteles 
betrays a force and depth of feeling which often imparts to his figures a yearn- 
ing expression that is almost religious, and the great interpreter of love and of 
the human form seems to withdraw behind a veil of contemplative mvsticism 

47 **)- 

This may be the reason why the sculptors of funeral statues came to draw 
upon him for their inspiration. Many female figures, draped in full mantles like 
the Muses ol Mantinea, plainly show the influence of Praxiteles. These were set 
upon tombs, and their calm sweetness was intended as a tribute to the loved 
one within the sepulchre. Perhaps the best examples of this type arc the large 
and small Herculanean figures in the Dresden Museum, which were found at 
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Herculaneum. These were Roman work 
(fig. 470), but the one in the British 
Museum, which is reproduced here, is 
of the same type and is from Greece 
( fig. 480). Another, can ed in the style of 
Praxiteles, is the seated figure found in 
Cnidus and now in the British Museum. 
Critics believe that this is a represen- 
tation of Ceres, the personification of 
Mother Earth, but it is very possible 
that it is only an idealized portrait stat- 
ue, which was set upon the tomb of the 
person for whom it was intended (fig- 
ure 4S1). Whether goddess or mortal, its 
dignity and noble grace compel <>ur ad- 
miration. There is no indication of a per- 
sonal grief in 
this statue, nor 



Fifu W-. Funeral portrait head. 
(Museum del/e Terme ) 


does the face scent to be that of a 



mortal woman. One feels that this wealthy and hon- 
ored Cnidian matron, if such slit' was. was merged 
into the dhinity of Ceres, blessing the fields from 
her abiding place in the heart of the earth and 
bringing forth the ears of grain. 

These luneral portrait statues, executed in the 
st\le of Praxiteles, seem to have been confined to a 
rather limited series of types, hallowed by the sculp- 
tors of the fourth century. There are a number of 
replicas of a woman s head wrapped in a thick scarf. 
(July the upper part of the face, which is most beau- 
tiful, is revealed, and neither the attitude of the 
figure nor the expression of the face seem to be 
particularly suited to a funeral statue (fig. 4132). Then 
we have the type of a seated figure, and another of 
a standing maiden robed in a loose mantle. These 
occur repeatedly, but the lines of the face are never 
sufficiently accentuated to produce an actual portrait 
ot the deceased. 

Coming to the pupils of Praxiteles, we shall 
first mention his son, although he was not the most 
famous among them, lie was the fourth sculptor in 
this family and was named Cephisodotus for his 
grandfather. To this Cephisodotus the Younger, the 
so called fanciulla. or maiden, of Anzio has recently 
been ascribed. This was found in the ruins of a villa 


on the seashore which belonged to Xero. It is be- 
lieved by some that it is not a priestess, but a youth. 


Fig. 483.- The Fancitilla of 
Anzio. (Museum delle Termed 
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Fig. 484. The Apollo Castellani. Fig. 485. The Apollo Pourtales. 

(British Museum.) (British Museum.) 

who resembles a woman in the long robe of the priestly neophyte (tig. 4831. 
The sex of the figure has not yet been determined, but that does nut lessen oui 
admiration for its beauty. The hair is bound above the forehead, and the head 
is devoutly bowed over a tray on which a laurel branch and instruments for 
purification lie. The body is covered by a hea\y woolen mantle wrapped about 
the waist but leaving one of the shoulders bare. The statue is Greek beyond a 
doubt, but it is ascribed to the son of Praxiteles, only because its style bears some 
resemblance to that of a bust of Menander which ancient writers assure us is 
the work of this artist. 

Another pupil of Praxiteles, Leucharcs, carved a group representing Gany- 
mede borne aloft by the eagle, of which the Museum of the Vatican contains a 
copy. A pleasing detail of this composition is the shepherd's dog, barking as he 
sees his master suspended in the air. This is a sur\i\al of that purely physical, 
we might almost say animal, aspect of life and nature, which was a part of the 
Praxitelean gtimnui. It has been thought that Leochares was the creator of the 
famous Apollo Belvedere, but there is more reason to ascribe it to another pupil 
of Praxiteles, Euphranor of C orinth (fig. 480). The work of the latter is convinc- 
ing proof that the stvle of Praxiteles was imitated in other parts ot Greece. 1 he 
Apollo Belvedere, so greatly admired by the Romanticists ot the last century, is 
onlv the copy of an older original, which was not at till improved by the ad- 
dition of the loose mantle, hanging from the arm and shoulder. The chlanns 
should be smaller. The angry god has just discharged an arrow from the bow 
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which he still holds before him, and 
a qui\er hangs upon his shoulder. 

A bronze replica of the statue, 
dating from the Renaissance and 
made before the statue was restored, 
slu iws plainly that it was much finer 
without the disfiguring mantle 
1'ig- 4$*'- 

It is difficult to account for the 
fact that we have but one ancient 
copy of the Apollo Belvedere. It 
must have been a very popular 
statue in ancient times, for we ha\e 
two heads of Apollo which are very 
similar ti > that t if the Belt edere. with 
the hair gathered up on the crown 
of the head. As examples of a later 
art, they are perhaps even more 
interesting than the famous statue 
of the Vatican (figs. 4S4 and 4X5). 

1 lie Diana of Versailles, now in the 
Louvre, is another marble figure which is caned in the same st\le (fig. 487). 
1 here are no replicas of this, except the fragment of a torso found in the ruins 
ot Italica near Se\ille. Both the Apollo and the Diana are represented as mov- 
ing swiftly, their bodies are thrown forward, and in each, a balance is maintained 
by an arm somewhat extended on 
either side. The pupils of 1’raxitelcs 
naturally reproduced his favorite 
models, but, strangely enough, the 
nude Venus was not completely ac- 
cepted for some time. More often 
the goddess was draped below the 
waist, as shown by the three famous 
examples of this type: the Venus of 
Milo, tin' Venus of Arles, and the 
Venus of Capua, l'lie Venus of 
A lies, now m the Louvre, appeals 
t' 1 be a 1 1 reek original, but this mag- 
nificent marble has been infilled by 
the sci ubbing and polishing it le- 
eched in order to present a clean 
and shining statue to Louis XIY. 

In spite ot this, it is still a beautiful 
sculpture. The 1 hecks, no doubt. 
ha\e lost something of their youth- 
ful loimded form as the result of 




Fist. 4 s 7 . — The Diana tit Versailles. (Louvre.) 
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Fig. 488. 

Renaissance bronze. 

( Stroganoff Collection.) 
Pf.TROGR \l>. 


the ill advised cleaning, but the face is still charming, and 
the slightly inclined head expresses a womanly delicacy 
of feeling that is most attractive ( fig. 480). 

The Venus of Milo also suffered misfortune; it was 
discovered on the Island of Melos in 1822, broken into a 
number of fragments. With it was a part of the pedestal, 
inscribed with the name of the sculptor, a certain Alex- 
andros. The fragment of the pedestal and parts of the 
arms were lost in the Louvre and have never been f mnd. 
Alexandros was apparentlv a sculptor of the Alexan- 
drian period, but his statue was a copy of an older model 
(fig. 400). The posture is unusual; the goddess stands 
erect on one foot, while the other rested upon a step of 
some sort which formed part of the lost pedestal with 
the inscription. One of the hands lightly held up the 
mantle enfolding her lower limbs; the other was extended 


and bore the apple which was the prize awarded her b\ the judgment of Paris. 


The Venus of Capua reproduces the same type with a few variations. The 


latter was also copied in the 


seminude victory figures which 
bend over the shield on which 
they inscribe a record of great 
deeds. 

The half draped Venus 
with a mantle covering her 
lower limbs, like the Venus ol 
Arles and of Milo, is one ot 
the types followed by another 
famous sculptor of the Fourth 
Century, who was as great and 
talented as Praxiteles; this was 
Scopas. He was possibly a little 
older than Praxiteles, and they 
probably knew one another 
at Athens and may have even 
worked together. Unlike Praxi- 
teles, Scopas was not an .]///(•- 
nian of Alliens, nor did he have 
the pjrestige accruing to the 
third generation of a famous 
family of artists. Ilis father is 
supposed to have been an ob- 
scure sculptor of the Island of 
Pams, named Aristander, and 
the son probably came to 



Athens, poor and unknown, 


Fig. 489. — Venus of Arles. (Louvre ) 
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where he developed his tragic genius in the school 
of loneliness and privation, lie seems to ha\e 
been of a studious disposition; his personifications 
of philosophical abstractions show that he was 
versed in the most ad\ anced ideas of his time. His 
pensive sadness forms a marked contrast to Praxi- 
teles' joyous love of beauty. The sculptures of 
Scopas bear a tragic message which even poetry 
and music could hardly express. W hile Praxiteles 
loved a sweet abandon and a dreamy composure. 

Scopas caught his subjects in a moment of pain 
and affliction. The sensuous relaxation of the 
Satyr of Praxiteles contrasts strongly with the 
extatic madness of the Maenad of Scopas, as she 
holds up the kid which she has just sacrificed 
to Pan. 

We have little positive information regarding 
this Maenad of Scopas. which was his most famous 
work. A few years ago it was supposed to have 
been the original of a small Roman copy in the 
Museum of Vienna, but critics arc now rather 
sceptical of this identification. We must, there- 
fore, content ourselves with the descriptions of 
the poets of the Anthology who toll us of the 
furious folly of this rating bacchante. 

The tragic genius of Scopas is also reflected 
in his calmer figures. There arc a number of muti- 
lated replicas of his statue of Meleager, the young 
hunter, preparing to hunt the Caledonian boar. 

He seems to have a premonition of Ins ttagic 
tate, and .although he hesitates, he steels his heart with firm resolution (fig. 4111 1. 
Another beautitul head, that of a youthtul athlete, has recently been acquired 
by a Xew '> ork museum ihg. 4021. 

It was natural that the serious temperament of Scopas should be drawn 
toward architectural sculpture, lie was the last great sculptor to undertake the 
difficult task of embellishing a temple pediment. Pausanias tells 11s that Scopas 
directed the 1 ecoiistruction ot the ancient temple of Minerva Alea near Teuea. 
Here, as usual, the traveller's description is rather brief. ( )n one side of one of 
the pediments the hunt ol the ( alydonian boar was represented; on the other 
side was the c< inflict between l'elcphus and Achilles. L>< >th of these themes were 
entirely foreign to the nnth ot Minerva, but Scopas preferred them because of 
their tragic nature. The excavation of the temple of Minerva Alea has yielded 
only a few fragments of this pediment, the most interesting of which are two 
youthful heads. I he eyes ot these fix their lc\ol gaze upon some distant object 
I 495 an, l 4941- It is e\ ident that they are trom the same hand that carved 
the head ot Meleager, and these remains of the temple of Miner\a Alea con.xti- 
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Fig. 491. — Scopas. Head of Meleager. 
(Villa Medici.) Ronr. 


Fig. 492. — Scopas. Head of an athlete. 
( Museum of Xeir York.) 


tute the basis of our knowledge of the style of Scopas. Gods and heroes hate 
become more human; the serene expressions of the ['Indian types have given 
place to a melancholy of mind and soul, and even mythological subjects tire 



) 


Figs. 493 *X 494. — Scopas. Heads from the temple of Minerva Alea ( Museum of Athens ) 


treated as the symbols ot human tiagedv. Scopas represents tin' I lomeric heroes 
as examples of the sorrows which oppicss the hearts of man, just as Socrates 
and Plato do, when they speak of the passions of Achilles and L Ivsm-s. whom 
thev treat as types and not as actual historical charm ters. 

The other fragnn nts of the pediment sculptures of the temple of Minerva 
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Alea are very inferior in artistic merit 
to these two heads. Among them is the 
fairly well preserved torso of the central 
figure of Atalanta, which is carelessly 
executed, and an uninteresting fragment 
of the Caledonian boar. We conclude 
from this, either that the great genius of 
Scopas did not always prevent him from 
doing poor work, or that his collaborators 
were men of inferior talent, as in the case 
of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. 

I ’liny gives the following description 
of the Mausoleum: "ISrvaxis, I imotheus 
and Leochares were contemporaries and 
rivals of Scopas, who also took part in the 
work on the Mausoleum of Halicarnas- 
sus. 1 'his was the tomb of Mausolus, king 
of L'aria, erected by his wife Artemisia. 

This was one of the Seven Wonders of 
the W01 Id and was constructed upon a 
high oblong base. Upon it, there were 
thirty-six columns. The east facade was 
ornamented by Scopas; the ninth, bv 
ISryaxis; the south, by Timotheus, and 
the west, by Leochares. Oucen Artemisia 
died before the Mausoleum was com- 
pleted, but the artists went on with the 
work for the sake ot their own fame. The 
monument is surmounted by a pyramid of 
twenty -four steps, upon the apex of which 
is the marble quadriga b\ I’vthis, at a 
height of one hundred and forts feel.' 

The enormous base of the Mausoleum is 
believed to have contained the burial ehamhei. A mediaeval chronicle lntorms 
us that the Knights ot St. John discovered the sarcophagus while searching for 
hint' to be used in lepuinug their castle, erected on the ancient site of Hali- 
carnassus. Hr Charles Newton t xplored the remains of the Mausoleum in 1 K 3 p 
and unearthed fragments of the fne/e. which extended around the base, as well 
as those o| the quadriga and the statues ot Mausolus and Artemisia ihg. qov 1. 
1 his colossal monument, i rented upon the coast of Asia in honor of a Persian 
satrap, to which si many Cheek masters collaborated, is a striking ev idenee of 
the expansive lorec ot ( ireek ait, particularly the art of Athens The architects 
are supposed to have been >atyrus and l’ythts. the latter being the Ionian win. 
built the temple <»t I tiene 1 he t oilaboratioii ol .Scopas and Leochares indicates 
that th(' entire group ot sculptors were brought from Athens bv the wife of 
Mausolus. 1 he subiects treated in the relicts were those familiar to tin- Athenians 



Fig. 4 !)j. — Statue of Mausolus. 
( British Museum } 
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of that period, especially the combat with the 
Amazons and the chariot race, in which the 
charioteers wore long floating garments. 

We know from Pliny's account that the 
fragments of a series of reliefs, discov ered on 
the east side of the Mausoleum, were the 
work of Scopas, and indeed they are exe- 
cuted in his style. It is also believed, Pliny to 
the contrary notwithstanding, that the colos- 
sal statues of Mausolus and his wife, which 
formed a part of the quadriga, were also his 
work. The head of Mausolus is particularly 
interesting; it is very individual in its charac- 
ter, with the hair combed back, but the or- 
derly folds of the drapery clothing the body, 
do not reveal the form beneath, as in the 
robed figures of Phidias. ( Plate XXXIX.) 

The note of sadness, which runs all 
through the art of Scopas, is seen in a num- 
ber of so called Xiobids. The tragic slaying 
of the children of Xiobe by the arrows of Apollo and Diana seems to have at- 
tracted Scopas and his pupils. The sculptural group in the Museum of Florence 
is no lunger as important as it was, in the history of the development of this 
type in the work of the great sculptors of the fourth century u.c. These figures 
were discovered in Rome on the site of the gardens of Sallust and were replicas 
or imitations of older and better statues. Nevertheless, these two figures of the 

group still have the moving force of the origi- 
nals (fig. 49b). The tender form of the young 
girl who seeks refuge at her mother's knees 
is represented, and the terrified mother tries 
to shield her with her mantle. 

The central figure of Xiobe was accompa- 
nied by others which stood alone, and a relief 
in Petrograd shows how these were grouped 
in the original composition which was some- 
what different front the Florence group. One 
of these Xiobids is in the Vatican at Rome 
(fig. 407). and the very folds of her mantle 
seem to shake and quiver at the vehemence 
i.if her terror as she flees, vv lien she sees her 
brother slain bv the angered gods, bueh is 
her panic that the end of her mantle streams 
behind her as she runs. 

We now conic to the last great sculptor 
of the fourth century, one whose personality 
Fig. 497. A Niobid. ( 1 utican.) made a powerful impression upon the genera- 




Fig. 49G. - Niobe. (Museum of Florence). 
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tion following Scopas and Praxiteles. This was 
L\sippus, the favorite of Alexander who gate 
orders that only Lysippus should make por- 
trait statues of him. He was not an Athenian, 
but a native of Sicvon, the city of Pohcleitus 
and the home of the great bronze-workers of 
the preceding century. lie did not, however, 
disdain the discoveries of the Athenian schools 
of Scopas and Praxiteles. Pliny tells us that 
he began as the apprentice of a smith, primo 
iicnwium fabro. so it is evident that he did nut 
come of a family of artists. His only school 
was that of life itself. The anecdote is related 
of him, that when he was a young man, he 
asked the painter, Lupompus, what master Fig. 493.- Alexander idealized, 
he should follow. The painter pointed to the (Museum of Vatican.) 

crowd passing in the street, meaning that lie 

should study humanity in all its aspects. (. iccro sa\s that Lysippus took the 
Canon of Pohcleitus for his model, but this statement may have been ironical, 
for Lysippus boasted that he had never followed the established canon in the 
composition ot his figures. Phidias had given expression to a magnificent ideal- 
ism; Praxiteles, to a delicate elegance; Scopas, to a tiugie ideal, and now we 
see in Lysippus a new stage in the development oft, reek art, a loftv natural- 
ism which never descends to a gross materialism. 1 1 is connection with Alex- 
ander is most significant; the youthful hero in his meteoric career is a worthy 
model fiir a naturalistic sculptor. Manv heads of Alexander still exist, which 
give us some idea of the style of Lysippus. We have the conqueror, a glorious 
youth with a leonine mane of hair, and we sec him later prematurely aged, or 



Fig 199. The child Alexander (llriln/i Museum.) 


Tig. jOO. The youth Alexander. Mi mch. 
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even dying, his curly locks disor- 
dered like those ot" a sun god. Fig- 
ures 408 to 501 show the same face 
from childhood on, but always with 
the same two curly locks surmount- 
ing the forehead and falling sym- 
metrically to either side. Lysippus 
is the first sculptor to bring out the 
personal and characteristic features 
of his subject, even though he rep- 
resents a hero like Alexander, 
almost a demigod. The Azara head, 
m iw in the Lou\ re, was the first to be 
identified bv its inscription, which 
was: "Alexander, son of I’hilip." 
This piece, which has suffered from 
the cleaning and retouching that it 
Fig. 301 . The Azara Alexander. (Louvre.) 1 ms undergone, has been greatly o- 

verestimated (fig 501). Nevertheless, 
it seems to ha\e been taken from a very fine original, for recent explorations at 
Pergamum have resulted in the discovery of another reprodm tion of same type. 

Next to Alexander, the favorite subject of Lysippus was 1 lercules, the hero 
whose exploits weic rewarded by his admittance to the banquet of the gods. 

Lysippus represents him 
midway in his arduous 
career of performing the 
twelve labours, and it 
seems likely that the group 
ot Hercules and tile stag, 
at Palernu 1. is an imitate >n 
ot one ot the works of 
Lysippus ( fig. to 2) Some- 
times he represents the 
hero at rest, pensively 
leaning upon his club. The 
small head ot the mighty 
hero lends itself particu- 
larly to the new canon of 
Lysippus, lie executed a 
gigantic bronze statue of 
Hercules resting upon his 
club, which was later taken 
to Rome. Constantine in 

— turn eariied it of to llv/an- 

tium. w here it st< u id in the 
Fla. 31 12 Hercules overcoming the stay. P\n low. torum until I turn, when it 



Hercules overcoming the stay. Pu 1 mm. 
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was destroyed by the Crusaders. The large 
number of small ivory replicas ot this statue 
which exist lead us to believe that, even in 
Christian Constantinople, it was thought to 
be the finest statue in the city. There was 
also the statue of Hercules feasting at the 
banquet of the gods. This figure was noted 
for the attraction which it had tor Alexander, 
who always carried it with him on his cam- 
paigns. We hate not sufficient information 
ti i identify this statue among the many seated 
figures of Hercules. It may have been the 
inspiration of the conscientious Athenian 
sculptor whose name is inscribed as Alex- 
andres upon the base of the torso of I lercules 
Belvedere, so admired by Michael Angelo 
and now in the Vatican (fig. 505). 

We also see the naturalism of Lysippus 
in the posture of the so-called Jason in the 
Lou\ re, resting his foot upon a step as he 
bends to tie his sandal (fig. 504). This position 
may not be original with Lysippus, for it had 
already been employed in the field of paint- 
ing. 1 1 is genius was truly eclectic, for in his many 
productions he found his inspiration in all that 
had been disco\ ered before him. Both paintings 
and reliefs furnished him with subjects which no 
one had ever dared before to represent in the 
full round. This is true of the famous Mars Ludo- 
vbi. the god of war sitting in a careless attitude 
with his hands clasped about line knee (fig. 505 1. 
This, it is true, is an old type in Greek art; 1 ’olyg- 
notus probably painted it in one of his frescoes 
early in the fifth century, fi >r we see it later arm mg 
the subjects represented by the painters of \ase>. 
The I’lndian school of sculptors also copied it in 
the Parthenon frie/e, showing the War God in the 
assembly of the Olympians, impatiently raising 
one leg and clasping his hands about the knee. 
Mere, however, the figure is still in the field of 
the painter, for a relief, like a picture, is all in 
the same plane. The problem of carving such a 
figure in the full round was not attacked until 
the time of Lysippus. 

The t\pe of the Mars Ludovisi has been 
Fig. 504. Jason. (Louvre.) positively ascribed to Lysippus by some critics. 




Fig. 303. Seated Hercules Belvedere. 
(Vatican Museum.) 
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Fig. 305. The Mars Luduvisi. ( Museum delle Ternie.) 


< )thcrs arc inclined to give Scopas the credit, but the head, of which there 
are a number of copies, is more indi\ iduali/ed and better finished than any 
of the known works of Scopas. As the War God in his leisure hours was prune 
to love, the Mars Luduvisi is accompanied by a little Cupid, playing beside 
his feet. This portion of the composition is much restored, but we know 
that it must have existed in the original, for we see it in another copy in the 
Museum of Naples. This whimsical detail hardly seems consistent with what we 
km iw 1 if the art 1 <f Sc 'pas. 

Lysippus also carved statues of the other gods, preferably those of Jupiter 
and Neptune. More rarely he represented women and children, which Praxite- 
les often did. Tie is said to hate caived 1.500 statues in all, but we can identify 
only .1 \ery few of these. Only one of those mentioned by the writers of anti- 
quity has come down to us in a good copy; this is the Apoxvomenus, discov- 
ered in Rome in 1S40, and the first to give us a true idea of the style of Lysip- 
pus. Phis is a youthful athlete who scrapes the oil and dust from his arms with 
a bronze instrument. It is a new type and its proportions an- very different from 
those of the I foryphorus and the other athletes of antiquity ffigs. 506 and 507). 
The body is more lithe and nervous; although an athlete, the youth plainly 
belongs to a new and more refined social order. The head is much smaller and 
the face more expressive, and there is a noticeable wrinkle in the forehead and 
a shadow in the eyes, which recall the pathos of Scopas and the melancholy of 
Praxiteles. This is not a man of the people, a common pugilist, nor even an 


Athenian iinerai stfuf. A and C, are of tile type represcntimj the deceas' d distributm 
her jewels. B and D, portray the last farewells of the loved ones, ( Muslim <./ At tuns.) 








PRAXITELES AXD HIS PUPILS. SCOPAS A XL LYSIPPUS 
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Fig. 30S. Ttie Apoxyomeiius of Lysippus. 
(Vatican.) 


Fig. 507 Head of tlie Apoxyomemis. 
< Vatican.) 


ordinary athlete. The sculptor, while he dues imt ideali/e him, takes a new and 
higher point of view. The posture is especially interesting with the arms ex- 
tended straight out from the body, projecting the figure entirely into the third 
dimension. The statue, executed in such a manner as to be seen advantageously 
from all sides, is a distinct departure from the style of the earlier sculptors who 
carved their statues with the expectation of their being viewed only front the 
front. Only Myron, two centuries bclorc, had broken prematurely front this con- 
tention, and his Discobolus is the only precursor of the Apoxyotiienus of 
Lysippus. 

Another statue was found in Delphi in 1897 which scents to be a more ac- 
curate Copy of a lost original. This is the portrait statue of a youth named Agias 
and formed part of a group representing the members of a princely family ot 
Thessaly. This composition bears a poetical inscription by which the various 
figures could be identified, and most interesting of all, it tells us that this group 
was the duplicate of another existing at the home of the T hessalian prince, 
adding that the work was that of Lysippus. There is no doubt that this noble 
family of Thessaly had commissioned Lysippus to execute a bronze group of 
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portrait statues and presented the sanctuary 
with a marble copy of the same composition. 

So we see that this figure of Agias, the 
only figure of the group with its head intact, 
is a faithful contemporary copy of the lost 
work of Lysippus (fig. 508). The figure is 
youthful; the body recalls somewhat the C anon 
of Polycleitus, so Cicero's remark may nut 
have been so ironical after all. The head dis- 
plays more originality and reminds us of the 
melancholy style of Scopas. The funeral statue 
of Ephebus of Tralles is also the work of the 
school of Lysippus and is now one of the 
most highly prized possessions of the Museum 
of Constantinople (fig. 509). 

We see the art of the great masters re- 
flected in the funeral statues of Athens dating 
from the fourth century. The cemetery was 
outside the quarter called the C eramicus. 1 lere 
the tombs were set along both sides of the 
main mad from the city, which passed through 
this suburb. These tombs usually consist of a 
small base supporting the aedicula, or min- 
iature temple embellished with a memorial re- 
lict. I liese must have been very numerous, for 
modern exploration of this site has yielded a 
long series o| such monuments which are now- 
in the National Museum of Athens. Tiesides 
these, many reliefs in the various museums of 
Europe have now been identified as being from 
the (.eramicus, although some were taken 
long ago. The Romans seem to have been great 
admirers of these stelae of Athens, for some of them were taken from these 
tombs and carried to Rome and the provinces. Later, many foreign visitors 
carried away with them one of these reliefs as a memento of the trip. One Creek 
stela was brought to Rome by the IL/antine monks of Grotafvrrata during the 
eleventh century. The earlier English tourists found it verv easy to take away 
one or more of these sculptures, so we now find them scattered all over the 
vvi 1 rid. 



^fsaetl 

Fig. 50s. — Statue of Agias 
by Lysippus. Di m*hi 


In these fourth century stelae we see the great artistic innovations of 
Scopas and Praxiteles. They constitute an inexhaustible supply of idealized 
portraits ot those refined and highly educated Athenians who argued with the 
philosophers, visited the work shops ot the artists, and admired the new dra- 
matic productions. Ihe favorite scenes arc those of the family taking leave of the 
dying one, with a placid affection, unagitated, but filled with a gentle sadness. 
Ihe dying one is usually seated in order t<’ give an impression of repose; the 
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Fig. 309. Epliebus i>f Tralles 
( Museum of Constantinople.) 


Fig. 510. Stela from the Ceramicus. 
(Museum of Athens.) 


members of the family stand about, mu- of them often extending a hand toward 
the seated figure. (Uten, a woman about to die disti ibutes the jewels with 
which she had adorned her beautiful form, while a maid-sei\ant opens the little 
chest m which they were kept. I Ins frequent repetition of a favorite subject is 
characteristic of all (aleck art, which voluntanh limited itself to a eomparatit elv 
small number of ttpes. Plate XI, show us the manner in which the same model 
was preserved or altered according to the wish of the patron 

Some of these stelae depart from the usual types, and the types themselves 
are \ aided. A girl is represented with a small jar of perfume m her hand 
(tig. 5101; an intellectual looking young man sits reading his favorite author in 
the solemn repose of the tomb 1 tig. till: two sisters draw aside the \eils front 
their faces (tig. 5121. Most of these are genre scenes, and nowhere do we see 
the subjects of the heroic compositions of the preceding centurv. Among the 
Asiatic (.1 recks the tavorite mode ot burial was a sarcophagus, some of which 
were monumental in size. (Plate XLI.t 

It is interesting to note that the paintings of this period were also dented 
trom the great decorative frescoes of the buildings and monuments. Greek paint- 
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Fig oil. —Athenian stela. Fia. 512 Stela of Demetria and PainpltilP. 

( Mona stern of Grutaferrutu ) (Museum of Athens.) 


inn developed mure rajmily than did their sculpture. This is indicated by the 
fact that while Polvgnotus was still painting the "feat liescocs of IT lplii, Athens 
and I’lataea, his nephew. Aglaophon. had already become famous fur his small 
genre pictures. These were painted 01 tablets which had received a thin coating 
of plaster; the technique was that el the (rescues, and the celets consisted et 
the f iur elementary hues cmpleyed by Polvgnotus and his sclio d 

There seems te bate been much variety, both of subjt ct and style. Many 
anecdotes have come down to us of the gieut painters of the genciatiou suc- 
ceedin'; Phidias; even their opinions on matters of art have been ret orded in 
the dialogues of Socrates, w ho cultivated then liiciidship Zeuxis and Parrhasius 
were the two great rivals of the time. Aristotle, who had seen the great progress 
made bv Scopas and Lysippus, complains that while tin figures painted by 
Zeuxis were beautiful, they were not sufficiently individual in thaiwcter. The 
great Helena bv Zeuxis, in Crotona, might be considered typical. It was no 
doubt an ikonn, a female figure of surprising beauty, but it was i ntirely lacking 
in expression. A bupid crowned with loses, and a liumbct ol conqiosilions, such 
as a family of centaurs and the lntant I lercuhs strangling the serpents, were also 
some ol the noted pictuics bv Zeuxis. 

Aiistotle lolls us that "the painting by Zt uxis i- lacking in eiJn >\. ' Ihit \< ry 
likely its greatest attraction lay in the fact that these is no attempt to moiah/.e 
or preach, but only to pi oduce a beautiful Work ot ait The story ot how the 
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hi Sii.on. I lie so-called SarcnpIlaKus ot Alexander. (Museum 


f ' Constantinople ) 
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birds came In 
peck ;it the 
grapes in tin- 
picture shows 
tluit Zeuxis e\ - 
ulentlv aimed 
at the leah-ate 
( i'feet FittFiined 
1) v the .still 
life 1 1 ;i i n t e 1 s 
nf the Dutch 
Renaissance 

1 'an hasius 
appears t> > 1 >e 
able t ' 1 \v o r k 
with gi rater 
realism th;m 
did Zeuxis. 1 le 
was fund uf 
delailsand ga\ e 
elu.se attention 
tn the expres- 
sion and chur- 

ac ti r 1 if Ills sill 1- Fin. 31 1 Sacrifn a nf lplimenu. ( 11/ Xapk-a ) 

) e e t s, which 

wen shown by theii ni"\ enients as w ell as in then laces, l itis was as se\ ereh 
iTitHi/i'd as was the odd lack uf expression which characterized the paintings 
ut Zeuxis Ills Theseus was thought to lie altogether too delitate. They said 
that the uhor looked "as if he had fed upon roses.' ( >n the other hand, the 
st 1 irv was t. . 1.1 that when he paint i d his IV. mu thi us he tortured a sla\ e m order 
tu be able to study the elfect ut extit nu patn. lie was also tamous fur tin man- 
ner in which he depicted the pretended madness of I T\<ms, and ins l'hil"c;ctes 
was like one of the aitois uf classical tiugcdy. lbs ideal seems t" lia\e been t" 
express the must complex emotions of mankind Audi, aeenrdmg t" I’ltny. w;is 
his lematkable representation ut the Demos ut Athens, hen, a single prison 
is ti pH al ut tin- eharaetei ut the Athenian populace, initalile. unjust and me, n- 
stant. and at the uim 1 time mereilul, 1 easi .liable and thantable. 

Tim;mthes was the third master ot the Ionic school and w;is probably a 
natnc of the Island of (_ \ihnu-. although lie- later lit 1 el inPiewmi. In main re- 
spects he w as i ,en more ad mn id than I’ai 1 basins. lie w as mh t esstul in a com- 
petition with the latter \\ Inch w a- held in Samos, the subject lx mg the struggle 
of Ajax and rhssesfoi the aims of Achilles. 1 lilianthes’ must tanimis painting, 
lioweter. wasthe pietuie represt ntmg the sacrifice of Iphigrnia. It was highly 
1 steemeel b\ the artistic woild 111 ancient times for the inannei in which it 
expressed the sorrow ol those win. took part in the tragedy, Agamemnon is 
teili'd Hi order to hide his disjian, l Asses, Memlaiis and Nestor 'display thin 
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deep Mirrmv Ab"\e, 
we see Diana with 
the (Dae which slie 
supplied fur the sac- 
rifice in the place of 
1 p h ice n ia, \t h< > was 
thus mirac ii l<iusl\ 
saved, accordin'; to 
Euriphh s' version of 
the legend. A mosaic 
t'r< mi tile Greek o >h my 
< if Kmpi irion i li<*. 514) 
sin ■ \\ s u., the til ran ce- 
ment of must of the 
fiy tires, but we are 
only able to identify 
the \ ei led Agamem- 
non by ;t I’onipeiitm 
frcsci i u hit h pi n tray s 
the same scene. The 
figure of Agamemnon 
is alsi 1 1 (‘presented m 
this seem in the 1 e- 
liets 1 m a num bt r ■ if 

-0(3 ei .OH 

F'ig j 14. The sacrifice of Iplmjenia by Timantlies ' 1 I’ 1 '' 1 ,-,!- 

Mosaic in Emporion Spun Apelles, ail Asi- 

atic ( 1 reek painter, 

belonged to another generation. Ills lame was such that he was the onlv artist 
who was permitted to paint portraits of Alexander. Ills home was in Ephesus, 
where his most famous pictures were greatly admired, especiallv one of Venus 
rising from the waves. Tills oci upied t lie same position in painting that the 
Cnidian Venus did m sculpture. No copies of this picture hate been presort- 
ed, but there are a number of statues of a young Venus with sea-weed in her 
moist hair, which may be sculptural representations ot the Venus of Apelles. 




Fig .315 The Aldobrandini wedding. Fresco from Ostia. I 1 attain Library.) 
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Fm 5111 The Battle of Isstis. Pompeiian mosaic Nwirs. 


There are written leferencc.s to oiliei paintings liy Apelles m whieh Alex- 
andtT is frankly deified and ('"liters with the ends. 1 he pictures nt Apelles and 
his sell""! immortalized the life and deeds "I the great conqueror, and it is very 
probable that the mosaic found in a house in Pompeii, now in the Museum ot 
Naples, repiesents the Hattie of Issus. Mere Alexander in person led a charge 
against the group of spearmen called the immortals, who ioiiued the in\ incil.de 
royal guard of Darius (fig. 51b). Tin' Macedonian hero on his horse, his hair in 
characteristic disorder, assails the panic stricken Persian warriors and carries 
the battle right up to the chariot of Darius (tig. 517). The entire battle has been 
summed up ably in this episode and we see in this single scene the glory 1 it 
Alexander and the \ietory of the (necks. 

A tree trunk which seems rather out 
of place is the only bit of local color. 

Although there is an entire lack "t per- 
spective in the picture, the spears, w hich 
are pointed at the Macedonian, slant at 
various angles, suggesting that they are 
at different distances ftom the spectator 
We do not know who painted this 
picture, although it was very popular 
and widely copied, but the name ot 
another painter of the same period has 
come down to us. This was Action, 
who painted the famous picture ot the 
marriage of Alexander and the princess 
Roxana. Lucian gives us a detailed de- 
scription ot this painting, in which he 
praises the composition highly, lie de- 



Fig. 517. Head of Alexander. 
Mosaic in the Museum of Naples. 
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Fin 518 . Mother and family. I ilia Item. Pomitii 


scribes Alexander anil his bride and the little C tipids who toy with the weapons 
i >f the a nH[ueri >r. 

It is not unlikely that the fresco from ( )stia, tormerlv in the Aldobrandini 
C' dlectii >n and m >w in the Vatican, is either a copy i >r an imitalii m i >f this picture 
by Action ( fig- 515) It is a small copy, for the figures are much smaller than life- 
size and all are in the same plane, S" we know that it dates at least from the 
beginning ot the third century is r. We see standing out in the centre the char- 
ming group of the pale bride, who is still \eiled, and who recn\es the last 
counsels front another woman, probably Venus (Plate XI. II. 1 The bridegroom 
is crowned with lloweis and waits impatiently beside the nuptial couch, while 
on either side are groups of women singing the wedding iiMttns and preparing 
the perfumes. 

A few yeaisago, a large composition was discovered in an ancient Roman 
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Fist. 310. - Initiation into the Mysteries. Villa Hern. Pompi ii. 


\ ilia lti'ui the present Villa Item, just outside Pnmpeti. From its style it is evi- 
dent that this is the copy of a kite fourth century or early third century original. 
The frescoes of which it is composed, are the freshest of any antique paintings 
vet discovered and are the only large ones containing many life-si/e figures. 
We know the date of the copy, because the work on the \illa was interrupted 
by the volcanic eruption which destroyed Pompeii. The originals, however, were 
Greek and much older. They weie copied in this Pompeiian country home, just 
as we decorate our houses today with copies of pictures dating from the Italian 
Renaissance. The subjects ol these pictures are extraordinarily interesting. On 
one side, the scene is laid in the gvneceum, or women s quarters of a Greek 
house, where a mother is receiving visitors and also teaching hei little son 
to read (fig. ;i<S). Reside it is a large panel lepresenting an initiation into the 
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m\ stories. Xudo maidens in the trrnz\ of a bacchanalian rite are madly dancing, 
pursued bv black winged figures. ( >ne of the maidens leans exhausted upon the 
knees of a companion, who apparently tries to revive her ( fig. 5 Hj). 


Summary. — Characteristic of the architecture of the fourth centiny was the circular structure 
at Epidaurus. Athens continued to enjoy preeminence m art owing to her good taste and most of 
all, because of the Athenian school of sculptors. We are familiar with the Venus by Alcamenes 
who was one of the pupils of Phidias There was also a famous family of sculptors, the first of 
whom was a certain Praxiteles the contemporary of Phidias The next generation of this family 
was represented by Chephisodotus who carved the group of Eirene and Plutus Cephisodotus' son 
was the great Praxiteles, the most famous sculptor of Athens. We are familiar with a number of 
Cupids which may be ascribed to the master himself. He also carved the Satyr and the Cnidian 
Venus, the latter a nude figure. The excavations of the archaeologist have yielded three authentic 
marbles by Praxiteles: the group of Mercury and Bacchus at Olimpia, the base at Mantinea, and 
the Euboleus at Eleusis. The art of Praxiteles was also the source of the types of funeral statues, 
idealized feminine portraits. The partly clothed Venus with a mantle draped about the legs is a 
type wich we must ascribe to another master, Scopas. He is known to ha\e carved the statue of 
Meleager and a number of heads found in the ruins of the temple of Minerva Alea. Scopas also 
worked on the Mausoleum together with Bryaxis and Leochares Coming to the pupils of Praxi- 
teles, it is very possible that the Apollo Belvedere is the work of Euphranor. Another pupil of 
Praxiteles was his own son Cephisodotus, named after his grandfather. According to some 
authorities he carved the fanciulla 'of Anzio. A third great master ranking with Praxiteles and 
Scopas was the Dorian Lysippus, the famous sculptur of the portrait statues of Alexander. His 
favorite subject was Hercules, whom we find represented in a number of works, and we may also, 
perhaps, ascribe to him the original of the seated figure of Mars in the LudoMSi Collection. The 
original of the Apoxyomenus is to be ascribed to Lysippus unquestionably, and the statue of Agias 
found at Delphi is the marble copy of a work of the same master In the field of painting we find a 
generation of great masters represented by Zeuxis and Purrhasms. A pupil of the latter. Ti- 
manthes w as famous for his picture of the sacrifice of Iphigema. Apelles was the painter of Alexan- 
der, and to his school may be ascribed the original of the pictures of the battle of Issus and of the 
marriage of Roxana. An echo of the latter is the fresco of the Aldobrandim collection. T o the same 
period belonged the originals of the frescoes discovered in the Villa Item near Pompeii. 
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reliefs, 1*93. — W. Hflbio* L 'ntersuch unpen uber die kampanische Wandmalerei, 1*73. — Bri < km an* 
Denkmaler tier Malerei des Altert/mms, 1010 — Di Piltra Scan tiella villa Item. 1012. — B Nugxhx 
Le nnsse Aldobratidini. 1907. — F. Wintfr: Das Alexatidermosaik aus Pompeii, 1004. 



Fig 520. - Decadrachm of Syracuse. 



Fig .">21 Temple of Olympian Jupiter at Athene. 


CHAPTER XVI 


III! HI'.LI.LXIsIlC PERIOD. — AUU 11 II. C t URL. 

PUBLIC HUILDlXlls — nil c.RI AI CAPITALS. — sCEElTUtl . NEW TYPES. 

lORIKUI S1AIUES HIE LOCAL SUIODlS. ALEXANDRIA, I’tHpAMOl, RHoni s 

PAIN 1 IM, AND CERAMICS. i.OLD WORK AND OLJIN 

C reek art seemed destined to fall into \ ulgarity and mannerism after the 
T death of Alexander, and its de\ elopment during the next two centuries 


is indeed surprising. We see in this 
period, more than e\er before, the 
remarkable aptitude of the Greek 
people for art. They had lost both 
their political liberty and their faith 
in the old gods, and the subject 
matter of their art had become more 
sensual, but in spite of the nature 
of its content, the artists dignified 
the ugliest and most trivial subjects 
by the esthetic manner in which 
they represented them. It was a 
period of luxury, and it is generally 
considered that the refinement ac- 
companying decadence is fay orablc 
to art. 

The Greek world became much 
larger as the result of the Conquests 
ot Alexander. The peoples of Asia 



Fig 522. — T riangular capital from Eleusis. 
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and Egypt had received Hellenism 
with a certain amount of hesitation up 
to this time, hut a taste for Greek art 
once acquit ed. the\ r< newed its styles 
with youthful enthusiasm. Greece was 
reborn in the lands of its adoption, 
and Alexandria, Pcrgamum, Antioch 
and Ephesus now became the new art 
centres. Each contributed its own note; 
the variety displayed in the Greek art 
of these centuries is explained by the 
diversity ol the peoplt s who assimi- 
lated it. I he entire period has been 
called the Alexandrian bei ause it was 
in the new African capital that the art 
and e ill tin e of the Greeks was believed 
to have reached its highest develop- 
ment. Today, however, to do justice to 
the cities of Asia which contributed as 
much or more than Alexandria to this 
latest advancement of Greek art. the 
term Hellenistic is used in preference 
as it is more general. We therefore designate both the period and the art follow- 
ing the death of Alexander by the name, Hellenistic, to distinguish them from 
those of the preceding centuries which were Hellenic, or purely Greek. 

We find this Hellenistic art existing in Egypt, especially at Alexandria; in 
Asia, as at Pcrgamum, Rhodes and Antioch; in Italy, where it exeicised a 
strong influence ujion Roman art, and even in Greece itself. Athens could 
hardly remain aloof from this great movement, when it was the favorite city of 
the monarchs who succeeded Alexander. I hey sent their treasures to Athens 
from Asia; indeed, it is very significant that the veil of the temple of Jerusalem 
was carried to the shrine of Minerva Parlhenos. Antiochus Epiphanos. king of 
Sv ria, to' >k up the o instruction ot the t tly mpicum. the temple ot ( llympian J upi- 
ter at Athens which had been begun in the sixth century n.c before the Persian 
W ar (fig. v 2 1 ). The great structure was left unfinished however, and its gigantic 
Corinthian columns tilled the traveller of the Roman period with the same awe 
which we feel todav. Vitruvius cites it as an example ot the hypethral or roofless 
temples in which a double colonnade enclosed an open cella which was really 
a court. Hadiian afterward continued its construction and lelt it in the form 
repiesented by the existing ruins, so the great temple was never completed. Wc 
see other evidences of the prestige still maintained by Athens m the ex votes 
which Attains, king of Pergamum, set up on the Acropolis, of which we will 
treat later, and the propylaea of the sacred enclosure at Eleusis, which were 
constructed bv the Roman Appius C laudius. In the remains ot the latter have 
been found Some very beautiful triangular capitals, ornamented with griffins and 
curled acanthus leaves dig. 522). I he small octagonal building at Athens, called 
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I'm. 324. Plan of Priene. The market quarter. 


the Tower nf tlic Winds, also dates from the same period i fig. 523). It was 
evidently a water-cluck ornamenting the centre of a market place, fur one ut the 
paintings ut Pompeii shews a similar structure set in the middle uf a square sur- 
rounded by a culunnade. apparently the market uf the meat vendors. I lit' por- 
ticos or build- 
ings surround- ~ - - 

ing the Tower , 
ut the Winds \ - 
at Athens have 

1- ■ — _ 

long since dis- . •* 

appeared. The - . « ’ - * .... 

graceful little s j «, i jL _ - 

building takes $ . t ' ■< 

its name from * • * 

the reliefs on ’ 7 ' “•» - . . 

its eight sides, 1 S? 

each of which | ‘ . v 

represents one • r> t k , 

ol the winds, 1 | I ^ ^ ' 

frie/e extend- /' fl >j ^ 

Xot onlv in j _ __ W'-.Vj.- , ! 

Athens and the ^ ■ — — 1 — 1 

S ill 1 o u n d 1 11 g Fur r>25. — View of the excavations at Priene. 
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Fig. 52G. A street fountain. Priesi 


country, but throughout all Greece, great 
patrons erected magnificent monumental 
structures during this period. The sanctuary 
of Olympia, for example, must ha\e been 
changed greatly in appearance by the erec- 
tion of the circular building called the Pliil- 
ipeum and the Portico of Echo with its stat- 
ues of the generals of Alexander. Eater, in 
the Roman period, the Exedra of llemdes 
Atticus and other structures built by the 
emperors were added. The ancient sanctuary 
of the Island of Delos benefited to a still 
greater extent by this religious enthusiasm. 
From the excavations made by the French 
archaeologists of the School at Athens, we 
see what soil of cities grew up around the 
famous sanctuaries during this period. The 
population ol Delos was most cosmopolitan, 
for there was a quarter for the Italians and 
another for the Levantines. The city was 


laid out to follow the contour of the ground and, in a general way. its streets 
and squares were planned according to the rules laid down by the Ionian archi- 
tect, Ilippodamus of Miletus. 

One remarkable building was the so-called Portico of the bulls, a large hall 
the root o| which was supported b\ pillars with brackets in the form of ktieel- 
ling bulls. 1 his capital or bracket ornamented with animal forms was often used 
in Roman times; indeed vve shall see that many of the architectural types after- 
ward imitated at Rome were created during the Hellenistic period. These flour- 
ishing cities which grew up about such sanctuaries as Delos and Olympia re- 



quired municipal buildings, and the Forth o of 
the bulls seems to have been used tor festivals 
and assemblies. 

Priene, one of the famous 1 lellenistie cities 



Figs. 527 and 528. — Plan and reconstruction of a Greek house. (Wieuiind.) 
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Kiu. .r20 —Plan of tlie 
temple of Priene. 


i >1 Asia, was even more regularlv laid out in t'itv blocks ^=~ ~— — — ^ — j 

and si mares. Tt was excavated i iS' e-l Non) under the I* * * ® j 

auspices id the .Museum of lieilin, and its rums were !,|B ! ffll 

found in such an exet llent state of preservation that it j£j ^ 

may be taken as a "nod t\ pc of a Hellenistic eit\ of 1' 1 j 

‘ , , ' iffl #1; 

second tank ihgs sag and 5251. 1 lie eitv was set upon — _ e 

the spur of a roek\ mountain overlooking the \ alley of B ® M S 

the Meander River. from tlie terraces formed bv Us jf| :jj»| 

streets, the liter mav be seen winding acn os the plain i 

until it loses itself in the sea. Notwithstanding the sharp 'I . I 

pitch of the ground, the streets intersect one another f® p | j Bj 
at right angles. There are six horizontal streets and .B ■^■^1 Sj 

sixteen others running nj) aii'l down the steep slope, so I jg - m ®- ; : B 
it was necessary to build stairways to make the ascent. I'l _____ jj 

At tlie street corners, they placed marble benches and 1 — B ,B 9 . B j 

publn fountains with an opening for the purpose of Ki«. 32 !i -Plan of tlie 
tilling pitchers from the water collected inside 1 tig. i:m temple of Priene. 

I he houses had as lew doors opening into the 
strei t a s possible It the house was on two streets, the entrance opened into the 
smaller 1 >1 the two, m> that it might be concealed from those who passed afmg 
the 111am thoioughlare A lateial corridor led t r» • 111 the entrance to a rectangular 
('i"i urt into which all the rooms opened. At the tear o| the court was the tn- 
clmunn. ur pumipal room ot the house, which was ornamented more than the 
others and served both as a dining and reception hall (tigs. say and saM. 

1 he ( ireek dwellings ol both Delos and IYiene were v ery similarly arranged , 
all had a central court, which varied in si/e, 
m which respect they diffeied from the 

early Roman houses. The latter had a cm- *"^5 

ored hall in the centre instead of a court 

lliis hall, which was called iln- ahiuni. * — 

was lighted from an opening in the ceiling 

which let in the rain as well, this was col- "7B 

lected in a small central cistern The two A... . . ^.i 

types of houses aie derived from very cl if- B ^ |Njl JR !M W 

ferent sources, d he ( ireek house originated Eli , S» ; 

in the pie-1 lellemr dwelling which had ,. -•"■•J 

both court and nn^aron. the latter becom- j-f , 
ing tilt' Irh'lnnitni . d he Roman home had Kl" - 
its beginning in the pri 1111 ti\ e Latin hut A;.- 

the first century v.ic it became fashionable ‘ ^ ^ 

1 ‘ ’ imiUll ° c ' crlhi,, b r ( ' ri ''' k - ™ i the central Filt , 30 . _ Entablatllre of the temple 
court was introduced into Roman dwell- of Priene 






bit; .1 i ! . — Balcony of the upper floor of the basilica of Peraamum 

muf, mi must of those "f Pompeii and Imperial Rome w < ic true Citeek in msrs 
and their remains may be studied in t ompartson with those ul I >elus and I’riene 
>i.iine nf the liuusi s ul’ Pompeii weie mure than one st"t \ luph and such In nisi s 
must have also > existed in the preat Hellenistie eities like Alexandria and Antn u h 
lit use nf I leli is and l’i iene are pn 'bablx u pi cal of the less pupa he us uties w here 
there was mure roum tu build. 

The temple uf I’nene. cunstriHLed b\ Alexander, was in the luphest pait uf 
the city. It was limit uf mtirble and is uf espt eial interest fur its architect was 
i’\ tills who supei intended the en ctiun ut the Mausuleum ul Halicarnassus and 
was mentioned by Pliny as "lie uf the greatest b man art hitects ( lips, sau-s pp 
lliph up in aiiutln i corner ul Prime was the theatre, below it oxcrluukinp 
the market place with its shops was tilt oreat portico, or Incra sto;i, which was a 

lov Ted passape wax. These putties aietliar- 
aeti l'lstie ut the smn-mdi pendent eities uf the 
Oiicnt t" which Alexander and his silt cessurs 
had euneeded many [inxilepes. Tile wealthy 
citizens uf intellectual tasti ' pathered fur dts- 
(tissiun mult r these purtu us, which were rather 
a shekel hum tilt sun than Imm the ram m that 
climate ■sometimes they had two stories like 
the uiie suitountlinp tin- square at Perpamum; 
in this ease it was called a basilica, or place of 
t iiitiacLs, 1 lie bakunx ul the tippet Hour was 
I'm. ,132. Plan of tin- Library decorated with rein t carxmps nt military tro- 
ut Lplicsiis pines \x huh the at lists of the Roman Umpire 
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i in. 333. - Ciretk theatre. Ewnum-. 


v -mi circular tiers ■ if scats f< >r these win > at I cm lei 1 the o airses and lectures in front 
of a small temple, behind which was the palaestra used fur athletic exercises 
Around the palaestra rail .a portico where people promenaded and conversed, 
and where the library was probably lot. tiled. 

( >ne almost indispensable feature of a I lellcnistie city was the I'chiilcnum. 
where the municipal council met I lie autonomy enjoyed b\ many Asiatic cities 
made such a building necessary, and here the delibciations of the little senate 
took place. The only one of which we ha\e any accurate knowledge is that of 
Miletus, which was also excavated by the Museum of lierlin. The entrance led 
through a portico, not unlike a pmpylaeum with its fayade of four columns, into 
a rectangular court where there was another portico as well. In the centre was 
an altar, or perhaps the tomb of a distinguished citizen, and at the rear of the 
court were located the council hall and the city offices. 

In some cities the municipal council met in the theatre as at I’nene. The 
Hellenistic cities always had a theatre, even the little frontier cities out on the 
desert, but it differed from the older Hellenic (neck theatre in two respects: it 
was larger and the stage was more richly ornamented. More actors were now 
employed and a stage was required large enough to put on great pageants, so 
these stages embellished with columns began to assume monumental propor- 
tions, 1 he decoration ot the stage grew more and more ornate until in Roman 
times it passed entirely bc\ond the limits of good taste. At each side of the 
stage was the double dour through which actois and chorus entered, in tile 
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theatre of Hpidaurus. there was a circular dancing place «t orchestra Dr the 
thorns, as described bv Vitnnius. The line of the stage formed a tangent to 
tile circle described hv the lower tiers of seats (tig. 55s). 

The auditorium was out of all proportion to the si/e of these Hellenistic 
cities. It was the great ostentation period; the minor cities tied with one another 
in the Construction of enormous theatres with a seating capacity for thousands 
of spectators. At Athens, the theatre of Dionysus was rebuilt with a costliness 
unequalled by any of the other Greek theatres (tig. ; ;ii). The base of the stage 
was ornamented with sculptures in high relief and the marble seats for the 
magistrates and city officials weie magnificent (tig. 5371. The greatest theatre in 
the Greek col mies was in Syracuse: the ruins of its galleries, orchestra and 
stage aie still to be seen. The greatest theatre in Greece, according to l’ausatuas, 
was that ol the sanctuary of Aselepius at Hpidaurus (tig. 

\ cry dillerent from the theatre was the ( Meutn, which was construc ted for 
musical pertormanees. The Odeum of Athens was ('reeled b\ TVricles and 
1 el milt by I lei odes Atticus; the ruins of its tiers of seats and of the proscenium 
wall are still to be seen at the foot of the Acropolis 1 tig. 538). It was originally 
co\ered with a wooden root. 

To complete our description of the Hellenistic city, it is necessary to men- 
tion the tombs, although the greatest eclecticism prevailed in this matter. L\er\ 
part ot this new and cosmopolitan Greek wo||d continued to practice its own 
anci 'nt method oi bunal At Athens interments were still made at the Ceranucus 
and the traditional funeral stelae were set above the sepulchres, but the sculp- 
tures ornamenting them became nnue and more trnial and lacking in interest. 
At times the old subjects, such as (lie Iasi lea\ e- taking ot the deceased, appear 
in small reliefs ornamented with a profusion of acanthus leaves (tig. ^qo), again, 
we see only purely decorative designs, like those on the beautiful \ases that are 
supposed to be funeral urns ( tig. 5311). In Asia monumental tombs of the type 
ol the Mausoleum are rep"ated in simpler forms with a rectangular or circular 
base ; ev< 11 in lar-olt Sicily the same style was followed, as in the so-called tomb 



Fin. o3fi. Theatre of Dionysus at Athens. 
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demonstration of tin- reverence "I its builder 1* >r the .-t-ti - •_ 

new enlarged conception of Juj liter, tather ot heaven ^ 

and earth. In our consideration of the art ot i’erga- . 

mum we shall describe the gicat altai at that citv. . 

which was embellished with relief carvings of the [(&)%> flnMj 

battle of the g,,ds and giants. We should also mention h s/ Jp. jgg> 

the great altars of Magnesia as well as others at S\ra- f' t - W Jtji 

cusr and i’aestnm, the imposing remains of which iff 

are still to be st'en. All ot these date lroni the I lei- a . ^ y y q ..ToTgo' riyT" 

Temples were also inquired lor the local deities 
of these 1 lellrni^tie rities; these followed^ the old clas- 

Athens and the' temple of Apollo 1 )idy maeiis at Mile- 
tus. The latter was a colossal hypethral structure with ia tBME* 

a large central court and three rows of columns on J| 

its facade i lig. 5 42 ). The temple of Apollo at Miletus. jSh'v-'* I ‘ |K,T I 

that of | uno in Samos, and the temple ot 1 liana at ; |||| It 

Ephesus. the three great monuments ot Ionia, were wa 1 

till o( tast\ le. I lie exploration 

most diffienlt as it s site had 
f » > \ become a |iond, but the plan * 

(l 1 In could lie traced and three 

Columns still standing gi\e us ■' 

fey • with Ionian capitals of stucco. , 

* clntectural principles were 

evolved in both Egypt and Fin. 540 .- Funeral stela. 
wm -, f p SWaBOWf Asia, but espeeiallv in the Atmins 

Asiatic ( . reek cities Tin 

■HBgfsf*?'- studv of the development of the classical steles in the 

- Ifff jfjj i j. ' |j || (liient is. then-lore, most important to us. 

. ■ll j ||| si, ‘ Jli I'lie Doric order had been adopted in Asia to a 

' I !/j certain extent, but it was jlwavs coldly interpreted, 

wluii*' ' 1 Instead of the curved moulding called the echinus, the 

■ W | ’ • - Doric capital was sut mounted by a square section and 

V'". ' the columns, which had alvvavs been comparativ elv 

J • . - 

■ •; •. slnut and close together, were made more slender and 

were more widely spaced. The Ionic order also uniler- 
went a change in Asia, acquiring new characteristics 
Fig. 54ti Funeral urn which tlie Roman imitators have made very familiar to 
ATnt\s. us The column was set upon a higher plinth, more 


Fiji. 540. Funeral stela. 
Athens 
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Fi" o-ll. — Tomb of Theron. 
AoRinrsT, «. 


moulding were added to the base, and, most 
important of all. the capital, while preservinp 
its volutes, lost its epp-attd-tonpue fiattcrn and 
was decorated with the honeysuckle pattern, 
acanthus leaves and rosettes (tip. 54 31. 

The temple of Jupiter, or Olympicum, at 
Athens is the most typical example of the Co- 
rinthian order of this period, although the ar- 
chitect I let niopciies, who was the author of a 
treatise followed bv Yifrmius, opposed till' 
Corinthian tapitdl. The buildinp cra/e of the 
Asiatic cities is also shown bv the popularity 
of the architectural treatises of the time which 
laid down rules and precepts for construction. 
The most famous of these was that of 1 lermo- 
penes; its wide circulation, which included 
Italy, sheds much lipht 1 m the 1 inputs 1 if IT inian 
art From this time forward, the Ionian cities 


bepan to supply tiie distant Occident with both architects and ideas repardinp 
architecture. 1 Icrim >penes represents the bepintiinp of the into nluctn m 1 >f 1 u iental 
Greek influence into IT une and liy/antium. I le was the preeursi .r ot Apollodorus 

of Damascus who built the Forum ot Trajan, and 



o! the two aielulects o| s.mcta bophta, who were 
aho from Asia. S"me of the temples of Republican 
Rome w ere of the Ionic order, for the Hellenistic 
architects m l.atmm seem to hate tollovverl the pie- 
ce; its ot I [ermoprnes. As tile writinps of I lenm ipciics 
are now hot, there Ikis been ;i desire to discover 
some .if the buildinps wliii h he eonsttneted. Great 
hopes were aroused at the time of the exploration ot 
the temple of I liana at Mapnesia, which was reputed 
to be his work. We s e 111 this many innovations 
which were not 111 the best of taste. This is especial- 
ly true ol the windows set in the pediments instead 
of sculptures. 1 lie temple is ■ a' tasty le. and the central 
columns an- more widely sepaiated than elsewhere. 
The ai/j is small, but the vestibule, or /vw/ito.v, 
is unusually larpe and is separated from the portico 
bv means ot columns w hu ll are incorporated in 
the wall up to a cut tain heiplit, as was the custom in 
Up v pt . tins was also a teature of the temple ot 
I’nene. Ilermopenes collected in his books the 
results of all the experience of ancient times, and he 
desired to combine all this in a harmonious manner 


in his own buildinps. The same is true of Vitruvius 


who found it necessary to describe in detail his 


Fia. 542.— Plan of the temple 
of Miletus. 
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basilica at Plum", ■>" "ready did it 
differ from tin- traditu mal type. 

This tendency of the Hellenis- 
tic architects to depart from estab- 
lished precedents is also shown in 
the temple of .Minerva tit 1 ’iiene 
already mentioned. Here I’ythis. 
who directed the work, lett the 
frieze out of the ionic entablature; 
in otliei words, he capriciously si t 
the corniie directly upon the ar- 
chitra\e ili" 5501. Unfortunately we tire obliged to rely too much tipon the data 
obtained from the cities of second rank for mir study o! this period. We know 
nothin" of the "reat capitals of the kingdoms founded by the •generals ot Alex- 
ander, and these were naturally the "teat centies of artistic production. Seleucia. 
f ir example, h mated at the continence ' >f the Tt"ris and l.uphrates v here < )rient 
met ( tccident. must ha\e been ;i very la\ orable situation lor the creation ot new 
types. A conclusion of this sm t may be drawn trom the important pai t played by 
Antioch, the ctijntal ot >\ 1 ia. which w as still o uisidered the third city ot the w 1 uld 
m Roman times, ranking next after Rome and Alexandria. I here seems to lie 
no di mbt that ;i <4 1 cat scln " >1 "tew tip in this part of the w < u Id w Inch w as latet U 1 
exert a poweiltil influence on the lnyinnin^s ot I!y/atitinc art. We ha\e no posi- 
tive knowledge of its palaces and other "teat bmldmos. Still more to lie rr*>rct- 
ted is our ignorance concernin'* Alexandiia. the most modern city of its time 
and the seat of a court noted tor its minin' and retinement. Indeed, it must 
have resembled a present day Kuropeun capital; it was famous for its mysticism 
and scientific interest and was an important art centre as well. 

The descriptions by the ancient w riters tell its little of the famous library, 
the museum, or the royal palace. The last named occupied almost a third of the 
area of the city and in it were held the sumptuous leasts desenbed bv Theocri- 
tus. The soil of the Nile delta is unfavorable to the preservation of important 
remains, and important excavations are impossible because the modern city 



Fig. ">13. — Capital from the temple of Sardis. 





Fig. 344 — The Pharos of Alexandria. Relief in the cathedral of Pisa. 
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occupies the site of the ancient capital. Only through coins an«l relief cart ings 
has it been possible to make a restoration of the famous Pharos, or lighthouse, 
which was one of the Seven Wonders of the world (tig. 544I. 

l'ergamum is the only capital of which we have accurate knowledge. It was 
the chief city of one of the smallest of the Macedonian states in Asia. This city 
was explored under the direction of the Museum of lierlin and has furnished im- 
portant data on the architecture and sculpture of the period. Compared with 
Alexandria and Antioch it was only a small provincial capital. Its houses lay on 
the slopes of a steep hill, on the terraces of which were the various public build- 
ings and monuments, such as the theatre, the basilica, the library, temples and 
the gicat altar. ( hi the summit of the lull were the two ro\al palaces. The smaller 
ot the two was the older, but both were of the same type. The plans of those 
I’ergamcne palaces do not differ greatly from those of the private dwellings; 
only the court, which was surrounded with a colonnade, was larger. About the 
court, like a mediaeval monastery, lav the various apartments of the' building. 
Although these palaces give us little idea of the great r< >yal residences 1 >1 Antic cell 

and Alexandria, it is important tic note that 

even in this latest period of Greek culture they 

still preserve the arrangement ot the pal- 
aces of Tiryns and Crete. There is a court, 
and the Irnlniiiini took the place ot the 
c 'Id mega re >n as an assembly hall and dining- 
room. It is not unlikely, however, that tur- 
ler to the ea^t, as in Seleueia, the I lellenistic 
alaees bore a c loser resemblance to those of 
te Assyrian and Persian monarchs. 

I he evolution ol Greek art during this pe- 
ed can be lollnwed more closely in the field of 
iilptun- than in that of arelutectui e. 

lhe old types themselves become more 
ivicl and personal in their character. A eliarae- 
Tistie example is the marvelous statue called 
ip Victory of samothraee, which is supposed 
i have been carved tor Dcinctiius of. Syria 111 
immemoration cif Ins victoiv over 1’tolemv m 
'•> I)' 1 fig. 545 1. I he goddess, set upon the 

row ol a ship, raises in one hand the trophy 
■i/cd front the enemy Her body leans forward 




FiR. 34.3. - Tile Victory of Samo- 
tlirace. ( Louvre ) 


and delies the contrary wind which whips her 
garment into quivering folds. Who would have 
piophesied that such a statue, so beautiful ill all 
its details, flying through the air and speeding 
the trireme of the king of .Syria on to victory, 
would be the descendant of that first Victory 
ol Arehermus, which was compelled to kneel 
upon the ground in order to seem to Hv ? I hus 
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did tin- inspired art of the Ionian 
seulpt"rs modify the old traditional 
tvpes. Xe\ ertheless. Athens, the 
ancient art centre, still survived and 
reproduced many of the great works 
of an earlier day which have come 
down to us. It was here that the great 
industiv of making copies >4 great 
statues grew up at this tune .Mention 
has already been made of a ship from 
Athens found under the sea near 
Madliia in Tunis. Its cargo is convin- 
cing pm if that the reproductions bv 
the sculpt' its ' if Athens were the nn ist 
higlilv prized in the ancient world. 

Manv of the copies ot this period 
were \ c; v free and even attain a cer- 
tain originality of their own as in the 
case of the Venus dc Medici, which 
was a reproduction of the Venus of 
Praxiteles. It varied from to model, 
however, in that instead ol being 
represented as coming from the bath 
with jar and mantle, she is supposed 
to have risen from the waves to ac- 
count for her lack of drapery and is 
accompanied bv a Cupid and a dol- 
phin. i Plate XI. III.) Many of the statues of this period become more and more 
sensual, but "lie more pleasing tvpe is that ot the goddess resting one knee 
upon the ground, while the other leg is doubled up (tig. 54b). Phis is thought 
to be the work of Daedalus ot lhthynia, the let icrcni sc Lvcantcm mentioned bv 
Pliny. \ lie ( hiental tastes of Alexandria and western Asia are plainly shown bv 
a picfercnce for a plumper Venus with moie rounded contours (tig. 547 ). 

The en >tic tendency 1 if tile time even vv rut S' 1 far as a h ive fc >r the abn< 'final, 
as witnessed by the numerous statues ol the hermaphrodite. In Pergamum a 
group executed by the son ot Praxiteles was famous for the effect produced 
bv showing the impression made by the touch of lingers upon the body, giving 
it the appearance of flesh rather than marble. Ilryaxis. another Asiatic artist, 
carved a group representing the sensual until of Apollo and Daphne, which 
was in the environs ot Antioch. ( hie ancient writer savs in its praise: “The 
mind never wearies of remembering that form... the delicacy ot the neck, the 
girdle, the tunic. The very statue seems to sing." The old gods fall more and 
more into oblivion. Only rarely is Jupiter represented as the stately old lord of 
the world; he is even confounded with Asclepius. The only tvpe created or 
perfected is that ot llacchus, or Dionysus, alvvavs a sensual one, and it was most 
natural that this old Asiatic god should now be llellenized. It is interesting t<> 



Fig. jtii. The crouching Venus. 1 1 iitwan ) 
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Fig. 347.— Bust of Venus from near Madfiia. 

(Museum of Tunis ) 

evidently ci representation of senile lot 
lost in the copy of this group that is in 
the voung centaur from Hadrian's Villa, 
his lingers. Although we still see the 
place where Cupid sat upon his back, 
the body was evidently no heavy 
burden for his youthful strength. 
These two centaurs, a piquant illus- 
tration of an epigram on love, are 
believed to be the work of Ansteas 
and Papias of Aphrodisias. 

Religion becomes more and 
more an intellectual worship of the 
Supreme Being, the Ruler of the 
universe. We get some conception 
of this intelligent mysticism, the 
precursor of a higher faith, from the 
statue c if the praying y< mth, a bn >n/e 
copy of which is now in the Museum 
of Berlin i fig. 5521. This was the 
work of a pupil of Lysippus named 


see him becoming younger and 
ending by being a beardless youth 
crowned with leaves. He is the only 
god who renews his youth as time 
goes on; most of the Creek gods 
grow older. Even the Christ of the 
catacombs is at first without the 
beard which is added later. 

We begin to see in Alexandrian 
art certain other deities of second 
rank, some of whom deviate from the 
normal human form. The restless and 
agitated slumber of the Furies is ad- 
mirable rendered in the head in the 
Museum delle Terme (tig. 54S). 

Muses and giants now begin to 
appear as well, and, most popular 
of all, fauns and satyrs offer new and 
graceful themes to the sculptor. The 
gtoup of contains found in the ruins 
of Hadrian’s Villa is most unusual 
(figs. 550 and 551). An old centaur 
whose hands are bound behind his 
back is mounted by a Cupid who 
pulls his hair with masterful air, 
. The figure of the Cupid has not been 
the Louvre (tig. 5401. Very different is 
a Inch walks cheerfully along snapping 



Fig. crl8. Sleeping Fury. (Museum delle Terme ) Rout . 
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Iluethus. Moreover, instead of the 
i ild gods and goddesses \ve now 
see personifications of cities. Such 
is the representation of Antioch be 
Eutvchides, of which it was said 
in ancient times that the bron/e 
in which it was east seemed more 
fluid than water. The figure Mts 
upon a rock\ eminence and holds 
some ears of grain in her hand. < )n 
her head is the crown of towels, 
an indispensible attribute of the 
personified city. Verv apt is the 
topographical allusion expressed bv 
tile child emerging front the ground 
at her feet, for the River < Irontes, 
after flowing for some distance un- 
derground gushes forth at Antioch. 

Eut\ chides was also a pupil ot Fig 5W Old centaur and Cupid Louvre > 

Lysippus, and the art of the mas- 
ter is to be seen in the majesty of the figure and the graceful folds of the 
drapery (tig. 555 ). 

Sculptural representations ot cities, rivers, and the like, became more and 
more frequent as time went on. 1 hose were the models follow ed by the sculptors 
ot tin' public statues ot Rome, ot whom compositions of this sort were often 



Fi^s. 550 and 551. - Young centaur and old centaur from Hadrian's Villa. (Capitoline.) 
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Fig. Tlic praying jiiutli F i <_f. 5.V1. Antiocli. by F.ntj chides, 

by Iioc-tlius r Museum of Halm.) ( Must um of the Vatican) 


required. In the bottoms of two silver vessels, probably made in Alexamhia 
during the early years of the Unman Umpire, we see handsome figures m high 
relit f, nne represents the city nf Alexandria as a seated Minerva t tin. 5 541; the 
uther consist of two womens heads personifying Alexandria and Koine. The 
allegorical Nile group, which also probably dates tmm the Roman period, sug- 
gests an analogous inspiration. The great river is represented as the recumbent 
figure of an old man with flowing beard and crowned with ears of grain, reclin- 
ing against a sphinx and a cornucopia. ."sixteen small children, representing the 
number of cubits the Xile rose each Year, swarm about his body, one of them 
e\cn sitting upon Ins right shoulder I fig. 

l ilts Xile group was imitated at Rome, where a statue was carved to repre- 
sent the l iber and which tormed a companion group for the former. ( Hit in the 
Provinces the risers ot the various parts of the Umpire were represented in the 
same manner during the Roman period. The figure of a god lav stretched out 
upon the ground, and his aquatic nature was indicated bv a jar or amphora 
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beneath his arm. From this a jet 
uf water gushed. I here is a statue 
of the Guadiana in the Museum <>t 
bctille and the fragments ot the 
river «ji *d of the Rhine in tlir Muse- 
uni of l!i inn. The artistic tradition 
of such a figure leaning against a 
jar of water e\en sur\i\es in Chris- 
tian art ;is well in the representation 
of i ertain springs and localities. II 
a spring, it is a female figure; it a 
riter. a male one. 

In addition to these allegoiieal 

subjects, we also see compositions 

of an idyllic natuie. Also many of 

the works of the preceding centu- _. ... ... „ . , ... , , 

1 n Fig. ,o4. Plate ornamented with a relict 

lies wen' copied with a mole gincc- representimr Alexandria. (Museum of Berlin I 

fill touch during the Hellenistic 

pei iod. Foi example, the y mthful 1 miner, w In > jmlls a tin >rn fiom his I'm it alter 
the race, is lcprcsented by the Hellenistic sculptors with a more rounded form 
and softer hair (lig. 550I. A faxoritc subject often copied was that ot a child 
sttuggling with a goose, a charming contest and a parody of the athletic statues 
of former times. The little fellow attempts to strangle the great bird and the 
goose offers a spiiited defense (lig. 557). This group was often copied and imi- 
tated; the original was ascribed by the ancient writers to Moethus, whom we 
hate already mentioned as the sculptor of the Fraying Youth. Later, during 
the Roman period, the group uf child and goose was executed with much less 




Fig. 5 do. - Allegorical group representing the Nile. (Museum of the laticon ) 
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Fur. 330 . — Youthful runner taking Fig. 337. — Boy strangling a goose, 

a thorn from his foot. (Museum of the I utican.) 


The last stage 



Fig. 33S. — Boy with goose. 
(Museum of Valencia ) 


f the evolution of this group by Boethus is seen in the Roman 
fountain preserved in the Museum of Valencia , 
where the goose appears to whisper into the ear 
of the smiling child (tig. 55S). 

Although not the most characteristic exam- 
ple of these statues of children, the most poetical 
is the group of two children kissing, the so-called 
Cupid and Psyche of the Capitoline Museum 
ifig. 550,). We might think this a plastic illus- 
tration of the romance of Daphnis and Chine, a 
charming story of the love of two children by 
Longus. if it had not been written later. Their 
bodies have a feminine softness; the boy smiles 
as he kisses the little girl who bends her head 
in surprise at the caress of the little shepherd. 
Even in a corrupt Hellenistic metropolis sculptor 
and writer alike found a public appreciative of 
a simple past' ual idyl. 

In addition to subjects the poetical nature of 
which conferred a certain idealization upon them, 
there was another artistic movement which was 
in the direction of a more realistic interpretation 
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Fig. 5.10. - Cupid and Psjctic 
(Capttohne Museum ) 


Fin. alio — Mursjus. 
(Museum of Constantinople.) 


i if nature. .\n example < >t tin?- tendency is the group '4 Marsyas hung by Apollo 
The satyr's muscles are strained in a manner that appears exaggerated, antici- 
pating a style which became popular at 1’ergamum and Rhodes (fig. ydm. This 
m a\ hate originated in the portraits of this period which were better likenesses 
of the models than any we have vet seen. 1 he old Greek portraits were rather 
rare, and as their subjects were almost always peisons ot superior attainments, 
there was a natural tendency to idealize them, as in the case ot the portraits ot 
Sappho, Aspasia and Pericles. The same was also true ot funeral stelae with their 
portraits of the deceased and tiie family. Lysippus, with his enthusiasm for a 
vivid interpretation < >f nature, was the artist win > opened the' door t> > the extreme 
realism of this period. Ilis portraits of Alexander the Great were both excel- 
lent likenesses and masterpieces. Ilis brother, Lysistratus, was noted tor his 
method of making portrait statues I >\ making a east ot the features ot the sub- 
ject, but we are not to beliete that he was content with the cast only; indeed, 
we know that the sculptors of the great period of the Renaissance also made 
casts as an accessory to the execution of their remarkable portrait statues. 

The superb portraits of Niphodes and Demosthenes are excellent examples 
of the genius of the Athenian sculptors tor portrait sculpture, although they date 
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Fig. 561. — Portrait statue of Sophocles. 
t Museum of the Late ran.) 



■sank"' 


Fig. 56*2. — Head of Sophocles. ( Lateran .) 

from different periods, for that of 
Sophocles is the older of the two. The 
original of the latter was probably cast 
in bronze; it may have been one of 
the statues ornamenting the theatie at 
Athens. The only copy as vet discov- 
ered is the marble in the Museum i f the 
Lateran which was found at Terraeina 
in Considering it from every 

angle, it is a perfect portrayal of the 
intellectual man in full possession of all 
his physical and mental powers. 1 he 
posture is one of complete repose, 
very diffeient troin the attitudes of the 
athletes of I’olycleitus and of the Ama- 


zons. w here one leg is bent, and equally 
dilterent from the sensuous abandon of the faun ot Praxiteles. 1 he Sophocles 
ot the Lateran rests both feet firmly upon the ground; the body, which natural- 
ly shows no marks ot physical toi', leans back slightly in an attitude of contem- 
plation. 1 he arms are drawn up naturally and gracefully without a trace ot 
affectation (tigs. ;6i and v<ij) 

J he statue ot I tenmsthenes represents another step tovvaid realism. 1 1 is laee 
is lined, the result ot the vain efforts of a great man to preserve the liberties of 
the tat her land. 1 his figure is probably the vv< irk of Pi >1 v euetes and has been \ ei v 
poorly restored Instead ot holding up the mantle, the hands are folded, giving 
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Fig. 5G3.- Portrait of Demosthenes. 


Fig. 5(>4. — Head of Demosthenes. ( Vatican J 


a still more \ivid impression of acute anxiety The mantle is not doubled in the 
lull tolds ol that ol the statue ot Sophocles but gives a more disordered effect, 
as if disarranged by the nervous gesture of the orator (tigs. and 564'). 

Another portiait sculpture has recently been identified as that of Menander. 
In the smooth lace and lips parted m aristocratic displeasure we see the tine 
anil acute spirit ot the great comic poet, the idol of elegant society of Athens, 
who was in\ ited to homa the court of Egvpt with his presence. 1 1’iatc XL1Y, 1 .) 
Several copies have also comedown to us of a very interesting portrait statue of 
the philosopher, Epicurus, done in the stvle of this period. (Plate XT.1Y, a ). 
Another, which dates Irom the Hellenistic period, was long supposed to repre- 
sent Seneca. 1 his sculpture displays true virtuosity in its rendering of personal 
traits. 1 he lines ol the lace, the expression ot the lips, the uncombed hair, and 
even the moisture ot the skin are all portrayed. A bron/e copy ot this portrait, 
with its metallic reflections, seems almost to peispire. ( Plate XL 1 Y, 4.) Pliny 
mentions a statue by Anstonidas ot Rhode s. in which the sculptor mixed iron 
with the bron/e in order that the oxidization of the inm might give a blush to 
the lace ot the subject, Athamas, who was guilty of the death of his own son. 

A still more realistic statue is that of Putin denius, king of liactria. He is 
represented in informal fashion with a broad brimmed hat shading his vul- 
gar face which could easilv be mistaken tor that ol a laborer of the time. 
(Plate XL 1 Y. 4). 
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Fir jUj. — Fisherman. (Cupitohne ) Fig. j,(j — Atjed shepherdess (Cupituhne.i 


Very dilfeient is the poi trait of a youth in tin.- Mii'iiim of Athens, which 
displays all the intellectual refinement of this period abounding in loftv spirits, 
well versed in philosophy ami literature. 1 1’latc XLI\ . 5 . 1 1 lie statue ot >eleu- 
cus 1. kino of >\iia. now in the .Museum ot Naples, gives us a trtit- idea of that 

restless monarch, oppressed by the cares 
and responsibilities of governing a great state. 

( Plate XL 1 V. b 1 

One ot tht- results ot this realism, hmv- 
e\cr. was a tast'- tor decrepit, ugly, and even 
vicious figures. 1 Wo statues in the Capitoline 
;ue excellent examples of this tendency in 
Hellenistic art, one is of an old fisherman, and 
the other, ot an aged shepherdess (figs. 5O5 
and 51 re. 1 hese figures are the more remarka- 
ble. when we Consider the aversion felt by 
the ancient Greeks for the representation ot 
humanity in anv other aspect than that ot 
youth or virile maturity. The sculptors ot the 
classical period rarely chose a child or an old 
man as subject, but these later Greeks, perhaps 
Fig. . VST. — Aesop . (Villa Alhani.) purely in a desire for novelty, displayed a 






Hmifmstk i’okikui su i i’ll ki 5> 1 Men.iiuler (Museum of 2 Epicurus f Museum 

ofXetrYork)- 3 Greek man < »f letter, w r<»m*lj supposed to be Seneca (Museum of > 

4 Euth\denius. king ut Bactria. ( Museum of lorfonm.) o. Unidentified head ( Mti&eum of 
Athens,) — C. Seleucus I. (Museum of Xante* ) 
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Fig. f>&< — Relief of a rural scene (Museum of Munich. ) 


fancy for old age in its grossest forms, i Plate XLY. i They must have admired the 
statue nt a drunken < >1< 1 woman, fur more than one copy has come down to us. 
All the natural dignity of her sex and a«e are completely lost to this distrusting 
creature whose flabby flesh hangs in loose wrinkles on her neck and breast. 

They even found a certain pleasure in the abnormal, as seen in the statues 
of excessively fat old men, and their artists strove to read the very souls of their 
deformed models. The statue of Aesop is not only remarkable for the technique 
with which the compressed abdomen is rendered, but also for his revelation of 
the psychology of the humpback with its sadness and deep reserve (Jig. 5117'!. 

Having described the principal artistic types of the Hellenistic world in 
general, we will now take up the recent investigations which have been made in 
the study of the art of the different schools, at Alexandria, I’ergamum, Rhodes, 
and even Greece itself under the rule of the successors of Alexander. Hntil re- 
cently a certain series of reliefs of landscapes and figures from rural life, most 
poetically treated, has been considered Alexandrian This hypothesis appeared 
to rest upon a sound basis; it seemed beyond question that the inhabitants of 
the great city would take pleasure in the portrayal of the simpler and more 
wholesome life of the country for its very Contrast to their own. This was no 
doubt true of the idyls of Theocritus of which these reliefs seem U 1 be the plas- 
tic expression. In tigure 508 we see a countrvman passing some old ruins on 
v. 1 . 23 
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Figs. 373, 376 and 377. - Hellenistic bronzes from Athens Cupid with a Ijre. 
and a pair of dancing dwarfs. (Museum of hints ) 


backwaid in fallow mo the new styles m art. The little Cupid (tig. 5751 richly 
decked nut with necklace and arm and leg bands, and the dwarls (tigs. 570 and 
377) seem tn lie the companion piet es nf the dancers and singers from Alex- 
andria! tigs. 5' >0 and 57">. 

A study nf the style "t the l’ergamene sclmnl presents much less difhculty, 
fnr I’ergamum, unlike Alexandria, has yielded the works nf anted sculptnrs. This 

city was noted throughout the tireeh wnrld for its 
dynasty of public spirited and ait ln\ mg rulers. 
It is plainly to be si en that these highly cultivated 
niouarchs had little taste fnr the piquant art nf 
Alexandria. 1 hey collected the second greatest 
library of their time and lived quietly in tin ir little 
capital, away from the bustle of the great metrop- 
olis. They seem lather to have encuuiagcd the 
production of .splendid compositions of battling 
giants, heroes and barbarians. The art of Perga- 
mum. which was always on a Iolty plane, seems 
to have been strongly influenced by the court. The 
populace of Alexandria, though they might have 
admired it. would have immediately coined an apt 
phrase of ridicule fatal in its effect. 

In spite of the limited area of this little state, 
its kings were wealthy and able to dispose of a 
large lorce of mercenaries. They won the title of 
defenders of the ( meek race when they arrested an 
invasion of barbarian Gauls, a forerunner of the 
Fi<T. ,-) 7 S — Alexandrian actor. movement of northern peoples which was later to 

Bronze ( Museum of Xew York) constitute the chief political problem of the Roman 
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Plate XI. I 



Hellenistic art. Old woman dome to the market. < \\>ir York Museum > 
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Empire. These c«lti\ate<l monarchs. proud of 
the prowess of their armies, directed the exe- 
cution of a number of sculptural groups, which 
were to be set up as ex votos in the temple of 
Minerva Polias at Pergamum, on the Acropolis 
of Athens, and on the Capitoline at Rome. 

These Pergamene groups portrayed uni- 
ons episodes of the struggle with the Galatians 
or Gauls. In one of these a Gaul strikes at 
his own breast after tuning slain Ins wife in 
order that they might not fall into the hands 
of the enemy (tig. 5 70 1. Another, mortally 
w mnded, fixes his dying eves up< m the ground 
as he feebly supports himself on one arm (fig- 
ure 580). Clotted blood covers his wounds 
and lies upon his curly hair, and his expression 
reflects an anguish never portrayed in Greek 
art up to this time. This statue aroused much 
admiration among the Romanticists of the 
early loth century; it was thought to be a rep- 
resentation of a dying gladiator, and it figures 
as such in one of the poems of Lord Bvron. It 
was not until 1821 that Xibby identified it as 
one of the ( rauls of l’ergamum. ( >n the ground beside the figure lies a horn \\ hich 
he has sounded lor aid; both the expression ot the face and the horn beside 
him remind us forcibly ot Roland sounding his trumpet before he died at Ron- 
ceswtlles. It is especially interesting to note the ethnological precision of these 




Fig. ora- Group of the Gaul 
and his wife. (Museum dalle lerme ) 


Fig. 5b0. — Dying Gaul. (Capitoline.) 
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sculptures; the heads • >f the "Dying Gaul" ot' the Capitolme and ot the “Gaul 
hilling his Wife" of the Museum delle Terme could lie easily taken h>r those nf 
the French people ot today (tigs. 581 and 582). We see this power to express 
agony steadily increasing in the style of l’ergamum. The ex votos sent to Athens 
to commemorate the glorious victories which checked the invasion ot the Gauls 
rank with the great Greek art of an earlier period first we see a number o! 
groups representing the battle of the gods and giants, then Greeks fighting Ama- 
zons and Persians, and finally the kings of Pergamum in conflict with the Gauls. 
Although the pathos is somewhat exaggerated, one might think that this trilogy 
of Pergamene sculptures was a direct continuation ot the heroic tradition ot the 
school of Phidias. This style was not confined to the court sculptors of the kings 
of Pergamum. but was imitated throughout the Hellenistic world. It is intetesting 
to compare the giants head, characteristic of the art ot Pergamum, with the 
Titan s head found at Lycosura in Greece itselt. T he statue of a Gaul in the 

Museum of Alexandria and that of a (null or Persian found in Rome (now in the 

Museum delle Terme 1, are excellent examples ot a style which was believed 

until recently to have been 
exclusively the style of Per- 
gamum. Thus we see in three 
widely separated parts of the 
Greek world examples of the 
art which has been called Per- 
gamene until now. A further 
victory over his barbarian 
neighbors impelled Eunte- 
nes 11 of Pergamum to elect a 
magnificent altar to Jupiter, 
the great base of which was 
ornamented with a sculptural 
frieze. The altar itself was set 
within a colonnade of Toman 
columns, but its artistic im- 
portance is due to the reliefs 
of the base of the colonnade, 
which represented the bat- 
tle ot the gods and giants, 
t Plate X 1 A 1 . v 1 This frieze 
was still intact during the 
first years of the Christian era, 
for the Apocalypse speaks ot 
the altar of Pergamum as the 
“throne of Satan". 1 his mas- 



Figs. 5s 1 and Vo. Heads of the Gauls reproduced 
111 figures 57(! and oil. 


terpieee was excavated by a 
German engineer named IIu- 
mann and almost the entire 
frieze was transported to per- 
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Fig. 3S3 — Giant's head from the altar 
of f’ergamum. (Museum of Berlin./ 


Fig. 3t4. -- Titan's head. 
(Museum of Athens ) 


Iin, whore it was set up in the Museum. The homes are carved in high relief 
and are modeled in evert detail with a vigour that is remarkable; the muscles 
are accentuated as if to show the superhuman strength of the gods and giants. 
This ftie/e is about four hundred and thirty feet long and shows a considerable 
variety of subject; one portion represents Minerva accompanied by her faithful 
Victorv. shrewdly lifting the giant Alcyoneus by his hair, because he lost his 
strength when separated from the earth, llis mother, the earth goddess Gaea, 
implores Minerva's clemency for her rebel son. (Plate XI.V1, h.i On another 
portion of the frieze we see Jupiter smiting three giants at once with spear and 
thunderbolt. The Sun and Moon in their chariots battle on the side of the grids. 
Some of the giants have lions' heads; others, enormous tails, flic stvle varies in 
character in the different parts of the long frieze. In some sections, the figures 
display a softer modeling suggesting that the artists, drawn from various parts 
of the Greek world, did not all unite in the note of violence and convulsion, 
which is so characteristic of Pergamene art in general. 

Xext to the schools of Alexandria and Pergamum, the most important was 
that of Rhodes, where a number of the pupils of Lysippus had taken retuge. 
Among them was l hares of Lindus, the creator ol the Colossus of Rhodes, 
which was set up about 2 So h c. It was ov erthrown by an earthquake fifty six 
years later, but its remains still lav on the ground and were much admired as 
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Fig. 585. — Laocoon Group. (Vatican ) 

late as Pliny’s time. As nu copies < >t' the Colossus nf Rhodes now exist and no 
sculptures were disco\ered un the ground during the recent Italian occupation 
ol the island, we must turn to two famous sculptures in Rome which were 
brought from Rhodes and were mentioned by the writers of antiquity, for our 
stud) ot the Rhodian school. 

( ine ot these is the Laocoon group, found in the so-called Baths of Titus, 
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where it was much ad- 
mired by Pliny f in Tilt 
impc nitons dome). It was 
the work of Agesander of 
Rhodes and his sons I’olv- 
durus and Athenodorus, 
but it is thought to have 
been carved as the result 
of a consultation "f a large 
number of artists hie con- 
silii scnlt nha t. Here we 
see in a still more exag- 
gerated form the theatrical 
effect produced bv the 
anat' unieal interpretation 
employed in the famous 
frie/e of Perga mu m. To 
this is added the physical 
pain of a death by stran- 
gulation and the mental 
agony with which the 
Trojan priest sees the 
death of his si >ns. The three 
figures are constricted in 
the folds of two serpents. 
Laoeoon's breast swells 
and his muscles and veins 



Fig. 5SG. - The Farnese Bull. (Museum of Maples ) 


stand out in an exaggerated manner. The face and body are contorted bevond 
all human possibility. Xu living person could undergo such a strain. And \et 
Pliny called the 1 aocoon a “work superior to all the other winks of sculpture 
and painting.'' Discovered in 1506, it is hardly necessary to sav that the I.aoco- 
on was highly interesting to the baroque sculptors from the time of the pupils 
of Michelangelo down to the latter part of the eighteenth century. All during 
this period the 1. aocoon was admired as one of the masterpieces of antiquity. 
We still appreciate its manelmis technique and its extraordinary pathos, but 
our great interest lies in the fact that it represents the climax in the develop- 
ment ot ancient art. It no longer has lor us the originality and beauty that it 
once had; other works have taken its place in this respect, and we are now too 
familiar with the antecedents of this Rhodian school to wonder at the Laocoon 
as an isolated phenomenon. The sculptures of the altar of Pergamurn alone 
would be sufficient to show that the Laocoon was but one of a series of simi- 
lar works. 

J he appreciation of the people of Rhodes tor this kind of sculpture at- 
tracted from other localities those artists who were inclined toward that which 
was pretentious and showy. This theatrical tendency of the Rhodian artists is 
shown still more plainly in the "Farnese Hull ", where Dirce is punished by 
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Fig. 5 k 7 — Venus and Mars. Pompeiian fresco. 
< Museum of Xaples.) 


being bound to the hums ot a 
bull. This colossal composition 
was brought to Rome by Asinius 
T’ollio and a copv was made to 
ornament the llaths ot Caracalla, 
where it was discovered in the 
sixteenth centum and taken to 
the Palazzo Farnese. It is now in 
the Museum of Xaples (tig. ftfdi. 
It has served as one of the mod- 
els used in the royal pottery at 
Capodimonte near Xaples, and 
it is interesting to note that this 
colossal group) gains in artistic 
value by its reduction to a bibe- 
lot. Asa matter of fact, the large 
group is so complex that it can 
not be seen as whole trom any 
one point of view, but the small 
porcelain replica may be taken 


in at a glance. The theme is taken from Euripides' Antiopc and represents the 


moment when Zethus and Amphion avenge the injuries of their mother. 'I hev 


are binding Dirce to the horns ot the wild bull vvliit h is to drag hei to her 



death. T he two brothers hold the resist- 
ing animal, Zethus has m one hand the 
cord which is already attached to the 
horn- of the bull, while with the other he 
seizes the hair of Dirce who is seated 
on the ground, from behind the animal. 
Antiope tranquilly watches the scene. In 
spite of the many picturesque features 
introduced bv the sculptor to give an idea 
of the environment, such as the rocks, the 
dog. and the little shepherd who looks 
ufion the vengeance of the mighty heroes, 
and in spite ot the mastery with which 
the sculptor has combined his figures in 
a pvramidal composition, the group does 
not awake our enthusiasm. \Yc feel that 
the artist has exceeded the bounds ot 
sculpture in order to produce a theatrical 
effect. 

We also know s< miething i >f the v\s irk 
of another Rhodian sculptoi named I’hi- 
liscos. who carved a group of the Muses. 


This was composed of a number of sepa- 


Fig. jSS. — Medea. (Museum of Xaples.) 




Fig. 5s!) . - Cupids dispensing wine. (Museum of Xa/ilcs > 


Kite .statues which must lta\c stood about the central figure of Apollo. Nunc of 
these graceful figures seem to have become types, fur they were truly inspireri. 
That of I’oh In mma, enveloped in the folds of a broad mantle, was often repio- 
dueeij in Roman copies. L'rania, a pensive tiguie, sits with her head resting 
upon one hand. We know something of the General arrangement ot this group 
from a relief in tilt 1 British Museum; the figures were set about in a garden and 
were in different planes. 

faking up the subject of Hellenistic painting, we find the subjects por- 
trayed becoming more and more common, running to comic and genre scenes 
It they tire taken trotn the old myths, thev tire softened to suit tiie tastes of 
the time. A good example is the small picture of Mars and Venus found in 
Pompeii. Little Cupids play with the weapons and helmet of the war god who 
seems about to break awav from the embraces of the goddess, lie points to 
distant tields ot action, blit other Cupids come bringing perfumes and the god- 
dess holds him. There is a vulgar touch to the whole composition which makes 



tag. 300. - Mosaic representing fishes, found at Emporioii. (Museum of Barcelona.) 
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Fig. 591 — Antiochus I and the Sun God (Nerud-Dagh). 


it almost a caricature (fig- 
ure 5S7 ). 

At times the painters at- 
tempted to interpret a \iolent 
or complex emotion, and, like 
the sculptors, they turned 
to the most tragic situations. 
Timonachus of Byzantium 
painted a famous picture of 
the madness of Ajax, a sub- 
ject taken from the tragedy 
of Sophocles which he inter- 
preted admirably. He also 
made a picture of Medea, of 
which the Pompeiian fresco 
may be a reproduction ( fig- 
ure 5 SS ). The original was 
purchased and taken to R< >mc, 
where it was most highly es- 
teemed for the manner in 
which the painter had gnen 
expression to the unrestrained 
passions of the heroine. Her 
lealousy and desire for venge- 
ance, as she is about to sacri- 
fice her children, is \ i\ icily 
expressed. 

Sometimes the great he- 
roic themes were ironically 


interpreted; masked Cupids were substituted for the tragic characters. In one 
such frieze at Pompeii we see little Cupids buving and selling, obviously a satire 
on ordinary life (fig. 580). We know the names of artists who were famous for 
their studies in still life, their pictures of cook-shops and, like our modern im- 
pressionists, for their light effects. Others devoted themselves to landscape 
painting; in some scenes from the Odyssey, now in the Vatican, the settings of 
rock and sea are painted by a master hand. In some of the paintings of Pompeii 
masses of color are employed with almost an entire absence of outline or detail, 
much like the impressionistic paintings of today. Alexandria made a specialty 
of painting on glass, used for wall decoration. Floors were covered with mosaics 
of colored marble; in the centre was a reproduction of some famous painting, 
more or less modified by the technique of that art. Some subjects, however, 
were especially suited to mosaic; one rather bizarre mosaic design was the re- 
production of oyster shells, bones and other debris of a great banquet lying 
about on the floor. The bottoms of fountains and baths were represented as 
the bottom of the sea and ornamented with pictures of fishes in mosaic (fig. vooi. 

Articles of luxury also reflccteu die ostentation of the period. Not only 


H. of A. - V. I. 


Plate XL VII 



The Portland Vase. (British Museum.) 
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the princes and m* marchs i «t Asia 
and Egypt, but also the wealthy 
merchants and bankers ot the tree 
cities possessed icwels and lich 
fabrics in abundance. The ( >riental 
tastes ' if the Greek princes of Asia 
are shown bv the suggestive relict 
representing Antiocluis and the 
Sun God (tig. 591). 

This relief forms part ot the 
decoration of the enormous tumu- 
lus crowned with colossal statues 
which was the tomb of Antiocluis. 

Both monarch and Sun G"d are 
dressed in long embroidei ed gar- 
ments. Antiocluis is dressed in the 
rich mantle and lower garments 
eluracteiistie of the Oriental rul- 
ers. A sculptural fragment, now 
in Athens, reproduces the folds of 
an embroidered mantle and shows 
the magnificence of the rich cloths 
of this period in Greece (fig. 502). 

This fragment formed part of a 
monumental sculptural composi- 
tion at Ly cosura, the work of 
I lamophon, of which the enornii ms 

head reproduced in figure 584 was also a part. There still exist cups and plates 
east in relict, which date imm the Roman period, but which are undoubtedly 
imitations of Hellenistic work. The ornamental ivy, laurel and olive leaf patterns 
so popular in Roman art seem to hate originated in the shops of the goldsmiths 



Fig. 592.— Embroidered mantle. (Museum of Athens.) 



Fig. 593. — Graeco-Roman vessels from the Treasure or Hildesheim. f Museum of Berlin ) 
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Fig. 3U4 - Cameo of Vienna Fig. Tn - Cameo of Petrograci. 


aUathed t" the Hellenistic omits < >f Asia and Ivgvpt (tig. ;o;i Phe wealth) ( o'.- 
lecti >rs ot Rome acquired mam precious objects In mi Pgvpl and Asia, among 
them the famous on\x cup ornamented in relie! foimeily m the I arnese collec- 
tion and now in the Museum of Naples. In the bottom, i timed in the different 
layers of the striated stone, are portrait homes and the allegorv of the River 
Nile. It is probable part ot a table service dating from the times of the Ptole- 
mies. Cameos were made in Kgypt in large numbers, making that conntrv fa- 
mous lor its carved pri cious stones. A certain I’vTgoteles of Alcxandi ia carv ed 
gems which have never been excelled. I wo marvelous portiait cameos ol I’tole- 
mv 11 and lus wife Arsinoe. now in the museums of Vienna and Prtroorad, 
are masterpieces of the engraver's art (tig, 504 and 5051. The one 111 Vienna 
sliows the two faces cancel in relict from nine alternate black and white lavers. 
That of Petrograd, called the ( ronzaga cameo, is a somewhat less delicate repre- 
sentation of the same fates, although the trovvn ot Ptolemy beats a beautiful 
t gis of leathers. 


Pine portraits are otten found on coins as well, although there was a tend- 
enev among the successors of Alexander to have their faces idealized, and a re- 
semblance t'i the tvpical portraits ol the Macedonian conqueror was also sought 
1 hg- 5 P ,f * 1 - I be two curls ot Alexander, mentioned in 



the last chapter, become the horns of Jupiter Anion, of 
whom Alexander and his successors were supposed to 
lie the reincarnations. Alexandrian glass is most beau- 
tiful with its layers ot different colors sometimes larved 
like a cameo. 1 he best example of this is the famous 
Portland Vase in the liritish Museum. (Plate XlA'll.) 
Instead ot striated stone like onvx or agate, the figures 
which represent the story of Achilles are cut from a 


Fig. .IPli. — Cum 
of Ptokmiv II 


111 1 ik v lav er of glass which has been superimposed on 
the blue glass torming tin bodv ot the vase. It was 




Apulian vase of the thud century r c. 
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ii >uml at koine and 
became the property 

I if the 1 hike "1 I 1 ' >rt- 
land, \\ln> brought it 
to England, when- it 
promptly inspired the 
m a n u l a elute 1 >1 the 
beaut itul blue and 
white porcelain id 

I I isiah \\ rdgw 1 >< >d. 

Xey ei theless, the 
ceranne art ol this 

I iei h '( 1 w as m >t w idch 
populai. 1 he public 
lost interest in the 
painted \ases of [-lit .“>‘ 17 . Tanaura figurines >>f terra-cotta I \hi*eiiin of Math nl ) 
Athens, and the pi > 1 - 

tcries there ceased to dei orate tin 11 wan- with hemes some time during the 
third century lie. but finished it with a uniform black gloss instead. ( > n 1 y 
in the cities ol southein Italy did the old tiieek pottery retain its populaiity. 

I I Mate X LYi 1 1 , 1 ' I liesp vases, called Apulian, are black with lighter eai tli-o doled 
houies superimposed like the eailiei \themun ware. To make a clearer outline 
and giyr more detail to the devolution white is also heels used, usually in the 
form of curlicues and palmettos 111 a soit ol baroque style that is always \ cry 
pleasing. 

I he art ol making teira-cotta ligunms followed the (’Solution of (deck 
sculpture in a general was. but it was not until the Alexandrian penod that they 
attained their highest state of development. These little figures are commonly 
called Tanugra figurines, because o| the high excellence of those from Tanagia 

III liedia. also because they were the first t>> fix the attention of scholars. They 
often reproduce the Praxitelean types, usually in the simplified form suitable 
foi a bibelot, and consist . >t figures dicssed in elegant mantles, nude figures of 
\ enus am 1 groups ' >1 dant et s and (Jupii Is. 1 hen chat 111 is 1 itteu s tit h that tilt \ 

impress us more than the great mastei-pieccs ot the fiertod 1 hey are so abun- 
dant that yve find them in all the museunis ot Europe. to say nothing ol priyate 
collections. Here yve liaye, as Michaelis pistly remarks, "the products of an 
industrial art. the creations of a proyineial art which is fed from the artistic 
source of Athens." They were pressed in moulds and turned out 111 gieat quan- 
tities, it is true, but tilde was no lack of yaiicly of types. Alter being find they 
were decorated with colors, a delicate rose, a < leal' blue, and with gold fillets. 
Most of these figures are taken fn mi the life of the people, women and ehildi en 
111 e\ er\ si >rt of dress and attitude, artisans, master and pupils, \agahonds. act' a s 
and humpbacks We note certain differences in the \aii"tis types; those ol 
Tanagra, for example, are not so slender and graceful as the prodtu ts of the 
factories of gorinth, and the Athenians preli iicd ri hgiotis and mythological 
subjei ts. 
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Summary. — After the death of Alexander, we see the beginning of the period called the 
Hellenistic Ionian tastes predominate in architecture, nevertheless, the great Corinthian temple of 
Olympian Jupiter was erected at Athens. The excavations of Delos and Priene give tis an idea 
of the Hellenistic cities with their colonnades, squares and market places. The houses all have 
an interior court Most of the cities have a basilica with a library, a building for the municipal 
council and, most important of all. a theatre, usually out of all proportion to the size of the city 
itself The largest theatres were those of Athens. Epidaurus and Syracuse. The temples are no 
longer arranged as before, in front of the cell a there is a large vestibule. Pleasing anecdotal sub- 
ject:- predominate in sculpture, and personifications of cities, rivers and the like are substituted for 
the effigies of the old gods. Subject matter becomes more vulgar and in portrait sculptures a 
closer resemblance to the original is achieved. Various schools arose, each making its own contri- 
bution to Hellenistic Greek art. l T p to the present time Alexandria has been noted for its land- 
scape reliefs. Pergamum has been famous for its sculptures representing the battles of the Greeks 
with the Gauls, and for its great altar to Jupitei on which the combats of the gods and giants were 
portrayed. A theatrical school of art seems to have originated at Rhodes, which we know through 
the Laocoon, the Farnese Bull and the Muses of Philiscos. This division of the various st\ !es of 
Hellenistic art into such schools is now believed to be too arbitrary , the same theme was often 
developed in various parts of the Greek world. Painting followed the general tendencies of sculp- 
ture, anecdotal subjects predominated and the lofty themes of the old art are now often treated in 
an ironical fashion The development of ceramic art ends in the vases of Apulia, but cameos, glass 
work and coins achieve an excellence that is unsurpassed. 
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Fig. 39x. — Head of Hipnos. (British Museum.) 
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CHAPTER XVII 

nil I)Jm,1\\IM.' 1)1 IvOMl — I.VRI.Y I..V1IN sVNXtl.ARIls — flKI.si V\ ARP. 

TlMI'll.S Ol RI'lTMl I(’A\ ROM!' V\l> LITTCVI '1 VSmCVS 

URON/.I UoKKI.Ks I lit. 1 1 1. 1 U-. \ lx 1 1' SI. IHJI.IL l.ll t AMI'ANI ' . 

O M.s si xu yais ay., n.ilhmy wap known "f the existent .■ prehist. .nc 
inan in Italy. When Mommsen iieyan his I list. aw ..f Rome in ikso, lie 
was al.le t. > state with entire accuracv 
"l'p t. > this time. n. .tinny yi\ -s up the 
nyht t.. say that man has existed in Ita- 
ly m a mule primitive state than .me 
which pi esiipp. is. s a km.ule.lye ufayii- 
iultinean.1 nr -tal-w . n kmy. At all events, 
ll the p'-nmsiiki was inliahite.l lie man - 
kitnl m a more primitive state ami pri. >r 
t.. sneh ;i time, all lehrs ..1 sueli a peii.'tl 
have e.iinpletelv disappeared " \..t tony 
alter tiles.* wi.r.ls were written the dis- 
i'..\ery ..I a pi .. hist. n ie i iilture in Italv 
li.-yan. At present there is n. > richer held 
i. .r the arch, ae. .h iyist n > > r mie aboundiny 
m. ire in siirpiisino discov i nes and hopes 
t..r the luture than the remains nf this 
primitive cnlture which existed in Italv 
bet . ne the dawn « >1 hist, .ric ciuluatii.n. 

Material for study is must abundant, from 

the must crudely shaped sdex found in Fig 600 —Map of Etruria. 
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every part of the peninsula dovn to 
the varied pictures we have ot peoples 
possessing a well developed social < >r- 
ganuatiuii and already in the highest 
stage nf the neolithic period, (hie of 
the most interesting things about the 
prehistoric culture of Italy is that it is 
directly connected with the earliest his- 
torical ci\ili/ation ot Western Furope. 
(M all the count tics of the Occident. 
Italy, and more especially Rome, are 
the only ones whose earlv history is 
covered by the literary tradition. Just 
as F.gvpt and Chaldea are the standards 
by which we determine the chronol- 
ogy ot prehistoiic times in the Orient, so does Italy of the period prior to 
that entered by written history furnish us with certain established dates, by 
the aid of which we are able to construct hypotheses useful to the study of the 
remains of the prehistoric remains of the other Kuropean peoples which grew 
up around her. 

In Italy primitive man tatooed and painted his skin. The cranea found in 
the caves used lor burials bear evidence of this fact, for they are stained with 
ochre and beside the skeleton is found a small jar ot coloring matter employed 
for purposes of personal adornment. Instead of burial, cremation was later prac- 
ticed, and the ashes were deposited in rude jars which were set at the bottom of 
pits which had been hollowed out ol the ruck dig. boil. Graves of this sort are 
found in the important cemetery near bologna called that of Viliam iv a, where 
not only pottery but also various bnm/e objects have been found. Instead of the 
usual eineiary urns, small vessels in the shape ot a hut are sometimes substitu- 
ted. and the ashes were placed in these miniature dwellings, w hich were copied 
h' nit those occupied by the deceased when alive. I heso hut-urns, as they are 
called, are v cry similar to the cabins still used bv the wandering shepherds of 

the country about Rome. I he ornamentation 
suggests the rude hut ot logs and branches, 
the raised ridges ot the root representing the 
beams t tig. (jot i. 

( *n account ot its location, the most in- 
teresting of these cemeteries is that discov- 
ered in i ( to 2 beneath the Roman Forum. 
Here too, we timl the pit-tombs and cinerary 
urns. Other isolated tombs had been found 
"II the Ouirinal at Rome, showing that the 
famous seven hills were inhabited in prehis- 
toric times, long before the date fixed by the 
waiters of antiquity as that of the Gity. namely 
7? t n.C. I lie discovery of this cemetery be- 



Fig 1)02. — Pit-tomb containing 
urn and funeral objects. 
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Fir G03. — Prehistoric cemetery in the Roman Forum with pit-tombs. 


neatli the forum, houe\ei. is still further reaching in the deductions which 
mat be drawn from it. 'I he.se au: not merely isolated tombs, but form the com- 
mon cemetery of a population which occupied one of the hills o\ erlookmg the 
\ alley ot the l orum, probably the Palatine. Here it was, according to tiadition, 
that the hist settlement ol the new city was made (tig. tioyi. Ihe prehistoric 
pit-t< mibs of the f orum are unusually poor in funeral objects; the ashes of the 
deceased seem to ha\e been left in the urn or terra-eotta hut together with 
other pottery, recalling the early Law ol theTwehe fables which prosci ibed 
ostentation in burial. Ihe deceased appear to ha\e been onterred without any 
other gold than that used for the teeth. 

During this peiioil when the people of central Italy were living in poverty 
in a state ot neolithic eultuie, other tribes were settling in the north, in Lom- 
bardy and Lmilia, w ho enjoyed a more advanced civilisation. These were the 
so-called T erram.tra people, who dwelt upon wooden platforms supported bv 
piles, 'l his rather indi- 
cates that they came from 
a sw ampy country, but 
later, when they built their 
towns in hilly places where 
there was no longir an\ 
danger from floods, they 
still planted rows of piles 
in the ground to support 
the large platforms upon 
whieh their huts were set. 

These tcrramarc can be 
ti act'd by the lemains of 
the piling and the vast 
quantity of kitchen refuse 
which had fallen beneath 
the platform. This aecu- 



Fig. GOf. — Branch of the Cloaca Maxima. Rowr. 
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ululated iii thick dr- 
[n .sits in the c. airse ■ a 
tunt' and ft trills u <• la;, 
s tine ' .f tin? nit . s t \ alu- 
abh- material \ve hate 
ft tr art lute 'h .pii al re- 
scan li 1 lie IcrmiiMi r 
w e i e sin 1 1 tuir led b \ 
a talus. ' 'l' eai thw irk. 
\\ hit'll had a pate at 
the I eiitie 1 if cat ll I || 
the I'tur sides t'l tin* 
p la II ' < i m . "I he ] ilat- 
I' 'i ni was ret lanpular, 
t tr ncui 1\ s' t. 1 In- huts 
Fui- ml — Wtills at Norba. I.vni m lav iinrth ami smith, 

and east and w e s i , 

in t\v i wide streets. I he study'll their "l ientati' m in e. nineeti' m with astro- 
ii'iniieal eniiditii'iis has led .siul-mts in beliew: that the plans ot Lin se tuwn.s 
weie laid "Ut durme ill" spnup. 

''iic’.t t 'atun-s as the regular plan and tlr* lau streets al liphl alleles, wlm h 
wei '■ nlsu i tiles 1 ■ > 1 1 • t \\ ed by t lie Remans in t i i e buihlinp 1 >f their i lties. hat e pi\ en 
rise t.i th" tli * try tint th- I • train. ira pet. pie came duwn int< > central Italv anil 
imp'ise 1 their sipen.tr iiiltiue up m t i i ■ ■ piiiniUv inhabitants i .1 l.atium. Ae- 
C' '1'lme t" tills hyp .tin sis, t ,ie rip ina i inhabit int s w > i 1 1< l i >. •< . .me the ph />\. and 
tilt- later arrnais. the patricians I he late ; alwa\s hinl apart and lnrm"d a puv- 
‘ Tiling a' i st • il rat y. \\ Inm tier ai 1 1 \ e. 1, a i rnl citv was h 'tint led and it .veins not 
unlikely that the c tillin',' "f th'*se invaders wmild later lie c .miii'-un irate. | by the 
lepend "t the h >un.Jati"ii "I koine, tin must mipmtanL and lai -n.achimp e\eut in 
th" entire hist. >ry • >1 1 tab . I in se l erramara pe. tp!e had al wars h\ ed under smile 
s. 'it ..I ut\ p.t\ernment. and limn a lemute ne.ihthic pern id the\ had lie. n sub- 
ject. al tn the discipline "l hump t"p. -therm a linie < it \ nf i lav and w "'d. s" it 
is here that the civic unpins ut the Remans are tu be smipht, with their unde- 
niable aptitude l 1 *1 utj , ernnieiital admmistiatien. 

it must lie admitted, huwe\ er. that it seems rather stranpe that the 1 er- 
ramara peuple leametl m Latiiini t'l ei instruct the preat stmie walls with which 
they surr. mndetl tlu-ir < itie.s. TIu-si- < ities wi re still ret tanpular like the early 
enclosure tor the 1’alatine. I ins hill, afterward entireW ueeupied bv the Palace 
"i the iimprrttis, still turnislies eudencc in the luwer Liters id accumulated 
st .il ut' the occupation "t the primitive inhabitants .it l.atium and « -f the later 
arrnais whom we behe\e L. > be tile Terratnara peuple. Here the patricians dwelt 
and here were lucated a number "t vcr\ ancient temples w hich were built in the 
form tif a hut .'sunie i .f these, atm nip them the su-ealled Utilise i .f Pmnulus, were 
prcscru-d until a emnparmh eh late periml. beneath the foundations ut the 
palai es of the Ilinperors, which were superimposed upun the remains ut the 
patrician In mscs < if tin* Republic withmit entirely desti"\inp them, and bcluw the 





Komi . Valley of the Forum viewed irom tlie Cnpitoline. To the left, the I'mjuiIuic, and to the ri^lit, the Palatine, with the Velia in the bailvuiotind 
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I-m i.iii; - \\ alls of flic Latin acropolis nf Aletrium. 


einperois, whin tin- Palatini was ». • .\ < i * < l with maqnih- 
ic„t i inlaec s tin 'it. was a -ah nt a. lh- I'. .111111 U . mi w Incli an in. line led duw « 
mi, i tin lallcv I Ins was km i\\ n as the I '■ nta M ugi mia. h >1 ai cording t" tiaditi"ii 
it was licit' in early limes that the eattle \vi le taken down tti he waleieil at the 
p niiils wliiili hail ii"t yit dried up i Plate \1 .1 A ' Un I "Him doubtless eontm- 
netl tn he useil as a eemeteiy. for recent excavations h;i\e laid bate the tammis 
i ,|' R, iinnliis mcntiiined by the wutirs "I an ti i (Hit y . 1" insult' its piesei- 
\ a ti< nt it had been covered by a liands"ine blaik stone. the ///o,r /</A-r. below 
tins stmie and even'd with Augments of building material, a singular burial 
un liniment was humd. It had twu bases which are supposed t< • have suppoited 
t\\M lmns; then was an altar in the middle and a stela mi "no side bearing a 
1 atin inscripti' >n. I his inscription is s" ancient that, even when it can lie made 
,,ut. unly a lew words can be «h ciphered. Tins mu! tmnb. said tn l.e that "1 

Runiulus. surely dates 
fit ini th e p ei i"d "1 
the great work "1 
laying > mt the city, 
d his is ascribed t" 
tw" men wli" may 
be purely legendary 
characters, the kings 
Servins 1 ltllius and 
Tarquinius Prisms. 

Thev were ut 1-trus- 
c.ui origin and sym- 
buli/.e the Etruscan in- 
fluence which seems 
to have dominated 



Fig. 607. - Restoration of the acropolis of Aletrium. 
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Fig. r.os. — Rums of an early Latin temple Civnn ( IMhtuch ) 

Rome during a considerable period. We shall study the Kttuscansa little fui- 
ther nn, but for the present we will examine the earlier public construi Lions. 
The walls of the little city on the Palatine were lir-a enlarged by >orv ins Tullius. 
This wall of massive stone blocks, main portions of which are still standing, 
ineluded some of the other hills a s well. I he wall was laid in alternate onuses ot 
headers and stretchers i tie. topi. The const nidi' m ot the hi st drainage system w as 
also begun about this tune. To .‘servius Tullius is asciibed the Cloaca Maxima, 
which still receives till the water fn mi the valley "t tin Porum till ing all its course 
(tig. 604). Not only Rome but also a number ot othei Latin cities were enclosed 
within massive walls. Tins was long supposed to be the work of the Pelasgians 
and other ancient Mediterranean peoples, but today, although we still remain in 
ignorance concerning the primitive inhabitants ot Italy , we no longer claim so 
great an antiquity for these remains. The famous t yelopean walls of N’orba, an 
abandoned city of Latium. have been found in the 1 nurse of their excavation to 
be set upon a layer of earth containing fragments of pottery dating from a enm- 
parativelv late period (fig. 0051. It is evident therefore that these walls are not 
Pelasgian, nor do they date from a mysterious prehistoric period, but on the con- 
trary thev are contemporary with the Roman walls ot .'servius luilius. Sn we see 
that a number of other city-states grew up in the neighborhood of Rome which 
were also enclosed within walls ot hewn stone ot more or less the same type. 

( >ther walls, like those ofAletrium, are composed of polygonal stone blocks. 
These formidable ramparts appear to have enclosed a s irt ot religious acropolis 
with a temple and a small cdla on its summit which overlooked a large part ot 
Latium (tigs, bob and 007). ft was probably veiy similar to the famous sanctuary 
of Praeneste (now Palestrina), where worship was still carried on in the temple 
of Fortuna during the period of the Empire. In the Latin temple at Gabii we 
see a nil a already of large dimensions and Constructed of rectangular blocks of 
stone like those of the early walls of Rome. Its commanding situation upon a hill 
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lent itself to a seiies nf teriaces where the people could as- 
semble in large numbers (fig. 6 iS*’ Thus bum the very be- 
ginning. we see Rente taking the place whit li she has always 
taken thn nigh' >ut her history. I he Latin demanded Luge 
open spares kr his organized worship and occasions of 
public display, where he and his kind could assemble in 
great numbers. it _a 

From the foundation of the t ltv, the (.'apitoline seems LTTtLTWWTT j 
to ha\e been a icligious aeiopohs. [lie hill was separated [.,, r mm _p|, I1 
from the rectangular titv upon the Palatine onl\ bv the of the early temple 
\allc\ of the Forum. It was fortified b\ the F.trustan kings of ttie C.ipitolme 
and its double summit was oeeupied by a temple and a 

citadel. The temple of the ( apitoline was rebuilt a number of times and. as we 
shall see. continued l" be highly \eneiated and the principal tentre ol Roman 
worship down to the historical period. It has been described repentedh bv the 
ancient w riters. \\ ho considered it the most holy spot in am ient Route. From 
the \ery fust, it consisted of three sepaiate n'/Lh' m which tlie tluee great 
deities were worshipped These were Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, the ('apitoline 
.triad and the patron deities of the Roman people i tig. bo._.) The temple had a 
double portico faced with four columns which were more widely spaced than 
in the classic al liteek temples The cornice was ornamented with complicated 
acroteiia, and the pediments bore groups ot terra-cotta statuary . Worship on 
the ( apitoline began in the earliest times and may indeed have originated before 
the peiioil of Etruscan influ- 
ence. but the definite aspect 
of the temple itself was ao- 
ipiired at the time of its first 
restoration, made at a time 
when Rome, from an aitistie 
standpoint at least, was still 
under the tutelage of the 
Etruscans. When the old 
building was burned in the 
h ign ot the Anfonines, in 
spite ot its many restorations 
these emperors respected its 
primitive arrangement ot 
three ccl/ac w ith correspond- 
ing doors and w idely spaced 
columns, when they rebuilt 
the structure t tig. 6101. 

We shall now make a 
study of the Etruscans. As we 




have already seen, these peo- 
ple exerted a great influence 
upon the spiritual and artistic 


Fig, (Jill. Temple of tlie Capitolme 
as rebuilt during tlie Roman Empire. 
Relief on the Arch of Marcus Aurelius. Rome. 
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development of the Romans from the 
earliest times The Ktnisrans were of a 
different race from the otliei ancient 
tribes of ] tul \ Historians agtet that 
thc\ armed in the peninsula some time 
dining the c.th centun m. at a tune 
when they had already attained an arl- 
\aii(cd state of culluie Tlet'oflouis ex- 
plicitly slates that tin \ came fiom Asiatic 
Gteece. Alter sailing past mam lands 
they came to the land of the l 'mini, 
"win re they still dwell and have their 
cities to this day.' '1 his statement has 
given rise to the belief that they emi- 
grated liom the coast of Ionia and came 
by sea to the Mcdilc ltaucan slioie of 
central Italy, about v\ here 1 uscanv now 
Fm Ml Etruscan tomb. An-.wn. is, and where in former times their prin- 

i ipal cities were located, fhese I'mbii 
mentioned by I lei odotus vveie probably the piimitnc Italic p aplrs, the inhab- 
itants ol l.ntium and possible the lenamaia mvadeis as well dig. lien i. lie that 
;is it may, the confederation of Ktiuscan cities constituted a state which proved 
itself superior to all the neighboring nations. We have alreadv seen how strong 
an influent e they ( xercised upon the inhabitants of Rome and Latium to the 
south. lu the cast, they crossed the Apennines and established colonies on the 
Adriatic coast, among them the city of l-dsina, now Bologna. < In the sea they 
frequently measured their strength with varying fortunes with the i'liuenicTans 
and with the Greeks of southern Italy. 1 he htruscans were alvvavs a maritime 

people, inheriting the 
tastes, superstitions 
and mental habits of 
tile am lent pe< iples of 
buna. 1 hey adi ipted 
various modes of bur- 
ial, 1 itit their tin >st an- 
cient and most char- 
acteristic practice was 
that ol placing the 
remains in chambers 
carved from the rock, 
o n the outside of 
which the y carved re- 
bels in imitation of fa- 
cades similar to those 
of certain tombs of 
Fig. 612 —Etruscan tomb covered by a mound of earth. r«Ri I.vdia. Instead of hoi- 
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luwiny a t • >; n 1 > ■ ut uf tin' i'"ik, they 
sunn times heaped up ,i tumulus <-■! 
cm tli i >ver a laiye stune base w liich 
was nrnanit nti'il with ill' >nli 
Tin sc tumuli alsu recall tin (elussal 
tmnbs t.f I ,\ ilia : une < I the latttT. that 
ut AWattcs tin lath. i "f Ciulsus. b 
still standing m.ai .''at ill'' 1 In' must 
ia iinih • 1 tile tumulus t \ [ > < ■ is that 
■ ■alli'il tin i'limli nf the llurutu and 
(. uratn at Aibane imt tai iruin K' iiu‘ 
illy, .‘mi ■ A nuniin '1 "I lUniM an 
tn'iihs ■•! tins t \ j m ha\c a!s' ' been 
fuuiiil at Lai re wlieic the\ u\cileuk 
a yn at ancient cemetei \ itiy 1 > I Jt 1. 

1 11 In 1 1 1 1 till t"illl is ( .11 . 1 d II 1 1,11 
thi' si did i'i >rk and these iii'iin'd 1 1 y 
a nu iimi.1 1 it i -at tli tin i eiiiny | in si r\ is 

the h inn d a Ini sU m l lire, 

and the st' me has been eat \ ed m lini- 
tatii ill uf a beamed 1 1 ilmy ■ tiy. i. l ; 

I lus is an linpui taut laitm in estab- 
lishing the li *nni. e Li- in between these 
l'.trusean ti.unbs and thusi uf L\iha 
as well as a eunfinnatnni uf lleru- 
ih 'tils' statement riyardiny the Asiatic 
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(513. - Chiin.l'cr of the Column**. 
Etruscan tomb C«»km to. 


origin ♦ *t tin' Ktruseam?. I)«»\\n i« 


time ( »f Tiberius they were still well aware «»f this, and main liaees <»f theii 
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Fig. 613, — Etruscan sarcophagus of terra-cotta. ( Villa Giulia.) Rome, 

Asiatic origin still existed in their dress, customs and traditions. The Etruscan 
tombs were usual!} ornamented with frescos on the walls of the large chambers 
itio. bi_p. We hml in these subterranean rooms friezes of figures, often in a 
surprisingly good state of preservation. The chronological sequence of Etrus- 
can art presents all the styles which the Greeks are supposed to have employ- 
ed in their mural decorations. It is all imitated in Etruria, the parallel bands 
portraying a succession of small figures, larger compositions of dark colors in 
silhouette, and finally frescos in bright colors like those of the school of I’ol- 
ygnotus and his pupils 

There are pictures of gladiatorial combats, athletic contests, chariot races 
and battles, liven architectural ornaments are painted on these walls, such as 
frieves, doors and pilasters. 1 he tomb is really a subterranean home containing 
as far as possible an animated record ot every aspect of lite in their cities. 

The bodies were deposited in niches hollowed out of the wall, or else in 
sarcophagi of terra-cotta or stone. 1 he terra-cotta sari ophagi appear to be the 
older and are shaped like a Urcek couch. They are supported bv four legs orna- 
mented with volutes and palmettes ot Ionian design. Upon the lid was a repre- 
sentation of the deceased who was usually a fleshy phlegmatic type of person. 
< then husband and wife are represented together, united in the life beyond the 
grave (tig. (>15). Eater, the Etruscan sarcophagi were carved from stone and 
ornamented with reliefs. The subject matter of these reliefs is frequently Greek, 
but it is interpreted in a spirit all their own, which is vigorous and often cruel. 
( >ther types also appear which are unknown to the art of Greece, such as winged 
beings who open the door of the tomb and arrange it to receive the body of the 
deceased. They accompany the body and take it from the arms of the parents 
and relatives who take leave of the loved one ffigs. bib and bij-i. 
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Fm. 01l>. Etruscan sarcophagi from Italj t Museum of Barcelona i 


These winded beings hear lighted torches and small curved horns m then- 
hands They art' often androgynous types of unusual beauty and remind us 't 
the angels of Renaissance art. I hcir sole function seems to he that of accompa- 
nying the souls of the departed. Tltev sit on guard at the door of the tomb and 
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\\ar<l i >lf an'. \i"latmn ot its sa- 
cred peace. 

The sculptured figures rest- 
ing up . hi the lids "t tin if sal- 
es >plutgi ate dre ssed m h my 1 "1 u s 
. if ru h fabric like tie .se • >1 Asiatic 
tiicici. Iluth men and women 
are leaded d> w n with icwelry, 
w ( aring hands .me necklaces and 
bracelets w lui h aie "(ten "1 ex- 
aggerated 1 1 'i m i(i«. ill 7 1 The jewels found in these tombs are the finest speci- 
mens of the goldsmith s art that have comedown t" us from antiquity. '1 lieie 
are necklact s with pendants, earrings set with p< arls and otlu r precious stones, 
and lilmlae of filigree work .tigs ill S and Him A careful study of this jewelry 
shows that the technique is not nnl\ Greek. but unmistakably Ionian as well, 
l'.ithei bet ause ot close traile relations or thi'Uigh development along [larallel 
lines, the Etuiscans still followed tilt: methods of the ( hiental artists m then gold 
work tor main centuries after their arrival in Italy. 

Tim Etruscans maintained constant commercial relations with (in tee. i>- 
pi (tally with the i ities of Ionia front which they beliived thcmsi Ives t" have 
come. 1 hev cunsequently nc v > r lost their 1 lellt nie culture in spite < >t their long 
residence ot many centuries m Italy . It should be null d, houevci, that it was 
not the Hellenism ol classical 1 1 recce, which was semi-Dout' in chatacter. it was 
the ( iriental Hellenic culture of the Asiatic Greeks ot Lydia and Phrygia. The 
Ltnisians imported large ipiantitii s of the painted ceramic ware of ( ireece anil 
also imitated it m their local potteties as well. They probably imported no more 
Oreek vases than many othot civili/ed nations "t antiquity, but the fortunate 

circumstance that thev paid so 
much attention to funeral rites and 
were accustomed to provide the 
dead with so many valuable jars 
and vasts has made Ltiuria the 
richest source we have of Oreek 
vases until recently. Suffice it to 
say that prior to the excavations 
undertaken in Greece. Greek vases 
ornamented with painted figures 
were called Etruscan vases. In 
spite of the Greek inscriptions 
and signatures which thev bore, 
the enormous quantity found in 
Etruria led to the belief that they 
were manufactured in that coun- 
try. Even yet it mav be satelv 
said that nine tenths i if the painted 
vases in the collections of Greek 
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Fiff fi]0. -- Etruscan neckl.ict*. i Villa Giulia ) Romf. 
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Fig. 622. — Engraved Etruscan c-t t Villa ( iinha.i 


exaggerati. m uf cxprcssii mi 
and a taste fur cruel and 
violent gestures which re- 
veal the psychology of these 
Etruscan artists as well as 
that of their public. 

The Etruscans also had 
a technique of making pot- 
tery which was all their own. 
l his ware was entirely black 
and the i irnamentath mi was 
stamped in relief. This is cal- 
led lutc/tcro i/t/v (tig. <‘>20), 
because the paste of which it 
is made is strongly impreg- 
nated with charcoal smoke. 
These \ases were evidently 
smoked after tiring. 

Ellis buchcro ncro ware 
was made in imitation of 
metal objects such as little 
stoves, jars and cups. They 
ev en made chains c if terra- 
cotta. In spite of their fragil- 
ity these also formed part 
of the funeral equipment 
left m the tomb. Besides the 
terra-eotta imitations, the 
metal objects themselves, 
done in repoussagc. are also 
found. The Etruscans had 


an especial aptitude for this 
work which they retained up to the Roman period. The large chambers of the 
tombs which have been excavated have been tilled, often trammed, with bronze 


jars ornamented in relief, war chariots, lionize insignia set upon a frame-work 
ot wood, and beds and chairs of cast metal parts. (Plate L.i 

The sarcophagi in these chambers were found to be surrounded with metal 
objects, (some were articles ot pomp and luxury while* others were those used 
in daily life. 1 he wealth represented by these funeral offerings consisted largely 
ot bron/e. Indeed, this nation ot small, fleshy, phlegmatic men showed unusual 
ability in the quality of metal work which it produced. 

i he beds, which could be folded up, were supported bv long turned metal 
legs; the mattress rested upon bat chic asses ornamented with medallions which 
are quite typical. Often the bron/e ai tides are not cast, but are of repousse- vv irk. 
These people vvete also specialists in the art of etching or engraving line line 
drawings upon articles made of thin copper plates. This was not unlike the 
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I)anu<nis work of today. Their method 
nt' engraving was to cover the copper 
surface with wax nr bitumen. The design 
was then incised with a stylus and when 
the object was immersed in an acid 
bath , only that portion was affected 
from which the wax had been removed 
bv the engraving tool. 

The Ktiuscan tombs lui\e \ielded 
an enormous quantitv of metal articles 
engraved bv this acid process. The 
handsomest of these are the little toilet- 
boxes called The\ are made in 

the form of a cylindrical casket and were 
used by the Ktruscan ladies to hold their 
toilet articles (fig. U 2 Z). 1 hev are orna- 
mented with an engraved border both 
ala >\ (' and beh >\\ .and between w e see the 



Fig. ti‘23. — Etruscan mirror. 
( Villa Giulia.) Rome. 


same mythological subjeets as those depicted in the monumental Greek paint- 
ings which hail a world-wide leputation at that time. It seems not unlikely that 
the makers of these Ktruscan cntac handed down their designs from generation 
to generation as a simp tradition, for vvr frequently see that in soldering the en- 
graved plates, a portion of the composition has been destroyed through igno- 
rance ot its meaning. The 


Ktruscan artists also intro- 
duced subject-matter of their 
own into this engraved work, 
for we also find the character- 
istic demoniacal personages, 
the w niged beings and the fu- 
neral rites with their poetical 
interpretation ot death m 
the manner peculiar to this 



people. I heir mirrors consist- 
ed ot plates of fine polished 
steel and were decorated on 
the back with acid engrav- 
ings i fig. i)2 3 1. 

W e hav e described tin' 
architecture of the Ktruscan 
tombs, their furniture and the 
funeral objects such as vases, 
jewels and brnn/e articles, 
because we mav thus most 



readily obtain some knowl- 


edge ot this remarkable peo- 


Fig. (tit. — Restoration ot tne Etruscan temple at Falerid. 
I Villa Giulia ) Romf. 
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Fit;. Iij3 — Etruscan gate Pcrloh. 


pie whi i lived m the return ■ it' central Ita- 
ly bordering on the tcrritnrv of Rome. Al- 
th i nigh the tombs and the objec ts which 
have been preserved in them may repre- 
sent the must brilliant teatures nt Etruscan 
ci\ ili/atn m . their art was b\ no means 
cuntined to funeial architecture and the 
things pertaining to it. Their religion re- 
quired tenijiles .is well, and these were 
dedicated to the principal deities of the 
Ci reck Pantheon, espeei.ilh to the great 
triad of Jupiter. |uno and Mmeiva. who 
were also the patron gods of the C_ ap>i- 
toline at Rome. Vitruvius, an architect 
and writer of books on architecture 
of the time of Augustus, desciibes the 
Etiuseau tenqilc and points out the man- 
ner in which u ditfered from the Greek 
teni]ile. due cell a was enclosed in the 
rear of the temple and the ■ ipi'tlu ulonins 
and rear portico were lacking. There 
was a poitn o m Iouh and its eolunins 


were- more widely spaced than was the custom among the lirecks. 1 his was 
bemuse the\ supported an eniabl.itnre of wooden beams ornamented with a 
coveting ot painted t.-rra-eotta winch was nailed to the wood beneath i fig. ("1241. 
’[ in- 1 apilal was cleric ed from the boric capital, bin instead of the elaborately 
curved moulding cir echinus, its rune consisted mere ly of the aic of a cm le 
1 he column had a small base. The most prominent chatacleristic of the Etrus- 
can temple was its extremely wide lntereolumniation. A it tuple was discovered 
m Euleria of which it was p issible to make a complete restoration. Here we see 
that only two columns w 1 re employed to support the horizontal beam with its 
tena-C'.u.i coveting. We find the usual featmes of the uppei portion ol the 
Greek temple in the Etruscan, but tliev were mosth made of tcrra-i otta and arc 
excessively large. This is true' both of the acroteiia of the pediments and of the 
pieces used to close the ends of the channels between the tiles. 'This elaborate 
crest of the Etruscan temple brightly painted in red and oehie gives the strue- 
tuic an aspect all its own which is most expressive of die psychology of this 
half-Gicck. h.dt-< Uiental Italian nation. 


I hey also is instructed many gleat public works, such as walls, aqueducts 
and monumental gateways. Here, too, they show themselves to be the descend- 
ants ot the Asiatic Greeks. In this connection it should be noted that at the 


time of the gnat discoveries in Etruria 1 front 1*24 t" the middle of the century), 
the Greek cities ot Asia Minor and Lydia were still comparatively unknown and 
these resemblances passed unnoticed. It was known through the literary sources 
that Pol virtues, the tyrant ot Samos in Ionia, had tunneled through a mountain 
in order to construct a h mg aquediu t to bring water to his city, but it was only 
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recently that this subterrane- 
an aqueduct has been iden- 
tified. Xuw that we are fa- 
miliar with this work as well 
as other water-conduits ol' 

Asiatic tlreece, the resem- 
blance between them and 
those built b\ the Etruscans 
in Italy is readih recognized. 

A large number of the hvdiau- 
lic works of I.atiuni are also 
ascribed to these people, es- 
pecially the tunnels constrtu t- 
ed in order to drain lakes 
and the drainage-canals. It 
has already been noted that 
the C lo.aca Maxima at Koine 
is one of the works believed 
to hu\ e been is instructed b\ 
the Etruscan kings. These 
co\ered channels were cut 
out of the rock where it was 
sufficiently firm, but when- 
the earth was soft, they vveic 
coveied with semicircular 
\aults constructed of wedge- 
shaped blocks of stone Tor this reason, before the discot ery of arched vaults 
in tilt' Orient, in Chaldea and Assyria, the Etruscans were credited with being 
the great engineers of antiquity who discovered the pimeiple of the arch. This 
of course is no longn believed to be the i ase, but there is, nevertheles, a ceilain 
basis ot truth in this too naive theory. It was not the Etruscans of Italy who 
invented the arch, but rather their Asiatic ancestors, or the neighbors of the 
latter in Mesopotamia. In any ease ii was the Etrusians who brought this great 
invention to the knowledge ot the early Roman architects in whose hands it 
< amt to have such tar-reaching results 

All this gives us some idea ot the extraordmarv interest which was awak- 
ened at the time ot the discovery ot the Ltruscan eitv gates with their senu- 
ciieular arches admirably constructed ot stones shaped for that puipii.se. These 
gates in the Etruscan walls are veiy ancient One at Yolteira. with three lit ads 
ornamenting the arehiv oil, is reproduced on an Etruscan sarcophagus which 
dates from the tilth century n < . at least. They evidently took great pude m the 
i eliets on the gates ot their cities ( )ne ot these, the Porta Mar/ia tit Perugia, is 
surmounted by a trie/e representing a balcony with figures on it. On another of 
the Etruscan gates ot Perugia vv e see a lYie/c which is tvpical. It is composed 
ot Ionian pilasters which an- employed much like triglyphs, and disks or shields 
are set in the spacer between them ; ti^ 
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jid n ,,t j ir< xluce "lie monumental 

^ j work of outstanding merit, such 

; as we hat e seen to be the ease 

portico ^ i with almost every other rivili/a- 

: i tion of antiquity. I heir bron/es, 

A * ! ■' vases, reliefs, tombs and walls are 

W B i 

admirable, but we can not coin- 

Fig. 627. — Plan of the temple pare these with the great temples 

of Fortuna Virihs i so-called i at Rome. . ■ . , . • . 

or colossal tombs ot other ancient 

nations, They were a branch ol 
an Asiatic race wrenched from the parent stem, and their mission in the world 
wastliat of preserving the spirit of Ionia in the western Mediterranean world 
and of inspiring with the ancient tradition of eastern Hellenism the ait ot that 
new mother of nations, the Roman Republic. 

Rome profited greatlv bv the lessons taught her by her Ktruscan neighbors. 
At first the Romans depended entirely upon the Ltruscans tor their art and 
their architects never foigot the technique which they learned trom this people. 
A new Hellenic mtluenie was soon tell, however, but this time it came trom the 
south. This was the Alexandrian art which had invaded Campania. A Luge num- 
ber of the great patrician families <.t Rome had lands and country homes on the 
Gulf of Naples, where they i ante into touch with Ih Ucmstic art and customs. 

l’i '//in 'll, t h e am lent 

si 

"s l’uteoh, w as a colonv 

ol Alexandria and 1 e- 

< it\ t ame famous 

^ 1 medians, dancers and 

'i^v | j Alcxan- 

jj 'j ^ ; h- 1 

' 'j. 1 Alexandria must have 

J® 

t'*' Jiff 

— jf-w. J; .--j ^ f ological cxiiloiation m 

. ; ~'p L ' =* - Alexandria have been 
' ^ ^ ^ ^ |nsigmhem find 

l-Ttr. ios.- Temnle of Furtuna Virilis at Rome. the small bi'mi/is and 
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Fig. i>JS. - Temple of Furtuna Virilis at Rome. 
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figurines of >iiij > cii ma\ be c< >{ > nt 
Alexandrian models. 

Rome, with her austere republican 
traditions, attempted tn resist tliis ima- 
sii.ni ut the licentious customs and sen- 
sual artistic themes of Alexandria, but 
long before the time of Augustus the 
Roman patricians became the possessors 
of latge collections of pictures and stat- 
ues reflecting the culture of the east. 1 he 
conquest of the generals of the Repub- 
lic in the Oiituit, the capture of Corinth 
and tsvrat use, yielded enormous quanti- 
ties of plunder, much of 1. consisting , , [ 
works of art. which coiitiibuted to the 
ai tistic ( ducat ion of Rome. Xc \ ertheless. 
few of tlu“ buildings and sculptmes o| 
the period of the Republic are still in 
existence. The great city was practically 
lebuill from top to bottom by the etn- 
pcrois win i w ere ambitious to lmniortal- 
l/e their names and win public fax or by 
ineans of a laxisli building program. The 
same is true of the cities of I.atium. 

The Doric temple of Hercules at Lori is 
still preserved (fig. bad). Its tall graceful 
columns and the plain mouldings of its 
entablature are peifectly m actual with 
the lighter character assumed by the I )m ic order in Ionian kinds in the second 
century ii.c. Its front portn o, with four columns on the fat;ade, was roofed with 
wood and the projecting stone blocks which support ’d the beams are still to In- 
seen. It was mut'h more spacious than the portico ol the ordinary Doric temple. 
Ktrusean influence and that of the Hellenistic art of Asia Minor are to be seen 
m ex cry detail of this temple at (. on. 

In Rome itself tile so-t ailed temple of hortuna Yirilis has been preserved 
almost intact. \ his, too, surely dates limn the pciiod ol the Republic. It has 
been somewhat disfigured by enclosing its tront portico in order to transform it 
into a church digs. 027, 02S and ibui. It is pseudoporiptcral, that is, instead of 
being completely surrounded by a peristyle, only semidetached columns ate 
earned round the wails of tlu-nV/ij’. The columns of the portico were comple- 
tely - detached, but they are now incorporated in the modern wall which distig- 
un s the structure The capitals of the columns a 10 Ionic and curxed palmettos 
piojcet from the \olutes in piectsely the same manner as those of the temple ol 
1 ’riene. the details of which are reproduced in figure 550. If the various features 
of these buildings be compared, it will lie readily seen that both show the in- 
fluence of Ilermogenes, an an lliteet and writer of Asia Minor whoso works 



Fi.e. — Detail of tlie temple 
of Fortuna Yirilis. at Rome. 
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were copied b\ Vitruvius. 
Xnt far from the temple <>t 
Fortuna Yirilis the remains 
of two other ancient temples 
hate been discovered. They 
were on tlu- old Forum l>oa- 
rium and their great bases are 
still to be seen. All three wore 
set on high bases like that ot 
the tem[ile of Fortuna Yirilis, 
a traditional leatiue of main 
of the Ftruscan temples as 
well. Such a base was called a 
podium and it supported the 
entile temple. This is a genu- 
inely Latin feature and one 
of the most ouoinal of those 
preserved in the later temples 
of the Imperial period, for 
these also were set upon a 
great base with a staiiwav 
in liont which ascended be- 
tween two walls. 

As a usual thing, the i inly 
ornamentation of the poJtum 
an upper and lower moulding, as in the t use of the temple of Fortuna Yi- 
i tig. * >2 tS ) . bi unetimes, however, they also added a ti ie/e. 1 his was divided b\ 




Fig. 630. — Podium of the temple at Palestrina. Lire \i. 
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Fig. 634. — Monument to Bibulus. Rome. 


ing; although their 
design is that of the 
Greek C o r i n t h i a n 
order, they are very 
rudely carted and not 
gracefully propor- 
tioned. The acanthus 
leases do not possess 
the delicate perlectii at 
of the Greek models 
from which they are 
copied. These circular 
temples are a scry 
characteristic feature 


of Roman art. It may 

be that the popularity of this form of temple was due to some tradition per- 
petuating the shape of the huts of the primitiv e Latin people. 


\ cry similar was the circular tomph 
cated to Vesta There is another which n 



Fig. 63o. — Theatre of Marcellas. Rcimi . 


in die Forum which was also dedi- 
n\ have been built under the Empire, 
but which preserves the same type. 
It is still in an excellent state of 
preservation and stands near the 
I ilier. 'I his temple is still known as 
the temple of Vesta (Jig- <'>331. It 
was built ot marble and is conse- 
quently finer in its details than the 
i me at Ti v < hi. 

In addition to their temples, 
the Romans began at an early peri- 
od, soon after the establishment of 
the Republic', to erect monuments 
m honor ot some illustrious man oi 
in i*i i m me nii >rati< >n ot s«>nic °rcat 
event. During the course of the 
exiavations tor the m o n u men t of 
\ icloi Emmanuel at Rome, tlicv 
discovered the ruins of a small rec- 
tangular building which was the 
venerable forerunner of the many 
In mi n ary columns, triumphal arches, 
statues and trophies which the an- 
cient Romans nev er ceased to erect 
dining the long centuries of the Re- 
public and the Empire, This was the 
famous aedicula set up outside 
the Porta Flaminia m honor of a 
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Fis. l>36. —Restoration of ttie Capitoline, tlie Tabularmm, and the temples at the west 
end of the Roman Forum. 

1. Temple of Jupiter Capitolinas . - Temple of Saturn. — 3. Temple of Concord.— 4. Tabulariuni. 


tribune of the plebs named liibulus. The little monument was dedicated to him 
by the city in recognition of his services (fig. 044 1. It was set upon a base or 
podium not unlike those of the temples and 
was ornamented with modest mouldings and 

pilasters carved in the stone blocks of which „ ■ 

it was constructed. In spite of its plain design, . 4 

it offers a number of features characteristic of /T 

Roman art. such a>> the shields on the walls " 

and the frie/e oi^ bun who. or ox-skulls, alter- 

man architecture began to appear during the 
Republic. I his was the superimpositinn of the ^ 

portion of the building. The second story was , 4 ^ 

ornamented in the loine style, and at times ,1 hit /_' ’’ ; 

third stor\ was added which was finished with ■ ~- s w hlj ip- r 

..,• r . , I ..1 11,,, I \ .nntl.i-i pi' ft 4 J 

P fc EX ~ i 

*- ' ‘ - h r 

pie elements employed bv the Greeks in a one 
story building like a temple. An excellent ex.im- 
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Fig.lxtS —Terra-cotta head from 
the decoration of an Etruscan temple. 
(Villa Giulia.) Ro'iF. 


pic of this combination of the different 
orders of architecture is to be seen in the 
theatre constructed by Marcellas during 
the last years of the Republic, for extensive 
remains of this structure are still standing 
at Rome. The first example of this type, 
however, was an ancient building which 
was destroyed before the end of the Re- 
public. This was the old Tabularium, or 
hall of records, which extended across the 
valley of the Forum just below the Capi- 
toline (tig. <>571. Some of its arches are 
still to be seen incorporated in the me- 
diaeval walls of the building which now 
occupies its site. 

Up to the present time the basilica 
has been considered the earliest type of 
monument which was original with th<* an- 
cient Romans. This was a public building 


utilised bv assemblies of people and where contracts were made. Jt also con- 



tained a tribunal which settled disputes between 
litigants and corresponded to our own civil 
courts. As its character was both civil and relig- 
ious, the basilica seemed to symbolize the 
social organization of Rome. Nevertheless, its 
origin is to be sought in the Orient We have 
already seen that the basilica at J’ergamum was 
a broad Colonnade which served as a general 
meeting [dace, behind which the library was 
located. At Rome the basilica became a hall, 
but this arrangement is laigelv derived from the 
double colonnades of Hellenistic architecture. 
In the Orient the basilica often consisted of a 
colonnade ot two naves or passage wavs which 
were never enclosed within walls. At Rome, 
however, the basilica contained a nave and two 
aisles The nave was much larger than the aisles 
and was really a huge hall with a colonnade on 
either side. I he fust Roman basilica was built 
by the censor, Fulvius Aemihus, 111 the year 
1 7< 1 me- It remained under the patronage ot the 
family and they took pride in restoring it dur- 
ing the succeeding centuries, so it was always 
called the basilica Hilv ia-Aemilin. It lav on one 


Fes'. i)3!i. — Roman portrait bust 
ofllie Republican period. (Vatican . 1 


side of the Forum. "L ite ruins that are now being 
excavated belong to another building con- 



Fig. IU2.— Portrait sculpture of Brutus < so-called) 
( Capilt nine Museum . ) 


Fig. (>43. — Portrait sculpture of an old man. 
Period of tlie Republic. ( Vatican ) 


to 1)0 seen, but the statue itself has disappeared The indications are that it was 
a standing figure resembling the Greek funeral statues. Nmv that the world is so 
familiar with the many Greek portrait statues of persons of note, poets, orators, 
and e\en private individuals, the realism of the Roman portrait sculptors is not 
si surprising, but until recently it has been considered a trail peculiar to the 
new art which grew up m Rome, f rom the very first, however, this art pos- 
sessed a number of features which were purely Roman. 1 ’liny tells us of the 
• rreat number of sculptures which were preserved down to the fust century u.C., 
owine to the religious veneration with which they were regarded. This anti- 
quary displays much curiosity regarding problems of archaelogieal research and 
discusses the question as to how much of the style of the statues of Rome was 
purely Roman and what its character really was. To give us some idea of the 
earlv and simpler productions of Roman art, we have only the portrait head ut 
a \'nun» <drl crowned with laurel. This is an original and not a copy (fig. 0501. 
It was carved from the volcanic stone of Latium and is now in the Vatican. 

The Romans first learned the technique of broii/e-c asting from the Etruscans 
who were past masters of this art. Indeed, it may be said to have been the na- 
tional art of Etruria. Here, too. the subject matter was frequently taken from 
Greek sources The magnificent bron/e head of the statue ot Sleep reproduced 
in the previous chapter (lig 508) was discovered in Etruria and it was probably 
carved there. The famous bron/e wolf with the twins Romulus and Remus, 
which was always looked upon as the palladium of Rome, was doubtless east 
tor the Romans bv the- bron/e-workers of Etruria at a time when the former 
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still turned to their neighbors for 
works 0401. 

also the excellent statue called 1 lie - *£* 

aHHj/ 

Orator in the Museum ot r lorence. 71' r 

This was found in Lake 1 rasimene ^ijjjf Pffc d 7 ' ^ 

and its style is purely Etruscan. It ^ | 

great tribunes ot the Roman Re- 

public The eves are hollowed out, j^K 

and although they probable had i: wH| ^ 

enamel pupils onginalK. the dark *izH E 

cavities really add to the expression 'Sul «Bi 

(tig. 1141 ). Among these famous ex- jWTjinv " 

amples ot bron/e-woik, we slnmld ^Jk. 

also mention a ninth latei work 9 '^ 

which may be purely Roman. 1 his W* 

is the hea 1 which was supposed by * jf 

the students of the Renaissance to J 

be a portrait of Ilrutus. the great 

tribune who expelled from Rome -4 * 

tlie dc scendants ot the Etruscan .• „. . , , , , , ,. ,, 

t- it;. G44. - Portrait head of Julius Caesar, 
kings i tig. 042 1 . The hmitati. ms im- f British Museum.) 

posed by the technique of bron/e- 

work soon ceased to satisfy the Roman people. The same was true of the sculp- 
tures of common stone, and they turned to marble which was not lacking in 
Italy. A11 expressive realism still continued to be the dominant note; one admi- 
rable statue is that of an old man with a wrinkled face whose sunken lips betray 
the loss of his teeth dig. 043). Resides these portraits of prbate individuals, we 
begin to see public statues of the great men of the last years of the Republic. 
The most famous is that of Rompey . now in the Palazzo Spudu. It was discov- 
ered on the site of the C uria and there is a spot on the thigh of the figure which 
is exactlv the color of marble stained bv blood. For this reason it is believed 


[-' 1 ;. 644 . - Portrait head of Julius Caesar. 
(British Museum.) 


to be the \ er\ statue of Pompev against which Julius Caesar leaned when he 
fell beneath the daggers of the conspirators. At all events, tills statue is of the 
style ot the Republic and has still something of the impersonal character of the 
Greek statues of the same period. The weight of the bodv rests upon one foot 
as in the tv pe 1 >1 the Greek athlete. ( >ne hand is extended like The ( )rat< u' in the 
Museum at Florence. The lace is cold and almost ugly because of its baldness. 
It is verv different from the face of Caesar of whom we have a number of portrait 
heads. Here we see accentuated the nervous nature and ill health of a man 


who maintained hiniM’ll bv sheer force of will dig. 044k 

Nevertheless, we are still very ignorant regarding the art ot this period and 
we do not vet know how much of it was Roman and how much borrowed 


from her neighbors. When the Romans conquered Etruria the statues ot the 
gods and the ex-tutus of the Etruscan temples weie carried off as trophies. Alter 
the capture of Volsmii bv the Romans in 205 b.c., nut less than two thousand 
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Ini's bir> ami (UH — The Diana of Pompeii 


bronze statues were brought to Rome. The problem is complicated still further 
by the fact that the Roman aitists were also the pupils of the purely Hellenic 
Greeks of southern Jtah. Rotten was sent to every part of the peninsula from 
Cumae, the oldest Greek colony m Italy, founded as tar back as the ninth 
century liar. These t'umaean \ases are unmistakable and found in all the Ktrus- 
can cemetci ics. Later, dining the classical period, the Greek colonies in the 
extreme south ot Italy , 1 arentum. Crotona and l.ocii, offered tis complete a 

picture' of Greek lift' as any ot the cities oft, recce'. Rome', however, was still too 
undeveloped to profit by the example ot these cities. 

In Xaplc's a local school of sculpture »ri vv up whic h copied tin Alexan- 
diian models so highly prized by tin- Roman collectois of tin' Republic. Some 
vvi irksln 'ps even went so tar as to | ,r. .duce tv pes and c om posit ions ot their own 
whic h were 1 not without interest. ( >nr peculiarity ot this school of sculpture, 
which seems rather odd. was an inclination to imitate the work of the archaic 
schools • >1 Greec r A large number ot statues and i c lids liuv c cotnc (low u to us 
from this pi riod in which vve find the naive and rigid Ointment of (olds of dra- 
perv and the zigzag unangeineiit ot the borders together with the lifeless atti- 
tudes and gestures rliarut teiistie ot eaily liriek ait. In some cases it is ex- 
tremely dlllieult to tell whether they are actual copies o| sixth i cntili v originals 
dating from a time when the ( rreck sculptors vvere not vet sure of their tech- 
nique. or whether they are clever pastiches of the sculptors of the’ Hellenistic 
school ot Naples. 1 lie most Unions .it these statues is the I liana of Roilipeti 
i ti"s. 04 ; and 0401. I iim is an imitation ot the nan e and labored manner 111 
which the arc' hair sc ulptors attempted t. > represent a mov mo figure. The stereo- 
typed smile, the huge eyes, and tin- symmetrical arrangement of the hair show 
plainly the pains the sculptor has taken to produce the chert of a vciv an- 



Fig. (H7. — Group of [pliuem.i ami Orestes 
i Museum ilt'/U ■ Ter me.) Rmti 


Fig. lifs Sun Udefonso Group 
f \tust‘um of llic Prfii/o I 


t'ifn t statue. The Diana of 1’ompen is a nioie oi less faithful r< ■/ >r< *. 1 n^'t i< >u of a 
Inst archaic original. It was probable a Otcck statue nf metal and imtv which 
had 1 teen brought to Xaples. where the\ copied it as tilt’} did the famous stat- 
ues of the classical period. Although in this ease the imitator has not succeeded 
in disguising the fact that it is a Lite copy, there are otlr-r sculptures, especial!} 
reliefs, which it is impossible to distinguish from the genuine aichaic ouginals. 

These iittempts to imitate the work "I the schools of the past indicate 
clearly that one of the characteristics of the Hellenistic school of Xaples was a 
remarkable erudition and an aieuiatc knowledge of the earlier ,u tistie t\pcs 
' 1 'he founder ot this siliool is belieu'd to hate been a Dice h named I’asiteles. 
He is known to hate been \erv \ersatde, but none ot Ins works hate surtived. 
I le was also an eiuditc writer and the authoi ot a fitetolume work on (ireek 
art which was one of the pmuipal sources of i’liin s esthetii studies I’asiteles 
seems to hate been a man of cilecfic genius and his shop had the highest it pu- 
tatioii of tin v of the period According to his hook, he followed the modern 
method of elab 'rating his work in clat. lbs pupils then copied it m marble 
( file of the latter is belie t ed to hat e been the ’■'tt -phallus who signed one of the 
statues now in the \ ilia Allium, calling himself a pupil of I’asiteles. Menelaus 
was a pupil of ~>tephunus and the author of the classical composition now in the 
Museum deile I ei me. This is a group of two liguies ai tisticallv arrtmged and 
heautifullt executed i fig 0471. In spite of its elegance it has the coldness 1 liar- 
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actrristie nf these erudite srh«»«»ls which were inspired hy an admiration for the 
works, of the past rather than b\ life itself. To the same seluml belongs the 
San Ildefonso group, now in the Museum of the Prado at Madrid, it was so 
named because it was long in the palace of La Granja or >nn Jldefonso. It is 
computed ot two statues, one an imitation of the work of the archaic period, 
and the other carted in a much later st\le dig. G45 ). 

Summary. — The study of the prehistoric peoples of Italy began only recently • The territory of 
the first inhabitants of Batumi was invaded in the neolithic age by a people who probably came 
from northern Italy, who are called the Terramara people becauseCt the remains that have been 
found of their dwellings 011 piles. Rome was then founded and about the same time the Etruscans 
settled on the western coast of Italy They were the teachers of the early inhabitants of Rome. 
Their culture was Ionic. Besides their tombs, the} constructed massne walls and great hydraulic 
works Their walled cities had magnificent gates. Their temples differed from those of classical 
(ireece in their widely spaced columns and great porticos. I’nder the teaching ot the Etruscans, 
the Romans soon learned to build. Few buildings still remain from the period of the Republic and 
these are built of the volcanic stone of Latmm. We see the Doric order in the temple of Tori, the 
Ionic in that of Fortuna Yirilis. and the Corinthian in that ot Tivoli; but executed in a st\ le peculiar 
to the Romans. The Roman temple was set upon a high base called t \ podium, winch was sometimes 
ornamented. The first commemoratory monument was the aedicula dedicated to the tribune, Bib- 
ulus. During the period of the Republic the Romans began the superimposition of the different 
orders of architecture The basilica was the most characteristic public building. Portrait sculpture 
began early. The Greeks of southern Italy also influenced strongly the art of republican Rome. 
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CHAPTER X VIII 

HUMAN ART IMII.R AUt. L b 1 Us A Nil 1 H L I LUI'IAN fcMPfcKORs. IIlU.l.MsIti \KI 

w f<« > \n . — ut.rsiw \ r i . — mi: roman norsr. iuia ui HinmimN. 

I’ORIRAII blUllA. — AlillUh 01 LIXIKN. 

I x the pretious chapter \vc timed the growth of the great public works 
limine the hist years ofthe Republic. Caesar not only personalis supemsed 
the erection of Ins Dasilii a Julia, but also supplied Acniilius Leptdus with funds 
Ibi the rebuilding ot the Basilica Aemilia. which was the beginning of a General 
piogrtttii of reconstruction in the Roman Forum. 11 Caesai’s career h;td not bet n 
i tit i iff s' ' earl\ , there is no doubt that he wt uild hat c carnet 1 out a large number 
ot the iinproN ements for which Augustus became famous. While the saving 
asnibed to the hitter, that he found Rome a city of buck and left it a i its of 
marble, has a ccitain basis of truth, it is not enttreh correct. As a matter of 
fact. Republican Rome was not built of brick, bill of a sott volcanic stone found 
in I.atium. Its monuments were constructed of large blocks of this gte\ stone 
which were brought Irom the neighboting quarries. lurthettnote. the beautif\ing 
ot the great ot\ w;ts not begun bv Augustus so tnuelt as it was bv the weultht 
patricians of the later Republii who had been eat t ied aw.tv by the inspiiati"t) 
the\ ret cited fi om the art ol Gteeee. Dining his long reign, Augustus con- 
structed many public wotks of ;t most uselttl nature, but to these patricians is 
rather due the credit for initiating a new eia of artistic progress. Augustus 
represents, more than ant\ lung else, the official tecognition ot the art derned 
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fruni Hellenistic sources. In 
Cicen >s famous cub my < if the 
’ i fe of Cato we hear the last 
echo of the protests "f these 
uliu \ iewed with sadness the 
disappearance of the austere 
customs of the Unman patri- 
ciate and the less of the Re- 
publican \irtues id' an callin' 
day in the i istentath ms and 
aitistic tastes id a new era. 

Augustus came mit unre- 
seivedly in fa\<>r nf Hellenis- 
tic art and put an end tn this 
\anllatinn. He, and with him 
all Runic, accepted witlmut 
iurthi-r (iiKstinn the ideas nf 
the Wreck world nt that pen- 
ml. lbs immediate successnrs 
displayi-d the same spirit, and 
although the\ niav nut have 
pnssessed the aitistic tem- 
perament nf tile fnunder nf 
the Umpire, e \ e n the un ist 
mnupt nf the hlaudian hm- 
pernrs were Idled with the 
I >11 i 1 1 1 1 n mama sn characteristic id the degenerate descendants <d p'reat families, 
l'rnm i lherms dnwii tn Claudius and Xeru tliev, rather than Augustus, rebuilt 
in maible the Immortal City. Morcov er, Unman art under the empemrs nf the 
house nt Augustus down tn the time nf \htellius always preserved a certain 
* * reek flavour. and fur this leasnn it will be treated in a chapter b\ itself 

following this period tun great d\ nastn-s , the Flavians and Antonim s 
idled an ither centurv.and it was under them that Unman ait. In this tune a 
riper product, hilly dev elnped its nwn Inrms, such as tiie gicat arched vaults 
and the ninniinieiit.il compositions seen in the new forums, public baths and 
other public building-. 1 " this pei i. .d , .f U, .man art in the second ccnturv a.u. 
we shall also devote a i liaptei. I nder the h me series of later emperors who h ,1- 
lnvved down t" the time of (. onstantinc we shall see the art of Rome declin- 
ing, imi ie it without main itHeirsting innovations, and evolving the f inns out 
' d \\ lin h gt evv the ai t i d tile Midi I le Ayes We shall <h\i»te the last t haptcr of 
this bind stiulv of Roman ait to this period, which mat be considered as lasting 
until the foundation oft onstantnu >plr. 

Dining the lust pei iod. which extended almost until the end of the fust 
lentury v.l> . Rome was i ecognued as the new capital of the world, so we can 
readily understand how artists would Mock to this city front all the Hellenistic 
art centres, especially sculptors One .d the must diffieult problems of the studv 
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I" is;. G52. — Decorative reliefs found at Rome. (Museum vf I'wnnu 1 

<>' this pi-rii ul is l" distinguish between wlmt was still Greek and what was 
already Roman among the wanks o| art ] > ri iduccd duiing the time 1 if Augustus. 
I he pn iblem is still tnrther n implicated l>y the fact that these 1 1 reek artists 
\\ ei 0 in turn influenced ]>y the art indigenous to Rome. In etery case there is a 
(juestii >n whether we are dealing with the work ot a Romanized Greek artist, or 
that of a 1 lelleni/ed Roman. 

As examples of the works ot the early years of the reion of Augustus, 
executed possibly by artists who had settled in Rome but who still presorted 
die spirit "f Greece, we might mention a group of beautiful reliefs discovered in 
\ arums parts of the city, some of them on the Palatine itself. They constitute 
a senes of small sculptured panels which may have served to decorate the 
walls 1 it moms. One ot these, which is exquisite, represents a theme already 
portrayed in the ancient Greek paintings; this is the resc ue of Andromeda by 
Perseus (Jig. 051). Flic beautiful maiden descends some wet rocky steps toward 
the hem. The sea-monster lies at her feet, a testimony of the conflict that litis |ust 
taken place, but we are not so impressed In the heroic exploit as In tile sophis- 
ti< ati'd grace with which tilt- two meet. I lie young man extends Ins arm as 
the maiden approaches 111 gratitude for her rescue. Tunic and mantle fall 111 
paiallel folds with a delicate beauty often found in nature itself, as in the lint s 
of a beautiful feather or an open flower. Another of tin se 1 chefs represents 
Rnthmimi sleeping. 1 lie youth 1 eposes easily, while Ins dog bays as if it saw 
Diana appearing in the background. Plus background is rendered with hori- 
zontal shadows winch given plastic representation of the approaching daikness 
d wo details are iioti-woi thy . the moisture on the rock 111 the Perseus relief and 
tlv shadows in that of Pndymion. Realistic effects of this sort really belong to 
the field of painting, and the artists of Greece would inner have dared to at- 
tempt them in a sculptural composition. 

lilt' same iinpiessn.n o| Hellenistic composure combined with Latin icahsin 
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Fig. 653 — Frieze from the altar of Domitius Ahenobarbus. (Louvre.) 


produced in two other charming reliefs. These are ('ailed the* Grimani reliefs 
utter their first owner. They were discovered in Rome and are now in the 
Museum of Vienna. One represents a ewe, and the other a lioness, both with 
their young ( tig. i>; A Those probably belonged to a fountain. In the back- 
ground we see the landscape so admired during the Hellenistic' period which 
still sorted as a model for the artists of Imperial Rome. In the relief with the- 
ewe, we see a shepherd s pouch hanging gracefully from a tree and the open 
door of a sheep-cot; in the other, beside the lair of the wild beast, there is an 
altar with baeehic wand and garland. 

llowcu'i, the feeling for the historic and the extreme positivism, we might 
sav the common sense, of the Romans soon demanded of their Greek masteis a 
more precise imitation of the real. 1 he most anc ient work of a historic al nature 
that is purely Roman seems to be the series of reliefs whic h have recently been 
identified as those of the frie/e ornamenting the altar of Domitius Ahenobarlnis 
m commemoration of his victory at Jlrundisium. They were discovered long ago 
and were sold at Rome and scattered. >ome are now in the Museum at Munich, 
and others are in the Louvre. It has now unfortunately been forgotten where 
they were found. 

file Munich fragments represent a group o| Nereids and 1 ritoiis accom- 
panying the chariot of Venus and Neptune. Their style is so purely Greek that 
it is customary to give them as examples of the last phase of the Hellenistic art 
of Alexandria, but m the relicts lrom the hunt ot the altar, now m the Louvre, 
we see repiesented tor the first time a scene open repeated in later Roman art. 
This is the religious sacrifice or thank-offering with which a military leader 
always began and ended a campaign. Domitius is dressed in the toga of a sac- 
rificial priest and stands to one side ot the altar to whic h the attendants lead 
the victims for the- saciitice. both Domitius and the attendants wear laurel 
wreaths. Further oil, the veterans take leave of their general. They are much 
affected and one hides his face as lie 1 leans against his horse (tigs, nyt and <154). 
This portion of the Irie/e is definitely lnstoiical and represents an actual occur- 
rence. but in the Munich 1 diets, which were a part of the same frieze*, the- Nereids 



Fig. (>54. — Frieze from the altar of Oomitius Ahenobarbus. i Lorn' re.) 

and Tritons arc nnh a tm tin dogical allusion to the na\al campaign of Domitius 
Ahcnobarbus couched in the allegorical language so dear to the heart ot the 
1 1 reek. 

In the |>ortion of tlic frie/e which is genuinely Roman, the sacrifice, it is 
evident that ('very detail is taken from the actual (went. The heads of Domitius 
and of those who accompany him are no doubt portraits. The three victims tor 
the sacrifice prescribed be Roman ritual, the pig, the sheep and the bull, are 
represented in the reverse order in this frie/e, for the ceremony was to celebrate 
the happy end of the campaign. At the beginning of such a campaign the order 
was the opposite, as we see in the reliefs > >t the handsome tribune ill the Roman 
Forum, which represent the same three victims ( tig. 6; 5 ). On the Column of 
fra jail and in the friezes of the arches of triumph, as well as 1 >11 < udinarv altai s, we 
see picturesque groups composed of the \ictinis, or Suo\ etaurilia, as they were 
railed, and the sacrificial priests. Roman art displaced an extraordinary partiali- 
ty toward this scene, w liieh expressed both the sentiment aroused by the official 
Mate religion and the glorification of the achievements of the Roman legions. 

rims from the very first, the Roman people, although pupils of the (.decks 
in their art, imposed theme s 
all their own, and these weir 
necessarily interpreted in a 
style that rvus original with 
thenisch 1 s. There is nothing 
in (ireek ait like the military 
sacrifices. An artist newly 
armed from Athens orAlex- 
andiia would find it difficult 
to execute a commission ol 
this nature, so radically f"i- 
eign to the spirit of his own 

race, ilis o y\ n natural in- Fi". 655 . — Suovetaurilia. (Rnman Forum ) 
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Fis? — Battle between Romans and Gauls. (Monument at St. Retni/ ) 


stinct \vi mill ho to interpret it in the allegi meal terms of his own imthologv. 
This feeling fur tin historical anil coniniomonitory, however. extended also 
to works of minor impoitanee. Indeed, we may say that beginning with the 
reign of Augustus, 11 is one ot the most essential characteristics of Roman art. 
We also see striking examples of this m the pro\inees. ( In the tuneial monu- 
ment called the Tomb of the Jttlii near >t. RPmy in Provence, there are a num- 
ber of reliefs representing battles between Romans and ( hulls dig. < "1510. 'I his 
appears to ha\ e been erected dicing the eatly years of the reign of Augustus 
and was almost contemporary with the scenes represented upon it. Alnoe the 
figures of the fiie/e hang garlands and masks supported bv little t lipids, all of 
which is hardly in keeping with the nnlit.uy 1 haracter ot the monument itself 
In the battle rebels, however, the arrangement of the figure-, and the confusion 
reigning among the combatants are conceiv ed with such n ahsm that the com- 
position is something entirely new 111 the development of ancient art. The fig- 
ures on the frie/c on the altar of I lomitius Ahcnobatbiis a 1 1 all in the same 
plane, but on the M. Rt my monument there is no sin h oidcilv arrangement. 
Si une • if the figures intersect 1 ithers and till are the .wn P igetln-r in the 1 , mfusu m 
"1 an actual battle 1 he relicts ot the Rt'mv monument are supposed to be 
the Work ot ;i Prieek artist, tot the ail ot the Roman lvmpue v\ as ;is vet hardly 
sure of itselt and had not aelnev ed the ti 1 him pie and facihtv of execution dis- 
played in this work, lint although the aitist may have be n a (.reek, the spirit 
of the w 1 a k is certainly Roman. We sh uld t« membei that the lati r Hellenistic 
sculptors of Pergainutn. when they wished to glorifv ;t histoiital ivint like a 
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\ i<_ t < i! v ncr ba rl ia r ia n s . 
alsvass idealized and trans- 
figured the actual tacts in 
their tragic and theatrical 
manner. I In r we beheld 
the battle itself. Jt is tiuc 
that Viet'Ty appears in the 
c 'litre raising a trcphs, and 
the let lining figure to the 
left is a pers"nihcati"ii "1 
the place, but these twe 
nivtln ih igieal elements. \ ie- 
tm\ and the Cn'/i/m h 
are the unis ones which the 
Reman artists rensistenth 
pies r\ed in their lnsteiieal 
o unpesitn ms. 

Architci ture followed 
ahuig parallel lines. Tin- 
ts pcs s\ ci e Greek. but tiles 
uneenseieusK adapted them 
t' ' the me re practical am 1 
realistic Reman spirit. A 
pi eminent example ef this 
is the faineus temple uf 
Augustus at Angera, the an- 
il. nt Anivni. which w;is a 
tireek ( it v ef As i a Mnn >r. 



Fig. CioT. Temple uf Augustus at Aucjra Ou irn 


Here we see abends semetlnng et the mllucuee exerted b\ the Reinan genius 
1 1 1 e 'll the \ei\ ] a "pic Ire ill wlnun the Remans laid learned their art dig. '1571. 
1 his ti tuple his but a single mV/, 7 Niepkmcariesliulefrenithateftheusu.il 
( neck icmpli , but tile proportions ef tin- building are diffeicnt and it is nun ii 
higln r. We Imd alreadv that fee fu great si/e lather than beautv which was 
s ' eUer, ih trimental tn Reman .11 .. 1 lie great deer seems te be merclx .111 n- 


largement ■ m a is T >ssal seale 1 4 the 1! " us i if the l-.rei litlietim and ■ 'tiler ( ■ r< 1 k 
l' 'lijil's. but "\ii tile lintel lieie is a fne/i ef twined lain el leases In. two 11 
tin- twe braeki ts w Inch support the uirnii i . 1 Ills was \er\ chaiat t< ristic ami 
was a tav elite ninament et the an Intents ef the Reman hmpire. 

The temple el Am \ ra is better knew n fei the huig inseripti' ui nir\ ed u pen 
its walls than lei its aitistii st\h. Nils insci lptieii is ealli d the ”w ill ef Augus- 
tus . i he gn at Reman einperei takes lease ef ho people and enumerates his 
campaigns, the ret irnis In- his 1 tt.vti d. and the buildings he has constructed 
dm ing his n ign. 

1 he Altai el Peace, ■ >1 .h,/ at kerne is mentiened 111 this inseriplli'ii 

in l he fell' r.ving sv> 'ids . "Ip >n rn n turn ti e.n >[ uni and l iaul. alter 1 "inph ti Is 
p. nil’s mg these pi e\ mees. the 11. ite deen ed as an ait "t th.mksgis mg terms 







Fig. (>5S. — The Ara Pads Augustue. Restoration according to Petersen. 


return that an altar should he erected upon the Campus .Martins and dedicatee! 
to the Goddess ot Peace. Here the ul'liccrs of the State, the priests and the 
Vestal Virgins should come each year to make sacrifice." Many fragments of the 
Aro Pori s were discovered during the sixteenth century and today are scattered 
in the Lom re. the Museum at Floiencc. the Vatican, the Villa Medici and the 
Museum of \ tenna. Other portions still remain in the Palazzo Piano, which was 
huilt on the site of the altar and it was believed that its base must be close to 
the foundations of this palace. The restoration of this structure was begun in 
looj by Professor Petersen, an Austrian archaeologist, lie not onlv demonstrated 
the unity of style and the common origin of all the fragments which he believed 
to be part ot the Ara 1’aeis, but also essayed a restoration of the building itself. 
With this end in \irw, lie persuaded the Italian Government to make excavations 
neni the I alazzo L iano m the hope o| discovering other fragments under- 
ground This exploration completely ployed the hypothesis of Professor Peter- 
sen. The great marble base of the Am Pori . i was found at a depth of about 
sixteen feet and new fragments of the reliefs were also discovered by means of 
tunneling under the streets m the neighboi hood. We now have an accurate 
knowledge ot the dimensions and general arrangement of this monument. The 
little temple containing the altar was set within an enclosure, around the inside 
ot which extended a colonnade 1 he most interesting feature was the 1 series of 
rebels ornamenting the walls of the temple which was set m the centre of this 
ei nti't ( tig, OvS). 

fhis aedieula was nearly square. It was hvpethral: the walls were orna- 
mented with Urn bands ot reliefs, of whii h the lower was ofspravs of acanthus 
leaves, and the upper one consisted ot the frieze which < mistitutt s the most 
important piece of Roman sculpture that has come down to us. Historians ot 
art have compared it with the I’.mathen.iie frieze from the pciistvle ot the 
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Fifj. 6.10 — Relief of f tie .-tr<; Pads. Figure symbolizing the Senatus. 
(Museum rielle Terme.) Ro.mf. 


I’at thi'ii' m in which the citizens nf Athens inarch in procession bearing the 
/(plum i»t’ Minerva. Here instead of the Olympian gods presiding in the centre 
of the fagade of the Greek temple, we see the new philosophical deities, the 
three elements. There is "Karth, crowned with ears of grain bringing forth fruits 
and cattle.” as Horace sang, and those turbulent deities. Air and Water, now at 
rest as though calmed for the time being during the yeais of Augustan peace 
(tig. On one side ot the door is this group of the new deities, on the other 

is a symbolic person representing the people or the Roman Seim/its. The last is 
an old man, still strong, clowned with laurel and with a mantle drawn over his 
head like that of a priest lie is about to sacntice the three \ictims prescribed 
b\ the ritual Tig. <">501. These two rebels are especially interesting for we tind in 
them the last echo of the Hellenistic style of Alexandria. This is true, not only 
of the throe elements, whit h lecall In their attributes and the personification of 
natuial forces the Nile group, but also ot the lelief representing the sacrifice. In 
the bat kgrouild of the latter is an idealized landscape with trees executed in the 
Alexandrian style d he shrine is also characteristic and svmboli/cs the hut of 
Romulus and Remus who preside o\et the scene from al>o\e. 

( )n the side and rear walls is tile most original portion of the frieze of the 
Am }\im. This represents a public procession led by Augustus who is dressed 
as pniitifex maxi mus and accompanied b\ the two consuls and a band of lictors. 
An interesting group follows composed ot the members of his family, the Ifm- 
pn-ss Hnia, his son-in-law, Agnppa. and Ills stepson 1 ibernis. Then come the 
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F'isj. 6WI — The family of the Emperor. Relief from the Am P<uit U'f'isi Gullcni ) 


coin I >rusiis w ith Antonia leadm” the little ( >ennanii us In the h;md|h<{ <‘><in). 
Tlieie lire two ethers who may he 1 )- .niitiiis Alienohai I ms and Maecenas, and 
behind them a train of senators and | >ati io.m> w ho tile gray eh Ln \\ 1 «.i 1 1 1 >t 0 1 in 
their togas. The procession of patruians and h i h digmtaru s of the Roman 
stale is portiuyed with a realism that is unsurpassed. and their noble beating is 
in strong contrast to the turbulent maa nt Athenians on foot and hoisebatk 
win > attend the I’anathenaie testiyal. Am it her in in >\ati' >n 111 the . Ini l\n is is the 
introduction of [mi trait sculptures. IVriiles, A sj o(si;t and die ti lends of the du - 
tatoi are not represented "ii the Parthenon lin/e, hint on tin • Am l\h / r we 
ret ooni/e not only Augustus, his n huc.es and tin women of his family, but abo 
the children who art* to play an linpoit.mt pait m the alfairs of the comma gen- 
eratii m. 

1 h ■ upper I lit /e lepresentmo- the solemn prmtssjon is separated by a 
(iretian tret Ifoin the lower /one wltuli is oinanuntid with folia”' . the tint st 
example of August. in det orative ait that has cor.n dey n to us. At the bottom a 
Ini'” 1 i enl ml el its ter ot acanthus h a\ rs melh nr and trail s[ cirent, sj ,n*ai Is into an 
club' uate system of ih In at> spirals ending in palm. tt*‘s, small leayes and th .wers. 
A mono tin se ;irt ttr.it e l u 1 him lL-1 t nis ami the swan, the lay out e bii d ot ,\p .11 o, 
win ' y\as tin jiatr. m <h ttv ot Augustus. T he l iwcr in - 1..1 is beautilullv . irnamenteU 
with these lea \ is and tloyv i s whieh lie near m .1 confused mass It is both 
1u.l1 and beautilul. and its low teliel also tontriliutis to the soft and testtul 
elfect ot this magniliei nt mai bie lias' - 1 ticys. ddl and ildc 1. Id 1 haps the most inti 1- 
isicy I 'lint; about the di t oratn e (ullage is the lively 1 < ndering ol the acanthus 
leayes Tlieie is a detp tilling to] nature which is entirely in keeping yvith the 
intense realism "f the j.oitiaits "ii the njijiei trie/e. If w e 1 ■ -mpai o the comer,- 
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tioiiali/ed acanthus leases 
nf the Greek Corinthian 
capital with the cluster nf 
shoots and leaves which 
forms the centre of this de- 
sign on tlie base of the . h\r 
!'■ ins . we see how the Re- 
man spirit imposed its own 
realism and power of anal- 
ysis upon e\en the lowt r 
foi nts of natuie. 1 he acan- 
thus h\i\es of tlie Greek 
ca 1 1 i t ;i ! are all of a si/e. 
s\ mniel rical. and in spue nf 
their beaulv, entiich imper- 
sonal. 1 lie 01 namentation 
of the . I nr l\un is. how- 
ever, aiianeed m orderly 
fashion, as if the foliage it- 
self were trained in keeping 
u ilh the de< * >r mil and s\ s- 
tem ot tlie Roman Umpire, 
and vet each sin mt is alive 
and orowinn 

W it hi m the shi ine was 
another frie/e of oarlnnds 
and laurel leaves with hints 
and flowers, all suppoitrd 
bv the typical bullocks' 
leads whit iivvi rt additional 
in the ait ot the Republic. 
These narl.mds eonstitutrd 
• >ne ■ if tlie lav I irite ill' >t 1 V es 
ot tlie eai ly ait "1 Rome. 

1 hrv tornied the ileo (ration 
"f tlie fri’vc of ilie temple 
at IT v "li and of l lie nn nin- 
menl to llibuhis We see 
them llei e ;is v\ eli. as tlioiioil 
tin' i n r eri < >r of rile little 
< c/ ti vvei c nitem lei i to loni- 
im ■ i n i 'late tin "Idet ait "| 

1\< ‘Hie. In s i i " i ! , tlie . 1/ ,/ 
/T Vi is a sllbli lie lit ■ line 
ol the* h l s 1 1 1 r v ot Roman 
art down to tin time of its 



Pius, tilit and i'll-’, t'r.mme'; a of the 
on'.m.eiitation of tlie base ot file lot I‘ucu>. 
< Museum tlclh' Icrr/h- ) It"\u 
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erection, with its recollections of Hellenistic 
tradition, its portraits which were an outgrowth 
of Etruscan realism, the garlands of the Repub- 
lic, and finally the spirit of empire triumphing 
in the family of Augustus. It is a plastic ex- 
pression of the Canih'H of Horace, with its glo- 
rification of the men who built the eternal city 
for which the poet prayed, the grandest cre- 
ation that the hand of man had \et achieved. 

Withal, the monument was a small 
one. The Parthenon, too, was not large 
compart'd with the great buildings < 
ancient world, and when we asst 
all its fragments, the . hu l ‘in is is 
seen to be still smaller. Its hand- 
some facade was only forty feet 
long and about twenty high. Nev- 
ertheless, we have here the germ 
of a new art which was to spread 
throughout the entire Empire. ( )n 
the frie/.e of a temple in far-off 
Tarragona (tig. 603) we see, only 
a little smaller, the same features 
as those of the base of the ,h\t 

the acanthus shoots curve majestically as they open in leufv 1 r< sts. and 

tendrils twine about the 
robust trunks of the v incs 
( )nly the animal life, vv hich 
enlivens the luekgioiind 
ot the base 1 if the IT mian 
shrine, is lacking 

Much of the art of tile 
Augustan Age is cliaiae- 
ten/ed by this decorative 
foliage 111 love relief. It is 
admirably modelled with 
gieat delicacy and lull ot 
realistii details which con- 
fer a S01 1 1 >f personality ' m 
every element. This deco- 
ration is soberly distnb- 
uted over the spacious 
white background and its 
v cry airangement gives it 
a new value vv Inch appeals 
strongly to the intellect. 


Fig. (i63. -Frieze of the temple of Aumistus 
T \Nli \(,0N \ 



Fiej 064 — Arch of Augustus Rimini. 
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Fig liii.'). — Circus. Maximus, m the valley between the Palatine and the Aventine. Romi . 


The in. millings are also delicate and project but little. Hat wall spaces predomi- 
nate. An excellent example is the Arch of Augustus at Rimini (tig. 004). In the 
imposing architecture of the gateway there are two new sculptural details. These 
are the handsome medallions in the triangles formed by the arch. They recall 
the delicate heads ornamenting the gold-work of the Alexandrian period. There 
tire some beautiful silver disks in the Museum of Berlin which so closely 
resemble these medallions that the comparison is decidedly confusing. 

The fondness ol the eraperms for commemorative triumphal arches, which 
became so general at a later period, began during the reigns of Augustus and 
hts immediate suet essors. I his type of monument was so well suited to the 
pride and public spirit of the Roman people that there vveie good gnuinds for 
supposing it to have been oijginal with the architects ot the Roman Fmptrc. 
\s ,i monumental t \ p o . however, the Roman arches ol ti minph vvete derived 
from Hellenistic art hitecture. Many of the proud gateways leading into the 
( .reek cities < if Asia Minor were i .f the same type as the R. .man arch > it ti iumph. 
I'niler the Roman Empire these arches were still erected at the entrant e to a 
citv. a religious enclosure ora forum, like those which stand at cither end of 
the sacra Via in the Roman Forum i the Arch of Titus and that of >eptimus 
fseverusl But we also find them isolated on the sjtot where it was de-ired to 
semali/e a historu event and on the dividing line between two provinces. Mich 
a <uite becomes a purelv commemorative monument. The scenes represented on 
the reliefs of thes>- arches attempt, so far as possible, t. > pm tray an accurate 
historical picture of the memorable event or of the illustiious man in whose 
honor the arch was erected. Ibis use ..f the ai eh began during the teign ot 
Augustus, lot vve know of one eret ted by him on the Campus Maitius vv lm h 
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has entirely disappeared. The 
same is tiui' of the arc'll ■ if 
Tiberius. The great triumphal 
arth at Orange m Provence 
isaiS'i believed t> > date from 
tin- reign of Tiberius. In its 
relicts \ve see allusions to the 
wars with the Gauls. This 
magnificent monument with 
its three arches towers above 
the highway leading into this 
little l’rovem.al town.whii h is 
noted Tor its Roman remains, 
i Plate LI. A. I 

T nder the Uaudiau Km- 
perors Rome was enriched by 
many splendid structures of a 
public nature and these now 
began to give to the eit\ the 
monumental aspect which 
reached the height c if its mag- 
nificence unde r tile' T lavians 
and Anto"in< s. Agripj >a built 
the lanioiis baths which hole 
and the h'Wc r peril on o| the building, 
latter building was construe ted in the 
colossal aqueduct, the mins of wi.ii h 
>11 S 1 1 ucti d tile (ill Us 
Maximus at the jo t o| tin Palatine dig Tib: i Xei • built another incus . >n 
the \ all callus and his lam mis Golden ! hutse. Mm latte r was a luxuuous palac e 
with gardens a joining it and it was to supplement the rather plain palace o| 
Augustus u hi cli was located on the Palatine and occupied bv the hi st cm pen u's. 
i a ill' uis among the works o| Augustus was hn foiuin which was laid ah'iigsi T 
ot the old Republican T m mu and w as a monumental arc hnectuial composition 
consisting ot a col >unude ail 1 m the bat kg round a t< tuple o| Mars. These I uu.d- 
ings extended as tar as the Porta Maminia. which led into the ( timjms Maitius, 
but little is to be 'cer. ot tin m today tor tin v he 1 iciic a ill the modern building's 
which crowd the sites oi the old l ol'llms of the T'lliperol's 

Mil! more to be regretted is the disappcaram e o| tin- It mpie ot Apollo 
\ ill 1 ll Augustus c 1 1 i ted I h side his palace on the: Palatine. 1 he excavation o| 

1 his ni> oi c i in en t a ; building is looked tor ward to with much impatience It will 
! ■lrnish us at mast with tli ■ plan and sonic details f a religious building con- 
strue tei I a Hi r a t >rec k temple 1 ui modified 1 >\ the Roman ideas ot tlm AiigUsi.ui 
period. T.\c opt li >i the . Ini f't/i is. which lift ci all is a inn structute, and the 
ce.npii' at Am via in ,\si.i. the most l'lqioitant temple of this pi mid is tlm pi- — 
v ini ia I one at .\ lilies c al l.e I the Mai son (ante I hi' temple, at leas' , has be > n 


Fig, f>i|fi. - Tnnib called the temple 
of tile Dens Redictiliis. Rmci 

lus name, but of these > nlv die poitn> 
now beneath the Pantheon remain, dim 
reign of liadnan Claudius uls i built tin 
are still tlm c luei < harm ol th ■ Roman (. ampagna, and n 
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Fig. GOT — Pyramid of Cains Cestius Romt 


marvelously preserved. (Plate 1. 1. P>. i Like the Republican temples, it is set 
ill n 1,1 a high A 'Jin m ami its plan resembles that of the temple i if Fortnna Yii ilis 
Ibr it is pseudodipteral. As in the ease of the later its portico is excessively large 
and there is no opislhojonios. It is, therefore, a purely l.tttin structure. The 
onl\ innovations are the namlsome Corinthian capitals and a finer technique 
in the outlines of the mouldings. The Maison Carree of Nunes, although its 
general arrangement is traditionally Republican, has a refinement and an ele- 
gance of proportion w Inch is almost ( .reek. Pis >v cnee vv;is pr< 'bably csT mi/ed by 
the Philhellenic patricians of the Augustan 1 >ern >d. Yit gil, in one of his Lch igties, 
describes the benev olent government of this province bv his friend tiallus. In 
Ximes itself we find the remains of 'oaths, today called the Xvmphaeum. This 
is a rectangular hall with a number of recesses ornamented with alternating 
curved and triangular pediments. Alternating gable forms 1 4 this sort are tre- 
quently found in the buildings ol Pompeii and they later came into general use 
in Roman architct tun . Pile most original teature ot the Xvmphaeiim at Ximes 
is the barrel-vault ot stone. This in itself was nothing unusual, but here it is 
reenforced at regular intervals b\ a series ot projecting at dies which have the 
same function as the transverse ribs ot the Romanesque i hurdles of the Middle 
Ages. We see, therefoie. that trim the early days ot genuinely Roman architec- 
ture load traditions all eadv existed in the pn>\ inees which were later to play 
an important part in the evolution of nit diaeval architectural styles. 
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Fig 068. — Tomb of Caecilia Metella. 
.1 ppian 1 IV///. Romp. 


Fig. 00!). — Tomb of Eurysaces. 
Fuora Porta MdS’t’ivre. Rome. 


Although there are some examples of great \uulled rents dating from this 
penod, Reman architecture under the Ciaudian Emperors did not as \et de- 
velop along the lines which it later followed. Their great admiration for Creek 
architecture caused the Romans to build their temples of great blocks of marble 
or other stone, but after the burning of Rome in the reign of N’em, the great 
quantity of broken tiles King about led to the construction of many buildings 
of these tiles, trimmed to suit the purpose. The Roman tiles were flat and com- 
posed of a selected clay, so that when their edges were cut nlf. they made 
excellent bricks. They were sit smooth that they could be laid with \ er\ little 
mortar. The smaller fragnn nts of those broken tiles were used fm i >rnamcntal 
patterns set into the wall. It is \er\ probable that this style of brick consti tui- 
tion. due to the great quantity of broken tiles on hand after the gnat lire, con- 
tinued to be the fashion for some time, and similar bricks wen made of the 

same clay as the tiles. An example of this 
type of brick construt tion is the tomb 
called the temple t if the 1 )eus Kediculus at 
Rome i fig. We see that ceituin por- 

tions of this tomb are constructed of bricks 
of a brighter red. which accentuate the 
architectural lines of the monument 

About this time the Romans began to 
elect the colossal tombs which were often 
monuments of considerable importance. 
One of these just outside the I’orta Os- 
tiensis was built of brick and stone and 
incrusted with white marble. It has the form 
of a pyramid. On one ot its faces it bears 
an inscription dedicated to a certain Cuius 
( estius (fig. (V bp). The pyramid of fains 
Cestius is an indication of the relations of 



Fig. 67(1. - Columbarium. Roui . 
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Fig. 071. -Plan of early 
Roman liouse. 


ihi-' Romans of the 
first century of the 
limpin' w ilh the 1 lel- 
Ienistic Egypt of tlie 
I’ti demies and the in- 
terest which they ti >ok 



Fig. 072. — F.arly Roman house with atrium. 


in that country. As has been noted, there was in Egypt at this time a renaissance 
of Pharaonic art in which certain traditional types were reyhed, amunt; them 
the pyramidal tomb, file height of this Roman pyramid in proportion to its 
base is no doubt due to Hellenistic influence. The 1 ‘haraonic pyramids were 
much lower. Hut. as we have shown in the fifth chapter, the pyramids of Men w 
in the . "sudan which date from the same period have the same sharply pointed 
form as the Roman pyramid. It is eyident that the pyiamidal tomb did not 
become popular at Rome. Augustus was buried in a round building erected on 
the Campus Martins. I his is now completely disfigured as the Popes conyerted 
it into the building now called the Teatro Correa. It appears to ha\e been a 
great circular struc- 
ture eroyvned by a 
tumulus of earth on 
w hich cy pi esses y\ ere 
planted. It was prob- 
ably not unlike the 
I. tru.scan tumuli, al- 
though its base was 
higher and nu >rc nn m- 
umental in ehaiacl* 1 . 

I here is a tower of 
this type 1 hi the Appi- 
an Wav w hieh is i piite 
well jireserved. Ae- 
ei irding P 1 its insciip- 

I I o n. it is the tomb 



Fig. 673. — Roman house with atrium and Hellenistic court. 
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Fig- G7t.— Decoration of the dining room of the villa of Bosco Rcale (Xac I 'oil/ Museum ) 

of Caecilia Metella, the daughter-in-law of the tiiunnir. Crassus, and conse- 
quently a contemporary of Augustus (hg. » >i >S> 1. The Coluntia turned this mass 
of masonry into a fortress during tile Middle Ages. but there is still a small 
chamber within it which contained the sarcophagus. Not only did the great 
patricians erect these splendid mausoleums, hut also the middle classes and 
even prosperous artisans as well. The tomb of the baker. Kurysuccs, with its 
great circular 1 ipenings like the do 1 >rs of an m en, is still standing just < mtside the 
Porta Maggiore 1 tig. h'xu. The upper part of the tomb of If ur\ saees is orna- 
mented with a frie/e representing the daily life of a baker At this period crema- 
tion began to be generalK practiced and we often find m 011c chamber, in the 
niches in the walls, the ashes of the members of the family and those of the 
clients and slates as well. This has been called a columbarium because the 
niches gate it the appearance of a dove-cote (tig <1701. 

We will now take up the Roman dwelling with its famous atrium, which was 
still in use down to the time of the Empire, lust as the ptincipal feature of the 
Greek house was its central couit, as we hate seen in the houses of I >ch>s and 
Priene, so the central element of the Roman house was the atrium. This was a 
covered room with an opening in the roof called the inipluiium. The latter ad- 
mitted the light and the rain as well, fortius reason there was a shallow cistern 
directly beneath the impluvium (ligs. 1I71 and 072). The roof of the atrium was 
supported by two mam beams extending from wall to wall and by two lesser 
ones. The four formed the square of the opening, or unpluviu'n. thus dispensing 
with til' • columns characteristic of the court of the Greek dwelling. This central 
element, the atrium, was the most typical If attire of the house of the Republican 
period. It was more enclosed and possessed more privacy than the sunny court 
of the Greek house. It seems not unlikely that at first the Latin house i oiisisted 
onh of the atiium. buch a house with an opening in the root would be a natuial 
development of the primitive huts of the shepherds of Latium, which uic coni- 
cal in shape and have an opening in the root. 

This Roman housm consisting only of the atmmi. would have but a single 



Fig. 075. — Decoration of the Houm.* of Li\ 1 a. First, or Incrustation sti/l t 

room the whole laimlv, but it would be i*r;u Iii.iIIn enlarged by adding other 
rooms li'Min time to time A.s ;i matter of fact, it was finally Mirniimdcd In imiins 
on all tour sides, later aiV'tliei atrium was added with the r< >< mis ar< utnd it, and 
often a garden with a eohmnade as well. 

In the Augustan period, the home, like c\er\tlung else pertaining to the 
art and life of the Romans, was atfeeted by the penetration of 1 lelleni.stit ideas, 
and a court surrounded In columns was added. This was the arrangement nl 
the so-called House of l.ma on the Palatine. It was the residence of some pri- 
son c loselv emmet ted with the linpenai I'ainiK, possibh Liua or ( lermanicus, 
and was preserved beiatise of the \eneiation m which it was held, although it 
was embodied in the gieat buildings which grew tip anuind it. In the largest of 
the houses of Pompeii, the so-called I louse ot the faun, we see the saint' two 

features. I here are two doors opening on the street. One is the entrance to a 

small \estibule leading to an atimm of the tiadilioiiul Roman t\pc with an 

iniphtviinn in the ceiitte. I lie olhei is at the end of a conidor and leads to a 

court sunounded In a colonnade in the Greek st\le. 

Pile House of the faun is icalh a palace It Inis another largei oiurt m tin 
rear which is almost as wide as the house itsell ( hi thiee sides ot this lourt are 
living rooms and behind it, a large gaith n which, also has a colonnade. It is inter- 
i sting to note tliat tin- progies'i\ c ow nei ot Mteli a splendid home should take 
pains to presen e the one t\ piealh Roman feature, the atritim, although he had 
accepted the newer Greek lashion m the other parts . .1 his handsome dwelling 
t fig. 'iff) 

HiSTok\ ui \nr. \ i. 27. 
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J'he atrium and triclin- 
ium ut tlit* houses of the Re- 
public were sometimes orna- 
mented with marble up to 
a certain height, but oftener 
with painted stucco for econ- 
omy's sake (tin. 674). This 
was richly painted. The wall 
either was or pretended to 
be ot colored marble with 
painted mouldings. Frequent- 
ly doors and pilasters were 
painted in. but thee preserved 
the effect ot a wall decoration. 
This is known as the first 
style of Roman decoration, 
and indeed it may hate been 
ot 1 lelh nistic or Alexandrian 
origin. As these Roman styles 
of decoration hat e been stud- 
ied at I’omptn more than 
elsewhere, they are called 
I’ompeuan sty les of minul 
decoration. The first Pom- 
peiian style, then, is tailed 
the Incrustation style, dented 


I'm. 1,711 - Second, or Architectural mile ot mural 
decoration Pompiii. 


Irom ent'./a. a slab ot marble 


The second style of dec- 
oration ot the 1’oinpeiian houses appeared somewhat later than the fmnista- 
tion style. It is called the Archill lural style because it consists of an architec- 
tural (lesion m which an ctfect of persp c elite is partis aihietcd. Idle idea is 
logical as the columns and othei ai ehiteetural leatures realls seem to be detach- 
( d Rom the wall and create an impression of depth, making tire loom appear 
peret ptibly larger fhg, 070 1. 

ills second sttle is etidcntly deiited from the first. In the earlier Republi- 
can houses the decoration is ters plain and merely represents panels, etc. Hut 
ai ehiteetural leatmes wen’ soon introduced in order to obtain a pcrspectn e. 
1 he decor ati, .11 oi the House ot I.itia on the Palatine represents a transition 
hum one style to the other, lor some parts are in the Arehitei tural style, while 
others, like tne Ir/CiH/ntni. are painted in the Incrustation style. Thcie is a 
ehaimmg mural design consisting of a combination of pilasters and garlands of 
lea\ es and fruits 1 fig 07 5 1. similar to those from tile inter ior of the _ Ira I'ac/s. 

I he Architectural s’ylc became ni"ie and more accentuated as time went 
cm I he 1 olumns were made to stand out in a more realistic mannci and between 
they painted land.se apes or w indows with ligurcsinthe background. To c.ui\ 










I 1*4 (,?7 — Third. ur Oruite style ot Uecordtion. Pomi m. 


out tiie idea more completely, the enure wall was finally divided into panels 
between the painted columns or pilasters, and in each panel was an elaborate 
composition. In one of the Imperial \ illas situated outside the walls of Rome a 
rather exaggerated effect is produced The entire wall is ornamented with the 
pie lure of a flowery thicket. Hraei fill tiees rise to the ceiling, and among them 
are birds of many colors. 'Mil's can hardly be called the Architectural style, but 
the decorative principle is the same It is an attempt to make the room seem 
larger by means of tin mural decoration. 

The third st\le of Roman mural decoration is named the Ornate st vie. Here 
t he illusion of depth is no longer attempted. Idle w hole wall lias a uni lb i m tone 
of white, black, or the blight red called Pompeiian red. From this baekgiound 
stand out a thousand miniature decorations nig. u;p. There are fne/es of gar- 
lands, verb a! bands of the' same intertwined, masks, little baskets, and ospc - 
cully. hanging diapeiies idles - are all harmoniously arranged, their colors 
softening the \i\id tone of the wall itself. Idle richest elements of the Ornate 
\t tVC an tile bands. 1 liese are ornamented with (. lipids placing and scene-, of a 
eariealm al nature. It is \ cry probable that such fi lives had their origin in the 
paintings -m glass which, as we hace alieady seen, were a feature ot tile mteuor 
d -(..lalioii ol Alex.indiia. it is ilitneult to explain in am other wav the almost 
micioscopic linen, s.s < .1 d tail which si ems rather unsuited to a fresco. The 
(hiue i/i/i seems to ha\ e bee n tile tasliioii during the reign of Xero, Ibr the 
tragi. l.-iits of stucco and tie- treseo--s of his ('mlden House pieseice traces ot 
t his ilnrd s\ steal of mural dec .nation Tills buifiiig was concerted later into tile 
bast iiu-ni . if ill.- II itlis of Ttbts (tig i'rS 





Fig. U7s, — Fresco in the (jolden House of Nero. Third, or Ornate btnle. 


The paintings nt tin- Cmlil. n I l"Use were disc, a ( red in the time of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, and they i xerted a |m\vi rful influence u | >■ >n the decratiw 
.styles nf the Renaissance dunno the sixteenth century. As these decuraU d 
moms were discovered under the [laths nf Titus and below the le\el nf the 
••round, thev form a series nf prutt.ies, and fur this reason some "f their mna- 
inental features were railed g/v/t^ro. or endesqne. The elements nf Rcnatssanee 

demnitix e desirpos were lares - 
ly derived frnm the Ornate 
\t\U\ liecause must nf the 
nther mutal decorations at 
Kijtnt and tlm.se nf Pmnpeii 
were as yet unknown, with 
their \ast store nf deenrathe 
themes "f the \arimis Kunian 
sty les 

Theie was also a fourth 
styh "I initial deenra 1 1 < m. 

1 his was adopted during the 
last d;i\s nf I’mnpeii, that is, 
about the end of the li rst 
century \.i ;iml is the style 
kno n as lllusinnism. It mak< s 
no pretension nt naturalness 
as do the first and second 
styles, hi obtain ;i nchi r 
effect, architectural elements 
are painted m, little Columns, 
Fur. 0711. Woman playing tlie lj re. Bosco Resile. hie/'s, windows. < tc . . but 




H. of A. -V. I. 


Plate LI l 



Examples of the fourth, or Intricate sti/le. Pomi ui. 
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Pompeii are often the 
only copies we have ot 
famous lost works, it is 
owing to them and to 
the data furnished In 
vases and mosaics that 
we are able to form tin \ 
idea of what the Greek 
originals ieall\ were 
i fig. fj.Xo and < >S I ) 

These Pompeiian fres- 
coes should, of course, 
lie taken with much cau- 
tii m in i air study of the 
older (ricek paintings. 
The copusts often al- 
tered and mutilate.d these 
classical compositions in 
order to adapt them to 
the si/e and shape of 
their nun panels. We 
hate already seen how 
in the pi mipciian fresc 
nothing but the figure of Agamemnon remains of Timanthes" painting of the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia Often the fiaintcr made use of a well known sculptmal 
theme, and ! >y painting a statue or a relief a picture was made leprcsentmg the 
same subject. Thus in the panel reproduced m figure 070, the picture of a woman 
placing a Kre is taken from a sculptural type. The statue of a seated figure was 
discoveied at Pergaimtm which is evidentlv the model which the painter had in 
mind when lie decorated the house m Pompeii, i he piiMirein tigurt 6Si repre- 
sents Perseus tutil Andioineda as we have alrtadv seen tn the Augustan relief m 
figure 051. In the painting, however, Peiseus has the posture c haraetenstie of the 
school of Lvsippus, so the Pompeiian painter had more titan one sculpture in 
mind when he painted this picture. I here is reason, however, to believe that 
there must have existed an older jut lure "I Pi rsi us and Andromeda whit h in- 
fluents d both sculptors and painters m their ^impositions based upon til is 
subject. 

We will now pass on to the sculptures, and espci talk the f o . 1 trait statues 
i if this period 

In the . Ira I ‘act's and nthi r monuments of the Augustan primd, we have 
already noted the detailed realistic treatment and the balanced composition 
which characterized their monumental sculptures Mention has also been made 
of the historical nature of certain works and of the personification of rivers, 
springs and cities, .'sometimes these personifu ations are not of a histoiual char- 
acter. 1 he art of Rome lost in certain < ases its commemorative character and 
the ai lists and firm public took pleasure tit representations of the new local 




PORTRAIT sTATT'E> 

deities. withi >ut anvthmg definite in mind, ju.it 
ns tiie Greeks sometimes rejn esented anew the 
abstraet conceptions f >r whit h the < thnipian 
gilds sto-'d. An example of this is the marvel- 
lous telief in the I.omre. discovered on the 
Appian Wav, in which we see three matrons 
crowned with towers. They represented three 
cities; one with a pitcher symboli/ed a cit\ with 
tin abundant wat> r siipph; another iias ears 
of giain; and a third adjusting her mantle per- 
sonifies a citv noted onlv for its pomp and hoe 
of display ( lig OSji. 

Mention has alreads been made ol the im- 
poitance of portrait statues in llellemstii s< ill [ >- 
ture. In Roman ait, poitrait siulpum s become 
im in' and up ue Ireipient and tire c. .neei\ ed w ith 
a loft\ realism 1 he indiMdu.il touts ol the sub- 
icct are expressed with a certain fineness. I he 
Etruscan lealism is lombined with a ;i se\ent\ ofstvle w hit h gives these poi- 
traits a nobility till their own. Still we can not sa\ that the likeness was sacri- 
ficed in ordei to produce this effect. The In-ad of the ymng <)eta\ian found 
at ( Jstia has an earnest expression that seems almost precocious. We see already 
the thin cheeks ami concentrated ga/e of the first Emperor dig, iiS;i The head 
Irom (Jstia is that of a bo\ of onlv thirteen or fourteen. In a bron/e head found 

near Memo in the Sudan, we see 
the Youthful Emperor at the age 
of twenty-five or theieabout. The 
features tire the same and the hair 
hangs limply o\er the forehead 
This appuus to be a family portrait 
sent to a friend, possibly the go\- 
ernor of this distant pro\ ince (hg- 
uie t 3 S_j. i. It is rather remarkable 
that a portrait of the youthful Octa- 
\ itin, whom foituuatc i ireunistances 
made the new master of the world, 
should hate been earned to that 
tar-off corner of the Roman Empire 
beyond Xulna into which the out- 
posts of modern eiiih/ation ha\e 
only tecentK penetrated. 

A later poitrait of Augustus, 
iejiresented as high priest, was dis- 
covered in n.o i nn the \ ia I.abica- 
11,1. .'some of tin coloring "t this 
si uipture is still pieserved ^fig Mbs'. 
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I'm 1 lie pium; Octavian. 
Uncovered it ( isti.i. (Vatican I 


Fm list. — Augustus as a yoicm man 
Discovered near Meroe. iBnrhh Musejhi 1 
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The head is covered by 
the folds of the mantle 
of a priest and the face 
has a more reflective ex- 
pression than any other 
portrait of the first Em- 
peror. It was a fortunate 
conception and was a 
model often imitated by 
his successors. The Cae- 
sars of his own family 
and still more often the 
phih >s< tphical e m pen >rs 
of the Antonine dynasty 
took pleasure in seeing 
themselves represented 
with this plain mantle 
over their heads. This 
mantle was the only dis- 
tinguishing mark of the 
high priest who was also 
the head of the State. 

There isstillanother 
portrait of Augustus, this 
time much older. His at- 
titude is one ol command, lie is dressed as a general and appears to be address- 
ing his Hoops. His armour is ornamented with handsome reliefs which sym- 
bolize his gloiioiis reign. Caul and tytain an- humiliated; the barbarians from 
beyond the Euphrates restore the Roman eagles captured from tin’ legions of 
Crassus, and the Chariot o t the >1111 passes m its course illuminating the great 
day s ol Augustan Rome, i his statue is one ol the most precious possessions of 
the \ uticun and is called the "Augustus trom I’rima 1 ‘orta,” because it was 
found m the \ ilia ot the Empress Eiua outside the walls of Rome. The reliefs 
on the arnioui connect the date ol this statue with tiiat of the .Ira /’ar/x. It is 
evident that it is a free imitation o! the Greek. The Augustus from I’rima I’orta 
resembles 111 us attitude the I )or\ pliorus ol Polveleitus. As m the latter, the 
weight o| the body rests upon the right leg and is balanced bv the left. Instead 
ol a spear, he (.aines the baton o| a general. I he statue trom I’rima I’orta is the 
first ol a new type ol pottrait statues ol emperors in a standing position. Many 
such have been Guild vvdueh were set tip to gioritv the emperors and their 
achievements, especially in the piovinees. l hey bear armour ornamented with 
relicts and stand 111 the attitude of official speech to their troops. 

i liese are the most famous ot the portraits of Augustus, but there were a 
large number ot marbles in the various provincial museums which bore his 
ikem-ss. Plicy represent him up to the time of his early old age, when the 
wasted brow which is characteristic o| him seems hanllv able to bear the Linn 1 
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Fig. 683. — Portrait of Augustus w ith priest's mantle. 
Discovered in the Via Lubicana. Rone. 
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Fig (Hill. Tlio young Drusus < I.nleran.) 


Fig. <>01 . — Agrippina the younger. ( I 'arican.l 


Thf .same manner of wearing the hair over the torelicad appears in tiie 
portraits of Agrippa, who was connected with the family l>v marriage only, as 
well as m those ol others who were not allied t<> the Imperial family by ties <>t 
blood or mairiage. We might almost sa\ that this arrangement of tin* hair was 
charaeti-i istn of the poi trait heads, of the first period of the Kmpire. Another 


inipoitaiit di-tail was the smooth eye-balls 
piij.il was m it eai \ eil until the time of the 
Other poi traits of members of the 
Agnppinas. om of the elder Agrippina 
who was the daughter of Agrippa and 
the wife of Ciermanieus, and the other 
of tin- dissolute wife of Claudius anil the 
mother of Nero. Tlie former still wears 
the l.mg n’nglets and the short tresses at 
the najM of the neck winch were the st\ le 
during the last years of the Republic 
i tig. opJi. 1 lie hair of the hitter is parted 
as in tile | >oi traits >>t Li\ia. which is 
i hanieteristie of the portraits >>t the p--- 
imd ol Augustus and Ins immediate suc- 
cess! >rs i fig. mil i. 

We see the same coiffure on the 
beautiful Antonia, tin ■ mother of Uei ma- 
im us she is represented as the inmpli, 
Cl\tiu, using from the eahx of a llowei 
i fig < >y ? i This portiaii bust of Antonia 


like those of the Greek [portraits. The 
Anti mines. 

Imperial family are those of the two 



Fig. (j!12. - Agrippina tlie elder t Vatican.) 
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Fig. 693. —Antonia, wife of Drusus. Fig. 694. - Portrait of Mmatia Polla. 

(British Museum.) (Museum (Idle Terme.) 


in the British Museum is the most Beautiful "fall the Roman portraits. It is 
the expression of e\ery womanly grace. < hie of the breasts is partly uncovered, 
but none of the modesty and nobility of a patrician lady of Rome is lost thereby . 
This conception of a loyal personage partly tiansformed into a flower is a mar- 
\ clous combination of idealism with realistic details, such as the arrangement 
of the hair, whii h is cntitclv m the prevailing fashion of the time. Another 
beautiful portiait head is that of the unknown Mmatia Tolla, a voting girl who 
died at the age "t lourteen according to tile inseiiption found in the burial 
chamber with tin- sculpture (tig. <1(141. 

All these personages have been identified not unly In inscriptions but 
even more completely In medallions and coins. Even in the case of persons of 
set ondarv importance connected with the Imperial family it was not unusual to 
stamp hands' mie portraits . >f th< m or of t heir n latives upon medallii ms 01 coins. 
I'pon the reverse side was some allegoiical allusion to the person 01 the relief 
of some object closely associated with the deceased, if the coin or medallion 
was m memory of the dead. I hose were often made in memory of a wife or son 
who had passed away before their time. 1 pon the reverse side of the medallion 
of Agrippina we see the jiictun sipie detail of the elegant carriage in which she 
was accustomed to travel. 

In Rome, the new capital of the world, resided now all the great masters of 
the minor arts. I- n mi Alexandria ami I’ergamum came mosaic w< inkers, engravi 1 s 
of gems, and gold- and silversmiths. In these arts Rome did no more than con- 
tinue the woik o| tile Ah xaiidrian si hools. Both nobles and wealthy plebeians 
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Fi^. W5. - Pompeiian brasier. (Museum of Xap/es ) 


Fii». (»fK». — Lamp. Poni'm 


U.-1V (MOV.- t . . possess hands' >me silver piate. A nun clous treasure was disci- 
ered at Ilosc Kealc near .Naples It consisted ,.f a large number of silver cups 
and other exquisite plate which probably belonged to some membei of the Im- 
perial lam, ly, because one of the pieces bears a representation of the triumph ot 
liberals. Another treasure found at Hildesheim shows that tin prouiuial of- 
lieials and generals defending the German frontier also required a lundsonie 
talde service, even in an is dated military camp far from the capital 

1 smaller household furnishings of bronze, cast or done m repouss,.',- 
show us how exquisite was the work of the Imperial artists who manufactured 
tuern. Among the numerous objects of this sort found at I’ompvii then ,s a 
brasier suppo, ted b\ thiee launs which is paiticulaily line . fitg. G.05 1. l-.ach faun 
l "' ll|s " ,11 n,K ' 11:111,1 Wllh th( ' instinctive gesture of one who tests the air Ihe\ 
also last bron/e jars and b. autil'u! amphorae with masks of the Alexandi ian 





Figs. 1817 and (»9S Rings of the Tiberius' galley found at the Lake of Neini. 
(Museum rietle Irmw / Row . 


o.id, Pionvsus, supporting the handles. Table legs ami lamp supports end in a 

lion's paw which is typical and with a head 

abo\ c i no-. tV iHi 

Perhaps the handsomest l.i inn /es that ha\ e 
come down to us from this period are those 
which ornamented the "alley of Tiberius, sunk 
in the Lake of Xemi This is a small crater in 
the Alban hills which f< irnts a charming cu t ular 
lake called the "mirror of Diana.” The \essel 
was ;t pitasure boat ornamented with bron/cs 
and pn-cioiis marbles ( tigs. « ~»c»7 and boN). >01110 
ot tin se have been rescued from the bottom 
of tile lake, among them some tings and the 
head ol .Medusa which ornamented the plow. 

"laltcied in vaiiotis museums tlieie are 
also beautiful tumbles dating from this peiiod 
of the Empire, which still bear the stam [ » ot 
1 lellenism. t )t such is the delicate eandclabi urn 
decorated with acanthus leaves, (ormerlv in 
the Pala//o [larbeuni and now in the \ atieau 
Tie. bun The large receptacle lmin 1 in the 
garden ot .Maecenas is a reproduction ot an 
Alexandiian tvpe (lie. l ' 1 dn collection 

ot antiquities belonging to the City ot Rome 
them are fragments ot a similar toimtuin A 



r ig li'i'i.- Candelabrum Barbermi. 
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s^nting the oh >ririaiti< »n nf (jermanicus. The deified Augustus sits with Li\ia in 
the midst nf a group composed of other members of the Imperial family beneath 
the great Runian goneial who ascends to ( )lvmj»us led bv Victory. In a lowt r 
plane we see the barbarians conquered by the hero in his campaigns (fig. 705). A 
similar composition, diwded into two scenes, is seen in a cameo at Vienna which 
repiesents the triumph of Tiberius. The style of the latter is inferior and there 
is no doubt that the teehnique of gem-ear\ ing deteriorated rapidly at Rome. 


Summary. Durum tile period of Augustus we see the definite triumph of Hellenistic art at 
Rome. It is difficult to distinguish between what is Greek and what is Roman in the delicately ideal- 
ized st ries of reliefs The .4/7/ Pau& may be considered the first great monument of Roman art It is 
a small open structure enclosed by another wall forming a court surrounded by a colonnade. On the 
upper zone of the inner structure is a representation of the imperial family, the patricians and the 
senators in solemn procession, attending a ceremonial sacrifice. Below ls'a zone of foliage decora- 
tion, the realism ot which is characteristically Roman. The principles governing Augustan art are 
seen ip a temple at Tarragona and in the arcli at Rimini 'I fie most characteristic temple of this 
period is that at Ximes which still contains many traditional Latin stiuctural features particularly 
its high base or podium and the absence of a rear portico Many public works at Rome date from 
this period* the t laudiati aqueduct, the Baths ot Agripp as well as the monumental tombs such 
as the pyramid of Cams Cestius, tile mausoleum or Caeciha Metella, and the tomb ot Eurysaces. 
The Rt publican Roman house was dented from the Latin hut w ith an opening in the root For this 
reason the most important feature was the atrium, or living room which nad an opening 111 the 
middle of its roof The Greek court soon took the place of the atrium The walls were decorated 
with frescos. 111 which we can distinguish four periods or styles their obiect being to give an illu- 
sion of spaciousness A similar impressionism is noted in painted compositions ot figures Effects 
are sought by the use ot color masses In addition to the new personifications ot rivers and cities, 
sculpture is semi at its best in the portrait statues ot the personages of the Imperial family There 
were many statues of Augustus . those of Livid are scarcer; but we have many excellent portraits 
of Tib uni's Claudius and Nero as well as ot the women ot the 1 rnper 1 .il family, such as Antonia 
and AgrpPd The minor aits produced many beautiful works, such as bronzes, marble ornaments 
ind can * d gems 

Bibliography. — Th S< hrfibi k : I)te Winner Hr, nru'/i reliefs, l v bs — Kk W'u kh**i 1 . Die Wiener 
1 English translation, Roman Art. l‘H)l) ) — E Strom; Roman .Si ulptui e, 10b 7 -E Pitiksis 
Am /•*'/(■'> Auswstae. l r, 02 — Er. Sti r>\izr \* /aim Am Pact*. l'Ku - E Cm nr \i n I.e Bas-relief Ro- 
mam a uore mentations himUniqites. is c »* * -.1 Bikvnim Romisi he Ikonopraphte. IShj - A Mu 
( ioehictite der decorative Wand-materei in Pnmnet. l^J. G Roi.r.sw u dt* Die Komnnsitmn cier 
nnnwciuni-nhen 11 anihjematde. If’OJ - I'. B\k\\r.ii La ntta pompeuma seaport a presto l)o*c<i- 
reale. 1901. — F D. u\: Potnpei. cine hellcnische t>taJt tn It alien. l‘Ki7 — P. (ii suw Pnmpet, l ( >n.> — 
L. L \v 1 \m . It Pantheon e le Ter me dt Apnppa. lbyj - Di Ron \\is Lc unttchc camere (telle Tcrnie 
/ft Tito, 1\22 - F\ Mm atti* I.e navi minane sommerse net loan <// Venn. 1WW. 



Fig 703 —Grand Camee de France (Cabinet de Medaille ■>.) Puns 



Fig. 701 — The Flavian amphitheatre Romt. 
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] ii it tin' doatli "I' Xrpi and the wuis which 
of the C_ Li hi 1 Kt n Emperors, another great 


followed the reign of the last 
family of emperors and Inters 


of art inaugurated the most glorious period of the Roman Empire. Previous 


to his accession to the throne Vespasian, the 


first of the Flavian Empeiors. had long governed 
the provinces of the Orient. The campaigns of 
Titus also were largely in the Onent, the land 
of classic art and, more especially, of architec- 
ture. O'limtian, the third of the Flavians, filled 
the capital with magnificent buildings during his 
long reign. 

I’o find space lor their gieat structures, the 
Flavians made use largely of the ground occupied 
by the G ulden House of N'ero. Phis youthful 
Emperor had spent the last years of his reign in 
erecting a series of structures that were fantastic 
to the point of insanity, lie had turned the valley 
between the Caelian and Fsquilme Hills into a 



lake, covered the Velia with the guldens in which Fig 705. — Portrait of Vespasian. 


is. 


iiisiom ni \kt. 
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his colossal statue stood. and expropriated a great part nf the land nn these hills 
occupied by the residences of the patricians in order to enlarge his palace. 
These handsome pleasure houses with their gardens, now abandoned and falling 
into ruin, were utilized by the Fiaxian Emperors for their public works. Over 
that portion ut the Golden Mouse which lay upon the Palatine thev construct- 
ed a new imperial palace which was smaller and used principally for public 
lunctions. 1 hey preferred to lne in the old palace of Augustus which was still 
standing. 

On the site ot the gardens and where the Colossus of Xero stood. Ves- 
pasian and 1 itus constructed the llaxian amphitheatre, still todav the largest 
ot the ruins in Rome dig 704). It was elliptical in form as best suited to the 
combats with wild beasts and the gladitorial games for wlm h the structuie was 
destined. The amphitheatre is a type of building which we max consider gen- 
uinely Roman. 1 he old Greeks took no interest in this form of entertainment 
which was more in keeping with the spirit of the Oriental nations. The specta- 
cles of the arena are supposed to have been introduced b\ the Etruscans who 
brought this institution from their former home in Asia. Xe\ ertheless, the shape 
ot the building is derived from the Greek theatre. The amphitheatre is really 
nothing more than a combination of two theatres, and references exist to cer- 
tain double theatres in which the stages could be made to disappear, thus con- 
torting the two into one amphitheatre. J lie tiers of seats extended all the wav 
round and were dixided horizontally bv passugewats or pracchuhoncs. The 
Flavian amphitheatre, the largest in the Roman Empire, was comprised of four 



t is;. 7011 — Lower arched conidor of the Colosseum. Romi . 
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such orders of seats, and the 
highest of these was covered 
by a colonnade which ran 
round the entire top of the 
building. 

This amphitheatre was 
consti acted almost entirely 
of hewn stone. The vaults 
are ot concrete, and theie is 
a monumental open porch on 
the ground floor from which 
the stall ways ascend to the 
upper stories (Jig. fob). The 
stairways were arranged in 
such a manner that the am- 
phitheatre could be emptied 
of its forty thousand specta- 
tors in a few minutes. The 
Unmade is an example of the 
same monumental type of 
architecture as the theatie 
of Marcellus with its elegant 
suprrimposition of the finer 
orders ol arehiteclui e. 1 he lowest story is liorii, the second, Ionic, and the 
third and fourth, Corinthian, which relieves the monotony. 1'he three lower 
stones consist ot open arcades which lessen the effect of heaviness which sin h 
an enormous mass might otherwise produce (tig. 707). 

Opposite this magnificent amphiteutre, now called the Colosseum, and 111 
strong contrast to it, rises the graceful arch of triumph recording the v ietories 
ol I itii.s m Asia. We know that it was completed during the reign of Domitian. 
Its imposing site upon a spur of the hill makes it a fitting entrance to the old 
Roman Forum. To commemorate their campaigns the Flavian Emperors were 
content with a small areli constructed ,>n simple lines (tig. 708), and vet this 
monument was erected t" signali/e the memory of one of the most striking 
events in the history ol the world, the fulfilment of the prophecy of the destiuc- 
Uon ol Jerusalem, which was accomplished in the year 70 a.o. The decoration 
ot the exterior ol the arch is not extensive; them are sonic reliefs on the frieze 
and in the triangles binned by the curve of the portal, lint m the interior we see 
1 wo reliels which, although they ait untortunately somewhat mutilated, area 
living testimony of the marvelous u suits achieved b\ Human ait under the 
I' lavians. These sculptures belong to the class which w e have called historical 
relicts. On one side we see the qundiign and chariot uf the Emperor passing by 
in triumph. I wo figures precede it; one wearing a helmet and leading the horses 
appears to be the goddess, Rome; the other, which is partlv nude and has lost 
its head, appears to symbolize the Se'fii///i.\ 01 the Roman people like the similar 
figure on the frieze of the .In/ I’t/as trig 71X1). 



Fig. 708. — The Areli of Titus. Rome 
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( ) n the other 
relief we see repre- 
sented another part 
of the triumphal 
procession A group 
of attendants bear 
the spoils of the Jew- 
ish Temple as tro- 
phies t if the \v ar. We 
sec* the golden table 
tor the shevv-bread, 
the two trumpets . 

till sac till \ i SSI Is, Put 7 i>i) — Relief of the Arch of Titus. Romi 

and the lainous set- The quadra'll of the Emperor. 

en-1 u am lied i undle- 

stiek deset ibid by Josephus with its cential stem suppoiting the oth< r six 
spread out like the prongs of a tiidmt and ending in a [landlel line dig. 7 1 ( ■ i. 
A very lnteiesting feature of these two ichefs is the lutppv combination ot the 
figures iu the lull round in the foiegiound with those in low relief ill the back- 
ground. rhere is a space between the two which produces an exti uordtnury 
effect ot perspeel t\ e. There was little of this m the reliefs of the .!/,t 
and still less in the Parthenon hio/ein which all the figures wet e in the same 
plane. 1 his method ot treatment began in the Hellenistic petiod, blit it was 
not developed until the Romans worked, n out more full v in the reigns of the 
l'la\ians. I lie rebels ot the Arch ot 1 1 tus were undoubtedly polychrome, and 
this contiibuted not a little to the ibn-my eliect of perspoi tiv e. These reliefs 
eonti adict the old theoiy ot the unitonmty ot Roman art and its supposed 
slavish tullieianee to (meek methods. Not only did Roman architecture with 
its great vaulted roots pos-rss originality, but artistic technique never et used 
to progress Tn our study ot styles ot devolution we shall return to t lie vvmks of 
the times o| the klavians and Antonini s to note the improvement made in 
Roman decorative art dining this peiiod. 

I'ame re-used matenul Iras been preserv ed in the walls of the An h ot k 011- 
stantine wliieli dales li oin an earlier peiiod ilian that , f the at eh itself. Sunn 
ot these blocks of stone bear medallions of unusual brunt \ and wete e.uved m 
the time ot the Flavians. Tin s ■ represent hunting s, cues and a sui rilite iiio- 
ures 71 r and fie). It is m>t known what monument furnished them. They w, n 
long supposed to have belonged to the arch of Trajan or that of II nliiaii, and 
it was thought that some ot the Jigures could be recognised as mrmbeis of tin 1 
runuly ot tin 1 latter, but they have rrceiill, been anaio, d with more n as m to 
tlie I 1 lav ian period. Although the sculptural 1 niiiji 'sitioiis ot the reign- ■ , , lT,i|.u$ 
and Iltdiian stiil display Liaei s ot the ! [■ !h nistie deUe.n v of the Augustan 
eli ns, t'l pc aie less picture;,. [u ■ and have greater map-stv; imF , d. we mae 
that they aie in ae Imperial in chaiactei Like the 1 chefs oftiie Areli of Titus, 
these medalli ms on tin 1 An h ot Lonstantine liuv be considered the finest ex- 
amples ot Roman ait ot the latter pait ot the first century that have come down 
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1“ isC 710. - Relief on the Arch of Titus showing the spoils 
from the Jewish Temple. Hour. 


to US. ilewiks tin 
monuments alreadv 
mentioned, the 
Flavian Emperors 
erected manv other 
impoitant struct tires 
at Rome. Ov er an- 
other portion of the 
ruins ot the Holden 
House thev con- 
structed the build- 
ing now known as 
the liaths of I itus. 
A large equestrian 


statue was set up in 

honor ot Dormlian in the 1- orum, the temple on the CapUoline was restmed, and 
a mausoleum was built on the Esquiline h t the menibei s 1 4 the Imperial faimlv . 

I Ins magnificent building program was eontmued throughout Trajan's hmg 
reign. This great empemr was a native of Jtalica in Spam and was the adopted 
son ot the Emperor Nona whom he succeeded. Xeria reigned ban 1 \ long enough 
to construct the Imperial Forum which still bears his name, and some of its im- 
posing remains are still present'd. 1 lajan. however, whose loign lasted from i,S 
to 117 All., erected many magnificent buddings and monuments both at Rome 
and throughout the Empire. A typical example ot the art ot J rajan’s period is the 
handsome arch o| triumph at lienev ento, tin- ancient lienev entum, on the 
liiglnvay leading to llrundisium 1 his was constructed in 1 14 a.k to commeiiio- 
late the paternal goiemment ot this emperor. According to the mswiption t lit' 
Roman Senate conferred upon linn the title of (Jptimus Tmieeps ( hg, 7; ;) 1 he 
relit ts 1 m its outer w alls and in the ai cl 1 wav pet petuate the glory 1 if 1 rajan, the 
perlecl ruler, the just administrator and the generous father of the uti/ens ot tin 
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I’il;. 713 Traian’s Aich. Bhsi vi-xtl'm. 


Roman hmpire. i his distinguished emperor is seen m the reliefs ot the column 
in the l-'.nim whieh bears his name, taking part in the long campaigns against 
the barhaiians. lleie, mi the eontrarv, he is represented. nut as the indefatigable 
general, but as the noble law-giver frmn whose hand flow innumerable blessings 
liter the vast icgems entrusted to his rare by the immortal gods In the left, on 
the upper part c >1 i lie siiperstruetin e, i ir attic, is a lelief in whieh the t apio 'line 
triad, Jupiter, Juno and .Minerva, look down upon the geneimis deeds of 
Trajan. In the other reliefs of this art’ll we see the planting of lands to veterans, 
the promulgation of privileges to pne, ir, i es and the ret c-[iiion of delegations of 
merchants, below are nude figures with anehors representing the minor gods of 
the pi'ii t' who also witness the liberality ot the Rmperor i tig. ~i_p. 

Most interesting among these reliefs are those within the arehwav, coniine- 
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Hi' iiatiny 1 1 njaii s j site i nal i ci nment. In ’ ■ n < * < > i tic se Ik* makes a .saciihee in 
h' 1 ’I tile cm ul pi.Kcv, v, Inlc in tin* "til* r tin* populace, faimlnrh ciowcling 
ai' iund tie* Linpcn uAs %fitr. ae< hum his hem factions. The pom- bear their chil- 
ilien * in tin n sin 'iil'ici s I*, th* pi i at lav -pi*, ei \vh* ■ < xtends his hand ab"\ r their 
heads with a paternal qcstuie. 

In em.fasi to all this, as has been imp'd, his inapniin a nt forum at tin? foot 
of the ( a|)itoiine was cons, , U( ted w ith Un object of plmiiunp l i apui as a 
niilituv h-adi r, lor it c onimrmoiah s his e.iinpaipiis ap.iiust the I’aithians and 
I 'aeians ddr* aieliitm t of this Fo, inn \\ k i!i. (ite.-k, Apolh.dorus of I laniasi ns, 
and in* pr >1 dime ted til 'd o >1 m n* i d*h s., nipt, a s win. eai \ ei 1 its exqui- 
site b.ilustia*!' s am! leln fs. Innmnoi abb fiaqnn nts of surpi isinp brunts f, ,, m 
I rainn's I*..iuin are now seattei. d iiiMiip ihe i him hes and museums of Rome 
Amonp tins* ilt!> most b an'iul a;, tin* u !e in the (huirli of tin' Holy 
Apostles ilia i a the ii In I rep.odm * d in iiqum 750 and the tablets which were 
rc-us. il m tin* Arc'll d Co.istanlun- I hi- I ..Mini possessed a piainleur that was 
almost ( trn’iila! (up ft si A tiiirnpnd are'u 1 I 1 v as tin* entrance to tin* colon- 



TH AJAN's COI.l MX i | [ 

nailed court which 
constituted the ac- 
tual Forum. In its 
(vntic was an eqtus- 
tnan statue of the 
kmpci i >r The o >ui t 
was flanked on ci- 
thoi side 1 > v .1 semi- 
circular structure 
and behind it was 
the Basilica Clpin. 

The la tter was di- 
\ ided mP i a central 
na\e and tour side 
aisles lw row sot' col- 
umns. At each end 
was a tribune or 
apse (l'k l!c\oiid 
the basilica wire 
two libi a i ies (W). 
and lx tun n t h cm 
the emirt ( \ ) in 
which tile triumphal lay. 71. > - Plan ut Truimi's T otimi. Rovi . 

iliimii was crec ted. 

Inside the base ot this column is a small chamber which contained the- sar- 
cophagus ot the km pen .r. 

Behind the column was a temple dedicated to the dc-ilied kmperor. The 
entire' monumental composition remained intact down to the time of the Karba- 
ri m lma-ions ami surely tilled with awe the' Teuton honk" whose ancestors the 
oicat kmperor had compiin-d. 

hew ot the: monumc'iits of ancient Rome ha\e been more eomplc'tek de- 
stroyed than Traian's Forum, but the <jieat column abn\e Ins tomb has been 
miraeuloush presetwed with its spiial n-hefs which bear the reoucl of his enm- 
p. lions oil the Danube. 1 lante saw it theie lot as lie -anq in his iK'l'lll.l ( OIULW- 
c iui: ' I here, was recoiih'd the b >1 1 \ qhn\ ot tile R. Milan I’lince.' Aunts like 
Raphael ami Michael Anqelo diew the' liispnatioii to] the ,r maqia ic-'iit stele 
ft "in tills monument Fin • latter said, as he \n wed one of I uian's pu tutc.s, ihat 
t hi' Venetians could never nc lne\ e p ■! l'c c lion in tlieii ait. for tin \ cln 1 m a ha\c 
before th in the- Column ofl’iaian in did dm artists of Rome In a wax 'I iaj.cn s 
column maiks one of the limits auum -d b\ am'i nt art it rc sis upon a scpiam 
pc destill oil which miilt.U \ Lis .plili's arc eai \ t*. 1 in delic ate relief Als .\ e tin- Pa-e. 
like .1 crown ol kmiek ill - spir.il sene s ot ielu Is wind like a t.ipc or roluhis 

repn senlinq', one ah- r iinotlier. the eampiiiqns of the qieat Finperor ciiq. pit") 

1 he two c'nqKuinq's o-a ri.itc- kill show us tin' minute detail with whn ii the '<■ 
clients are portrayed. It should not he form.tten th.it A[iollodi rus of Damasc us, 
the aic'lutc c t and director ot the wank, hail accompanied Traian mi his militaiy 
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expedite >n. \ V c kno,v that hi supei \ ised 
the ci instruction nf the famous blidge 
across the Danuhe, .s" it .serins not un- 
likclv that his lendeung of the topogra- 
phy nfthc scenes of the vaimus battles 
is accurate, ami that many < >t the figures 
are actual portraits. The latter is cer- 
tainlv true of the figure of the Knipemr 
himself w Inch appears m it less than sev- 
enty times in the twentv -three windings 
of the spiral frie/e. Each scene is a eoii- 
tmuation of the one ] a t ceding: there is 
no division marking off one episode oi 
battle hoin another, but the figures are 
so skillulK grouped that, although the 
genual action moves stradih on, the 
meaning of each scene is easilv under- 
stood. 'I'ln-, is tin "continuous st\le 
later adopted in ( hiistianait Tiie i olos- 
sal scroll covering this column is renlh 
nothing more than an illustiated i hroni- 
ele of Id a p l n s i ampaigns ll is a book 
scnlptiin il in marble. 'I lie scenes some- 
time' have a leallsm that is extiaonlma- 
r\ and which luitigs to mind the sculp- 
tures of the Middle Ages 1 he tact is 
emphasized that we have hue the con- 
flict between Rome and the lomantie 
spirit of the barbaiian people' of the 
north, which was latei to inspile the 
artists oi mediaeval Europe. Ciioups of 
barbai ians m the (icrmau finest discuss 
willl heait-sick gestmes the course of 
events, then womi n take pan m the 
stmggle; and final K. when thin king, 
I teeeballls, tile he.ut and si ail of tile 
resistance, dies in battle, tin moon, the 
dell \ ol the barbai ia ii', up pi ai s through 
the i lords as m one of ( ("kin's pm ms. 
I’i'iiei fill scene' follow . tend the barbari- 
an chii fs pav reverence to the hmperor 
who treats the vancpiishe 1 w ith ills usual 
gineiositv. dhi picturesque camp and 
tin- scenes from military life aie ren- 
dered in a most natural mannei. but 
thr< 'tiqhi ai' this ion - liie/e c"-,eniq a 
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In the lower zone tin* River Danube is seen covered with Roman boats. The river god raises 
his head above the surface of the water to watch the Roman armv leaving its winter quarters and 
crossing the river on a bridge of boats. 

In the second 7one. on the loft, Traian addressed his troops from a tribune. On the right, the 
soldiers construct a camp In the third zone, on the right, some more soldiers dig a trench, while a 
troop of cavalry cross a small bridge of timbers. 





1'ig 717. - Naval battle. ( Ucdinacch Collection.) AUiane. 


length "I mi in: than 'Co tcet. I iajan is cut present. the chii'l actor in t'\ cry 
MiTir. Ilr is mi hand t" give Ins aid in each difficulty that arises; he directs 
the inan.li m |icis"ii, lie supei vises each piece "I engineeiing; and in battle he 
takes an active part like anv 'Idler. J hese lehets are the finest eulogy ot a 
a! eat 1 nler than can possible be imagined, llis campaigns etui be tolh'Wed step 
by step, and he is present in e\ei\ crisis ot the war, inspiring all with the cour- 
age and serene confidence ot his august personality 

besides these desenptue lelicls, this pimal, so tailions to! its sliccesstul 
wars and upright administration, witnessed the development ot a taste tor deco- 
lative sculptures ot mililarv and eivii scenes. An example ol this is the ri liel 
represt nting a naval battle which is now in the Medinaceli Collection (tig. 71“) 
d he tiie/e of the temple of Vespasian at Rome on which we see many objects 
1 mini rted with worship is also interesting. There are paterae, sacrificial axes, 



iy. 7 Is - Ineze uf the temple of Vespasian 
Capitol. Romi . 


Fiit. 710. — Fragment of the cornice of a temple 
ot T raian. T vkr u.ox \ 
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Fig. 723. — Humus's Y 11 u. Ruins of the Temple of Antinous. 


scsscd what we miy lit rail a tlmioughly mudern spirit. He 


temple together 
with a ktti-i hunt 
Hadrian request- 
ing his op ini i m, 
h c 111 a d e a f e w 
discrete cnticisms 
which were in >t 
entirely flattering 
to the work nt' his 
Imperial pupil. 

Main splendid 
mi liniments w ere 
ulsu erected in 
Egypt and the 
( frienta! pro\ inces 
through the initia- 
lly t- of Hadrian. 
This i mperur pi >s- 
was fund of travel 


and his refined eclecticism led him to admire the ancient monuments that he 


saw in the provinces and to plan to imitate them at Rome. The tiimumphal 
arch at Athens called Hadrian’s Arch still stands as a testimony of his lo\c 


for Greece. This was to he the principal entrance into a in w city which the 
Emperor planned to [mild alongside of the old "iie which had by now fallen 
into decadence. Hadrian’s aim was to construct a monument that should be 


purely Greek in character, and this is the- case with the upper portion with its 

rectangular lines. lint it seems \ cry strange 



that in spite "1 the- critical spirit of tiiis Em- 
peror, its lower part should consist of a senii- 
c ircular arc h that is altogether Roman. 

Very different is his famous y ilia outside 
of Rome which displays a tu\c for the exotic 
emphasized by its imitations ol Egyptian and 



Fig. 724. — Vaults on the Palatine. 


Fig. 725. Vault decoration in stucco. 






Fig. 72U. — Facade of the Pantheon as it appears today. Rom. 


Oiiental temples. Hadrian s Villa is halt' destroyed, hut its rums still give us an 
idea nf what this gigantic stiueture was The vaults, mm stripped of their stuc- 
C" covering. still cuter \;ist areas "f Ilnur space (ties. 722 and 7 _> 5 ) . The Impe- 
rial residence contained a theatre, large libraries, baths, quarters for the accent- 
in' illation of guests, and tt tuples dedicated to the gods of Italy and the ( trient. 
It was filled with statues and woiks of art of e\eiy sort. These vast mins are the 
Source of a 01 eat many of the antique sculptures in the museums of Koine and 
till Kurope, and the buildeis of tin Kentiissanee found it an inexhaustible quairy 
of precious nttii bles. lladiian, who reapi tl the benefit of his foster-father's con- 
quests, no doubt assembled in this palace the originals, or at least taith fill cop- 
ies, of many o| the old masterpieces of Oreek art. 

This Icmpeioi also earned out an extensive piogram ot reconstruction on 
the Palatine. The great vaulted substi uetui es. which were long believed to be 
part of the palace of Tibet ms because ol the stumps on the bricks of w hit'll they 
are composed, should be ascribed to Hadrian's period [tig. 7241. I lie architec- 
tural technique of these brick vaults covered with stucco played an important 
part in the development of the tine decoiations in this material, tor the surfaces 
of these vaults were co\ ered with figures and ornamental designs modeled in 
relief qfig. 72-). These n lid's were not alwavs painted, but vviie often set in 
panels framed bv the mouldings, m which graceful small figures modeled bs the 
Roman stucco-workers stood out from their background. 

The largest vaults were ornamented with coffers as in the dome of the 
building now called the Pantheon which is entirelv the work ol Hadrians reign 
(figs. 720 and 727). This building was erected on the site formerly occupied b\ 
the baths of Agrippa, the foundations of which arc still to be seen extending to 
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the rear (fig 728) Also a portion ot 
the poilico with its stunk porpliv- 
iv columns seems tn hate belonged 
to the baths of Agrippa. For this 
reason Hadrian inseribul the name 
of the great Augustan statesman 
on the frieze of the facade. Hut the 
interior of the circular structure 
and the great dome, 156 teet in 
diameter, rlate from Hadrian’s 
period. This hemispherical dome 
surmounting the rotunda has a 
circular opening in the centre which 
admits the light. The vault is of 
concrete strengthened by brick 
arches The cupola of the 1’antheon 
was one of the models followed In 
the aiehitects ot the Renaissance, 
llrunelleschi. the architect of the 
first dome built since ancient times 
tin Morenee), was said to lute do- 
med his principles trom this build- 
ing. and Raphael, the great painter 
and architect, made some delight- 
ful sketches of it which are still 
Fig. 727 — Restored interior of the Pantheon. , 

preserved frig. 7211). I he Pantheon 

has come down to us almost intact, 
bs pavement is that of the ancient build- 
ing. Only the niches have been modified 
s' uiiewhat m the course of its transit intuition 
into a church in order to convert them into 
chapels. In ancient bronze door has also 
been preserved. It is probable that the re- 
liefs of the latter were oiiginally gilded and 
painted in various colors, f Plate L1Y.) 

In the interior of the Pantheon we see 
that some of the lines of Greek architecture 
were pieservcd in the Corinthian pilasters 
aid the trie/es. but these features were 
1 uml lined with the vaulted construction so 
characteristic of Roman architecture. We 
obseive a like survival of the Greek oidcrs 
m the great religious buildings ot the per- 
iod following. This is the case in the temple 
"1 Antoninus and Faustina in the Roman 
Pot 11m flig. 730). the vault's! temple of the 
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>un nn thi‘ < hiiri- 
nal i lie. 7511 w it h 
its simple plan ami 
rich frie/es. and 
tmalK m the mag- 
nificent temple id' 

Neptune at Runic, 
ii" w neeupied by 
tin- Horsa. which 
may als’ > date frmn 
the time "I 11a- 
1 Irian 1 lie 7 5 2 1. 1 'he 
tall ci damns 1 4 ' the 
temple 1 d Neptune 
lest 11 pun a base 
1 it /Vi Hum which 
is in namented w ith 
111 i I i ta 1 \ ti ' iplii 's 
alternating with 
female lieiires rep- 
1 esentme t h e dil- 
ti -rent [ m >\ inces 1 if 
the l'.mpire. I’er- 
s niilii a 1 1 1 ins 1 iftlns 
sort are nneinal 
with Rmnan art. 

allh"U;_d) smile id 
these lieiires are 
ciipied limn the 
e 1 a \ C- r el 1 e I s " 1 
Athens and ha\e 
their hands P dded 
in tie' same melan- Put. 7:2!t. Doorw.ij nf the Pantheon in the sixteenth century, 
elc dy and subdued Sketc " b - v Ri| P 1,ael - 

m a n n e r. lit hers 

are mure eiue in rhaiactir and tlieii altribuu s lmm a proud display nt the 
natural tesourees nf the pn i\ ind s rept esented, especially the tribute tlie\ brine 
ti 1 the Kternal l ttv. Nunc are simph dressed in a mantle and brine- ears nf 
gram nr nlher priultn ts nf their cumin. < Ulieis, like llispania. appear in armnttr 
asthmieh reads t" [in ht the lurbaiians at the side "I Mnther Rnme. nlthmich 
thev thenisch es had mtee resisted her d' iminatn at 1 lie. 7 ; . 

C 1 inline to the tmnbs of this p ■rind, we lut\e already seen th.it Trajan was 
intern'd m his own I'm 11111, but the L\pc nl lm]ierial matisnletim inaueuiated by 
Augustus was still popular. This was aerial eireular structure with an interim 
chamber which cmitained the sarcophaous 1 he tpeantie remains of Hadrians 
tmnb are still piesened, liansfnrmed b\ the 1 ‘npes into the Castle <4 bant An- 
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Fin. 732. Base of flic temple of Neptune. Row. 

th<' Roman patricians of tins period, as this road led to Campania and Southern 
Italy, nevertheless there tire many tombs alnii« the other roads outside Rome 
like tlu' Via Latina, the Yin Tusculana and the Yia Ardeatina. 

\Ye Hi >\v come to the sculpture i T this pei i' ><1. We have already anticipated 
the discussion of this subject in our study of the ornamentation of some of the 
monuments like the Arch of Titus ami Traiati's column. An interesting relief 
commemorating one of the historical events of Hadrian's reign is reproduced in 
figure 7-0. This represents the dedication of the temple of Venus and offers tin- 
same ingenious treatment of figures in two planes giving the same illusion of 
perspective as that seen in the reliefs of the Arch of Titus. Another important 
monument erected a few veais later has also been 
piexervcd This is the triumphal column dedicated 
to Marcus Aurelius. Here the seroll-likc reliefs rep- 
resenting the campaigns of tin- Km pen ir-Philosophet 
have not the artistic vigor of those of Trajan's 
t ohunn. Carved on one ol the laces of its base is 
a remarkable relief representing the apotheosis of 
Antoninus and Faustina, whose adopted son he was. 

A winged genius bears them aloft act ompanied by 
a flying eagle on either side i tig. 7501 Two allegor- 
ical figures witness the scene, Rome seated upon a 
heap of militarv trophies, and the lih/ ot the 

Campus Martius where their bodies were burned. 

Fhe latter reclines upon the ground and rests a 
hand upon the great obelisk ot Augustus which 
stood near bv. fhe theme is the same as that of the 
cameo representing the apotheosis of Germnnicus. 
but its treatment is colder and its character is more 
official and mythological. Instead of the lifelike por- 



Fig. 733. — The Province 
of Hispania. 
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ti ruts ' if the members 
of the Imperial family, 
we see only these two 
lorin.il and idealized 
tioures. 

I n t h e relief < m 
the base of the Col- 
umn of Mat cus Aure- 
lius the silb|ect is 
pi irtiavei 1 with ti * Un- 
ity that is perhaps cx- 
cessite. and the pic- 
turesque backon mml 
of the earlier leliefs is 
laekinq. The same is 
Fig. 734. — Restoration ot Hadrian's tomb. Rom . true i if the ei immemi >- 

rati\ e sculptures now 

in the Musi uni of the Capitol which were furmcrh the ornamental panels 1. 1 
tile Anil ol Marcus Aurelius at Rome. The scenes of saetilietal eerenionies 
and triumphal processions are exei uted with a certain maonilicenec. but the\ 
suit! r from the monotony of the oflieial art of the llmpire, whit h biqantodi- 
teriorate m the middle of the second century. Net et theless. some \ er\ hand- 
some rein Is wire discolored at l.phcsus m iijiiy mar the nuns ot the oreat 
libi an. These appear to I.k Iomo to a monument < rei Led m eoiumenioration ol 
the expedition of Marcus Aurelius aqainsl the I’aithi.ms i||o, 7571. The art of 
these oificial relit Is tumid in \sia is mm h more \ loop. us than that of the Ro- 
man sculpture s ot the same period, and the niemoiy ol Hellenistic traditions is 
still to be seen in the details "I some ,,| tlv-se monuments m Asia. The hmperor 
mounts his Liiumphal chaimt. Yictmy is at the rims and Rome h ads the 
horses behind the lalti 1 is tile Sun uov.ned with ra\s, while Mutlur liaith 

w it h lu 1 In irn < it ] ilen- 
ty n < lines upon t he 
qti >11 ik 1 . I he eompi 1- 
si lb m is 11 i't lacking 
in both ai lion am 1 
orandeilr. We see in 
it a spark 1 if the art 1 if 
the seulpti ns win 1 cai- 
\ed the fiie/e ot the 
altar at I V 1 q a ni 11 111 , 
w Ini Ii the passage i 'f 
f' 1 u I 1 entui leS had lU it 
yet extinguished in 
these Asiatii citit s. 

Akin mo h the i . mu— 
menu ii.itii e 1 elii fs at 




f ig 737. - Tim AppidP Way outside Rome. Restoration 
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Fig. 73b. - Portrait statue of Nerva. luticun. 


have already noted the realistic 
head nt' Vespasian repmdueed 
in figure 70V. with the rather 
fleshv face characteiistic of the 
Flavians. These Fniperois are 
usually icpre-.entcd wearing the 
P wa, for their figures were hardly 
suited to the Imperial armour 
of the slender “Augustus from 
l’rima Porta." An excellent stat- 
ue of Xirva is presen ed m the 
Vatican (fig. 758). Here we s"e 
the type of the seated emperor 
with a mantle draped o\er the 
left shoulder and hanging down 
over the legs. This statue re- 
sembles that of Tibeiuis wlm h 
was discussed in the picvious 
chapter and is one of the finest 
works of the sculptors of this 
period. The rather \ ulnar lace 
with its wrinkled fore- 
head yams nobilits I tom 



the majestic attitude ot 
the entire figure. .More 
portraits of Trajan and 
1 ladrian lia\ccome down 
to us than of an\ other 
emperor except Augus- 
tus. The ho m an State 
was at the height of its 
power, the provinces 
overflowing with plenty, 
thanks to an able and 
paternal administrate m. 
called for statues of the 
l-.mperor The great stat- 
ue of Marcus Aurelius 
at Koine was the onlv 
equestrian statue of an 
emperor known to the 
siulptois of the Renais- 
sance, and for this reason 
all our modern eques- 
trian statues preserve 
this type i tig. 7 ad. 


Fig. 7311. Equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. Romk 
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Cities and pmvimes even built 
temples in In un ir i if the deified Lm- 
pcmrin their adulation, and statues 
of tlie Empress and other members 
of the Imperial family were in great 
demand in every part of the Empire. 
Portraits of the Empresses hare 
been identified, such as Plotina, the 



wife of Trajan, >abina. the wile Jr 

of Hadrian, and the two Faustinas, 7 f 

wives of Antoninus Pius and Mar- , 

> us Amelins k * ' "W 

l ire most famous ot the por- -* ..3 *5 f 

• ’ .z * 

traits of persons of secondare im- ' . 

portanee is that of Antinous, the 

you no P.ithynian favonte of ] la- r-'isj. 7ti> - Bust of Antinous. (Vatican i 

drian. This ( hiental youth, so noted 

tor his beauts, mwsterh mslv drowned himself in the Nile >ome obscure Asiatu 
superstition led him to believe that such a saentue would perpetuate the good 
fortune of the Emperor. Hadrian never forgot his unf'rtunate favorite, lie ele- 
vated him to the rank of a demigod and commanded a city to be built in his 
honor in Egypt. In earring his poitrait statin' the sculptors of the Emperor 
idealized it and created a 


ibscure Asiatu 


new artistic type, the last 
in classic art [ pun the 
broad shouklei s of an 
Apollo, they set the head 
• if Antinous with its sensu- 
ous face and curly baeehic 
locks, the whole constitu- 
ting a most original com- 
bination ( if manly r igc u 
and effeminate sensuality 
( tig. 740). We see Antinous 
represented in many dif- 
ferent fashions, but always 
preserving the same type. 
Wearing the mantle ot a 
priest he stands nr sits, 
sometimes in t lie attitude 
of a god, and sometimes 
bearing a wreath in the 
informal posture seen in 
tin' marvelous relief 111 
the garden of the Villa 
Albani (tig. 741 ) 



Fi^ 7H Antinous. t Villa Athani ) Romp. 
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Fi?. 74 p. - Spanish-Roman lad> with hair 
dressed in the style prevalent under the 
Antonmes. ( Museum of Madrid.) 


Later the fashion changed completely 
and in the time of Antoninus i’ius and 
Marcus Aurelius, the hair was parted 
and waved in the manner of that of the 
two Faustinas (lie. 7 46). This style prob- 
able began in the reign ot Trajan, for in 
the friezes of Trajan's Arch at lienevent' 1 
we see Victories in paiis bearing gar- 
lands, one still wearing tin high coiffure 
and the other with hei hair parted and 
waved. There is a group ■ >t mother and 
daughter in the Lhatsvvoith collection 
in Kngland also that is both beautiful 
and unusual, l lic mother still wears hei 
hair curled in a high coiffure, while 
tin- daughter has adopted the newel 
fashion ot parting and waving lu-r hair. 
1 Plate LY 1 Then there is the charming 
funeral group on the Yatii ail 111 which 
we see the figures of husband and wife 
set upon their tomb dig 747). The 
wife's hair is smoothie parted, .1 presage 


if the simplicity of the ( hnstian peiiod. 
We are touched by the affection seen in 
this group '1 he wife holds her husband s hand, unwilling 111 death to be sepa- 



Fig. 747. — Funeral group of husband and wife. (Vatican.) 





I'm. 74S. Head of an old man 
( Museum of .Yeti’ York.) 


I-'iK 74!' — Head of a man 
(.Museum of .Vein York.) 


rated from her life companion The sentiment is that expressed in the trieel 
grave-stelae, but it possesses a new dignity that is Roman. 

There are many portraits of unidentified persons carved by sculptois 
themselves unknown, both in Rome and in the provinces. 1 hese are both beau 
tiful and realistic, and date from the beginning ol the second century to its end 
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l wo purtiait heads recently acquired by the Museum at New York ha\e an 
unstudied naturalness that is marvelous (figs. 74S and 740). The portrait bust of 
a Roman citizen in the Vatican was at fust supposed to ha\e been carved during 
the last years ol the Republic because ol its realism, but the arrangement of 
the hair and the smooth lace show it to be the work of the tune of Trajan. 
Another indication of this period is the shape of the bust itself and the* manner 
in which the front of the breast is cut off. In the busts ol the reign of Augustus 
the head is accompanied only by the neck and the upper portion ot the breast, 
but as time went on more and more of tiie breast was added, until finally we see 
a considerable portion of the torso. I he manner of caning the eyes is also cha- 
racteristic of Hadrian's time. Not only is the pupil outlined, but there is a small 

unity in the centre which makes a shad- 
ow as in figure 75 1 - i his was done not 
only at the capital, but also in all the 
provincial centres. In the latter we find 
excellent portraits ot local persons of 
note which date from this period, and 
which were undoubtedly cat vod by pro- 
vincial sculptors. 

I he portrait of a Spanish lady is re- 
produced in figure 74b), but a large gallery 
could be tilled with provincial portraits 
ot the second century w Inch have conic 
down to us. and each is typical of the 
locality in w hich it was found. The feeling 
of Roman seulptois for realism caused 
them to render not only the rt/mos. or 
race spirit. Something which the Cheeks 
had already done, but also the indiyidunl 
c haracter of the person represented. Note 



Fig. 754. — A Greek. (Museum of Athens.) 
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riij. 7 - A Spaniard. f.l///s<v//// of Mattrtd ) Fit*. 7 JO A Dacian. (Museum of i icntw f 

the e.us standm” mil horn tin; he, id id the leelile old man in llir Museum 
"t Aquileia (lie. 749J. I hose portraits Innn tin- Roman [ii ■ i\ inces arc ama/in<>l\ 
lifelike and ptesent tin- peisimulilies ni the sitteis mure than dotho.se of the 
Kin pen ir.s. winch arc a I w a\ s s< anew hat idcali/ci 1 . I lie atidacil \ with which tin 
Roman sculptors anah/ed the laees of tneir sitters, when tin sc were pthate 
citi/eiis. can only lie computed with the woiks of the Dutch and .-Spanish paint- 
11 s of the sixteenth 1 entm \ The head of the lii-inun m lie me 7; t. it is true, is 
a rathei impersonal rendering of tile hatluiian t\pe. Inn the (deck in fieiirc 7^4 
is a \ er\ real pet si in. ■ me 1 .1 the Athenians 1 d (.1 recce in its decadence. 1 d whi mi 
the miter of the Acts of the Aposth s said, they "spent their time in nothin^ 
else hut to tell 1 r hear some new thine. " 'I lie portrait of the w tinkled old man 


Fie 7 :7. - Dance ot the warriors. (Museum ot the Vatican 
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found at C ordo\a and now m the Museum at 
Madrid is that uf an Andalusian land-owner 
of today (Jig. 7551 The portrait of the Dacian 
also is not mere I \ the repn sentalion of a 
member of a strange and foreign race, but is 
evidently a faithful likeness of the sitter 1 fig- 
ure 750). 

Me shall now continue our stud\ ot styles 
ol decoration, especially on the monuments, 
an ait of which the Romans were masters. 
It has already been noted that in the lower 
portion ot the .. Ira Paris the acanthus pat- 
tern was dec eloped into many chaiming leafy 
hums caned in relief upon a plain back- 
ground. I he disappearance oi this back- 
ground, yyltieh was later filled completely 
with ornamental reliefs, is a purely Roman de- 
yelopmenland isoiieol the most chaiacteristie 
features of the eyolution of Roman decoiative 
art. Xeyei theless, as m the styles of mutal 
decoration, the sequence of sculptural orna- 
mentation is not always strictly chronological. 
In the delight ltd relief ol the dance ot the war- 
ii"! s in the Vatican dig. 75 7 I the theme itsi ll 
appears to date liotn 'I input's time, and yit 
the principal source of its cliatm is the effect 
ol the dark shadoyys east upon the plain light 
background. The eagle 111 the church ot the 
I loly Apostles (Jig. 11 also stands out against 
a large background, its great c rest and body 
easting a Iteayy shadow upon the smooth rec- 
tangular surface behind it. lint, little by little, 
delicate leaves caryrd 111 low k lief spread oyer 
this plain held and other elements in highci 
1 eliel cast their darker shadows, as in the ex- 
quisite pillar entered with roses yvliich dates 
from the time ot Hadrian ( hg. 7 ^ N ). This is 


big. 73 s. — Relief of roses ically the illusiomsm ot the historical reliefs ap- 

( Laterun Museum ) plied to decoration. I lie effect of perspectiy e 

produced by a combination of high and loyy 
1 1 het is the same as that seen in the compositions on the Arch of Titus. 

Later the decoration ot the background becomes relatnely more impoitant 
and the smooth suilaee disappears more and more. The contrast of lights 
and shadows spreads oyer the entire surfact as in the handsome relief from 
1 mjan s 1'ortim yyith a large (let oratiye yasc in the centre and tyvo genu pouiiug 
water from pitchers on the sides 1 rig. 7511). The same is true of the frii/csmi the 
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I'm. 77! 1 Relict frnm Trailin'.'' F.uumi. I Interim Mimuwi I Komi 


t' tuple nt tilt 1 Min on the < htinnal xxhich date liom Hadrian's time. line tin 
tendency is still mere pn moiinced ; th<' aeantlui.s leaxes become Iai*>i r and 
thicker and finally fill the baekotoiind completely as in Lite frieze in home 7(10. 
The j>eneial appeal . lin e of tin' lelief is no lonoet that nf a lioht plane, Imt it 
beo mies ;i raised .surface nil w hit It the emit i ast nf lielit and shade is almost lust. 

I'lii.s Ci impels the use < >t a new deenra live scheme with deep ineisii ms which j*i \ e 
the maxes a dark mitline us in the frieze lepre.sentms; ;t \inc in tile r.ateran 
Museum. I'h i s tablet pmbably dates lr. .111 the end ef tlie suemid eenturx ( tia- 
u:e 701 1. The effect 1 if leaves stamlmo mit limn a luminous white backeiound 
produced by the Auoustan leliels. is now attained by means of chirk shadows 
which mark tiieii outline, and the leaxes themselxes almost cover the entile 
s it lace. '1 his w as the treatment adopted by Christian and Byzantine doeoratixe 
tut, espeeinllx m the ihtent. I here, the intense h<*ht east stteli dark shailows 
that it was neeessttry to show xerv little baeko'rmind in mder not to allow the 
s I in low of mu' relief to spoil the outline ol another. The most suec essful example 
o. 1 this method of treatment is the remarktible frieze ol the Mesopotamian castle 



Fig. 7C0. — Relief from file principles of second century * o. (Lateran Museum ) 
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of M’schatta, the whole frieze has recently been 
transported to the Museum of lierlm (tie 7'>2). 

The first thorough analysis of the different 
st\les of Roman decorative reliefs was the re- 
markable work A. Riegl called Die sf’jlroinis/ic 
Kunslnuhistric. 1 lere, for the first time, we Imd 
a stud\ of the progress and evolution of a phase 
of art which had previously been considered 
merely decadent. We see that what Roman art 
lost in natuiainess, it gained, first in impression- 
ism, and later m richness and decorative effect. 
Such radical changes both in taste and tech- 
nique have been explained as the consequence 
ot the introduction of (hiental ideas into Rome. 
'4 ! Today, however, it is asciibcd with better grounds 
to evolution along parallel lines, both in Roman 
art and m the Hellenistic art of the Orient. In 
nnv case the fact should be iccognised that the 
grape-vine fric/e in the l.atcran (tig. 7011, m 
which the prim iple "I a dark background behind 

the plane ol the decoration has lit en skilfully 
Far 7 i>l..— - Grape-vine trieze. ... ' 

iLatcran Museum , applied, is puiely Roman 111 design and antedates 

evervthing of this sort that Inis been done in the 

Orient. It preceded by three lentum-s at least the M si hatla liie/e which may 



Fin 7iL'. -Frieze of the Mesopotamian fortress at Vfsi li itt.i 1 nj lirrlm.. 
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be presented as an example "t tie- m..st lughlv developed phase of tilts stvle 
uf deo nation i fie. 71")’). 

Roman art ascended in a spiral curve. It. never stood still and never tell into 
vulgarity. I he same progress may be noted in all its branches and the general 
trend was always the same. 1 he impressionism o| the reliefs with their perspec- 
tive elfeet is also found in painting. Both Ireseoes and ornamental designs, 
instead of being drawn with sharp outlines, were composed more and more as 
time went on ol masses ol color skilfully combined in such a manner as to pro- 
duce an elleet of depth. We also find in painting the same ‘•continuous style" 
as that seen on Trajan's ( olumn There is a transition from one scene to another 
like a succession of dissolving \ lews. The miniature in a mamisctipt of Vugil 
lvpiodueed in figure 703 is an mien sting example of this stvle. We S"e two 
episodes from the stoiy ol Laocobn as related in the Acneid. (Ju the left, the 
priest, l.aoeoon, is about to saenfiee a victim before a temple, but 111 the sea in 
a corner of the picture are the two serpents which are to strangle him. On the 
light we see the death of Laoeoon and Ins two sons beside the same altar which 
vve saw in the prev ions episode 1 here is no line between the two pictures anv 
more than there is between the varums scenes portiaved on Traian’s f olumn. 
fills treatment is very important in the history of ait, lbr in the Middle A«>es 
religious stones are illustrated in the same way. A picture portiavs, not a simde 
action alone, but an entire narrative. 

The miniature in Virgil's Acneid in tile Vatican belongs to a tilth cetUuty 
manuscript, Out it is probably a crude copy of an older original. It is by means 
of these miniatures that we begin to understand the decorative illustrations of 
which the Middle Ages produced such splendid examples. It is verv probable 
that this a rt was also Hellenistic and extensively cultivated in Alexandria. 

1 he frescos ot Pompeii and Herculaneum indicate that the principles of 
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perspecptive, founded on what we call the vanishing point, were unknown. In 
any case they were not popularly employed. Practise had thaught the painteis a 
certain rudimentary perspectixe of line by which a number of different planes 
were suggested, but it is \ery exident that the problem of the third dimension in 
space was never really solved. The painters of ancient times were me* re fortunate 1 , 
however, in their attempts to produce what we might call atmospheric perspec- 
tive. Here an effect of light intervening between the various planes was pre- 
sented with considerable realism. 


Summary. — During the reigns of the Flavian and Antomne Emperors, who succeeded the 
Claudian House. Roman art continues to progress. Vespasian, the first of the Flauans, tuilt a new 
palace on the Palatine and an amphitheatre called the Colosseum on the site occupied In Nero's 
gardens Titus erected an arch to commemorate the capture of Jerusalem, and he and Donntiau 
constructed a number of other handsome structures at Pome I’ndcr the paternal and able govern- 
ment of 1 rajan the Roman Empire eniovedulong period of prosperity. during which main public 
works were constructed throughout the empire Trajan's arch at Beneventum bears testimony to the 
liberality of the Emperor, and the Forum and carved column named after him are a record ot his mil- 
itary campaigns. Hadrian, too. was a great Uner ot architecture and planned and supervised the 
building ot the temple of Venus and Roma Hadrian's Villa bears w ltness to the eclectic tastes of 
this Emperor w ith its large vaulted halls. He bulk the Pantheon with its enormous vaulted dome 
136 feet in diameter. Marcus Aurelius erected another triumphal column, an arch the reliefs of 
which are preserved in the Capitol, and the temple of Antoninus and Faustina, the remains of which 
are still standing in the Roman Forum T he temple of Neptune may also date from Hadrian's reign 
Its base is ornamented with figures personifying the various provinces, which are new representa- 
tions ot the peoples ruled by Rome. The last sculptural types created by ancient ait are the statues 
of barbarian prisoners and the idealization of Antinous, a fa' orite of Hadrian. The port? aits dating 
from this period have a realism that is extraordinary This is true, not only of the portraits of the 
emperors, but also of those of private citizens of Rome and the provinces w hu li are possibly even 
finer. Sculptural decoration, which was at first delicate and carved in low relief, began to cover 
the plain surface of the background until the latter almost completely disappeared. Tins made it 
necessary to outline the decorative pattern with deep incisions making it stand out 1 1 < m the deep 
shadows which it cast 

Bibliography. — \V Ai.twaw Die itahenische Rnndbauen . 1 ! >00 - Cmdikim, Pi-tirsin and 
Domaszlw ski . Die Marcantorisiiule an s tier f'tassa Column i, 1*90.— P. (hswxs. La nl/e unpet rule 
cle libnr, It 04. — A. Strong: Roman Sculpture. 1907. — E. Colrbai n: Les bas-reliefs romams a repre- 
sentations Instorn/nes, 1K99 - Cm. Hi iisin Le f orum romain. C Cn orii s. Die Reliefs tier Irajans- 
sanle 1*96. — J Fkothingham. Hie f nnmphal Arch at Beneventum . 1*93 -J. J. Bi-knoulii: Ronusche 
fkonograplne, 1*94. — L. Du-trichson : Antmoos, ls*4 — \\. Amhi ng and H Holzingi r Die Muse- 
ums and Ruins of Rome. 1900 - - H. Jo\i s. .4 Catalogue of the St nlptures of the Mnseo Capitolina, 
1912 — P. Glsman : L' art decor atif a Rome de la fin tie la Republu/ne an IVsiecle, 100j. — A. Riegi : 
Die spatromischc h’nnstintinstne, 1001 — S. Stkzvgowski: Orient otter Rom, 1901. 



Fig 764. — Arch called Janus Quadrifons. Roml. 




Fig. 7G,">. Koimin bridge over the Giiadi.ina Mi iuim. Spain. 


CHAPTER XX 


ROMAN ARI' IN 1111- I'UOUMIs. — RO.VIlN AM' CIUEs. 

mi. Mir or me 1 1 t.iox \k n s. — munx ,\iii i.\ mi. ukilm. 
orii.mai. Ri-.in.ioNS — i in: ni.c \m.\ri: 01 ari in romi 

tin 1 middle of the second century a.u. the Imperial government had 
covered the Roman world with routes of communication. These high- 
wavs, paved with polygonal blocks of stone, began at the gates of Rome, and 
constantlv forking, their ramifications extended to every part of the Empire. 
There still exists a mediaeval copy of a Roman road-map that is fairly accurate. 
It shows most of the principal cities of the Empire and often even tire .stopping- 
places along the road, such as the inn of Apii Forum, a day's journey from 
Rome, where the Christians of the capital went out to meet bt. Raul upon his 
arrival. This map is called the ‘'Tabula T’eutingeriana" after the name of the 
noted German antiquary who discovered it, and is now in the Museum of 
Vienna. It confirms the various itineraries or lists of cities along certain routes 
that hav e come down to us from Roman times. It is true that the outlines of the 
provinces in the Reutinger map are not very accurate, but the relative positions 
of the cities and districts are well conceived. In figure ybi >, which reproduces 
only the portion of the map covering central Italy, the two arms ot the sea on 
either side are altogether too small in comparison with the si/e of the peninsula 




Faj. 7i>>. - A fragment or the Peutinsjer map showing the roads nt the Empire 


itself, that is, tin- Adriatic abuse with a portion of Dalmatia, and the Mediter- 
ranean below with tile coloni/ed portion ol north Africa. Rome is marked b\ 
the picture of a queen upon a throne, and Antioch and Alexandra are also 
indicated in the same manner. The representation of ( )stia is especially interest- 
ing with its semicircular line of warehouses and its lightln mse out in the sea. 

Recent exeat ati ms at Ostia iiave at last gnen us a vivid picture of the 
great si aports of the Roman Empire with their inhabitants of everv race and 
culm ami their men h.mdise from main lands, licsnh s the streets of warehouses, 
or horn o. in whu h 'grain, ml and wine were stored, there were temples dedica- 
ted to e\ m y religious cult practiced in the Empire, no matter lmw exotic it was, 
and lesidential distiiits lor the \anous loreign commercial colonies were built 
up, but all m Roman style. Ostia was the port of Rome and had most of the 
business with northern Africa; J’uteoli on the Gulf of Naples carried on much of 
the trade with Alexandria. Ilrundisium | Brindisi) in the south of Italy was the 
pimcipal military pm t ol rnibareatimi for (neeee and the Orient 







Fig. 772. -The aqueduct known as the Puente del Diablo. Tarrw.on*. 

called the Camn ,/s Connona. because until recently it brought water to the 
nty from the neighboring town of that name (fig. 773). There' were also many 
aqueducts 111 Roman Africa, where the water supply is still one of the most 
important problems of the Country. Here a system was designed to store the 
" trum the " mter rains in reservoirs into which it was carried bv canals 
on the water-sheds in order that none should be lost. The modern colonists of 
Algiers and lunis have little more to do than to restore the hydraulic system of 
the Romans by rebuilding the walls of the reservoirs and cleaning out the old 
conduits on the hills above the small \ alleys. 

The gates of both Rome and the provincial cities were usually flanked by 
two towers of defense. They had semisaered character, and their sites were 
marked by indications of a religious 
nature in the Pomocriiun or walled 

enclosure. The gates of cities of - 

strategic importance were of colos- 

sal si/e. The famous Porta Xigra i * IaA 

at Treves in Germany has three . Tl; ] v 

colonnaded stories and seems to .... ., ' , , . 'X . 

gates of Barcelona are still Ru- . : 

man. Many Castilian cities still 

have their old Roman gates, more Fig. 773. - The Canos de Carmona. Sevm , 
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or les^ uttered in the course of the Middle Apt s. Alonp the walls of a cit\ 
towers were set at mter\als. Sometimes these were square as at Hareelona. 
Or round as at Lupo, where the Roman wall is stili almost intact. In >[iam 
alone we mipht mention the walls ot Tarrapoua, I. eon and Aula, andapoi- 
tion of those of Toledo. Merida and Cordota 

The Roman city was usualh arranged act orchnp to the old Italic plan with 
lu o principal sit eels, the i\mfo and the i/iYiuiuwiis. width intersected one an- 
other .it ripht anqles and dixidtd the city into quarteis This piinciple xxas.ip- 

pliei 1 as el* csclx as the 

"" "* natuie ot the <• round 

; ;0C tlu- in-'lis Ollisai- 

JM taggv ■’ *' • ; streets tan almost ah 

\> V ! ways he recooni/ed in 

h.y. !T, - a Roman city. At then 

§JyM|«ggt ^Kl I . sJBBB ’ i -■ _ . ft intersection was the 

Sj^p PsL ljli? .VmWW 11 ' . JlWW - Forum, a larqe st|uare, 

-- — ■h* ' ' usualh suriountled h\ 

f i l* ?7a. (i.tte tit Saint Entire Autmi Fit t u Colonnade 111 W hit h 


n. 




Fm 775. (i*itc ot Suint Entire Antun F ; io\o 









Fiy 77B Ruins of tin 1 Form!'. Pomii ii 

there wen- shops Here. tun. \\ us the by silica "t ti lbuna 1 I he I test known exam- 
ple ot the !■ nrum ul a small city ul m-c< mil rank is that ut I’untpoii. In tie tire "ti 
we see this square with its new nimble t ulumnx which were heme erected when 
tile city was desti 1 1\ cil. In figure 777 we see the uhlcr puitiun ut the same Fo- 
rnm with brick culumns cmcied with stilt cn lleie, tin, is the simple public 
fountain ornamented with a mask and siimku to those at the street intersections, 
behind the I’oium ot Pompeii is the high /»<>< imiii of the teni|ile of Jupiter with 
the remains 1 if si me 1 if the 
Columns (.hi either side, 
stripped i it tin ir mm hies, 
are the triumphal arches 
raised in honor ot the 
I’.m peri u s who had espe- 
cially distinguished tliem- 
sehes as protectors of the 
city I hese sen ed as niou 
umental entrances to tin- 
large square. One of these 
arches was dedicated to 
Augustus and the other 
‘.1 1 N'ero, whose eques- 
trian stattu surmounted 
the latter. 

Tim gad. a city of 
Northern Afiiia founded 



Pi&. 777. — Public fountain «:. the Porum. Pomphi 
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Fig. 778.— Columns of a Roman temple. 
Barcelona. 


by Trajan at the beginning of the 
second century, is, after Pompeii, the 
best preserved example of a Roman 
city with its various details that has 
come down to us. Here is a Forum 
with its jioiticos and fountains, nor 
was sanitation neglected. The princi- 
pal temple of the city is just beyond 
it and near by is an arch dedicated 
to Trajan, the founder of the city. 
(Plate LVI.) Close to the intersection 
of the two main streets (the cardo and 
dccumanus) of Barcelona the remains 
of a fourth century temple are still 
standing. It seems probable that this 
replaced the older temple of the Fo- 
rum itself (fig. “8). Besides the prin- 
cipal Forum, there were often others 
of lesser importance as at Rome. Even 
a small city like Pompeii had another 
one near the city walls which was 
triangular. Outside the Forum, there 
were other smaller temples dedicated 
to the lesser gods. In Pompeii there 
was a temple dedicated to Apollo, 
one to Isis, one to Mercury and also 
one to Aesculapius. Even rural ham- 
lets like Yich in Spain (from vicus, a 
street), which were mere clusters ot 
houses which sprang up along the 
main highways, had a modest temple 
of the local stone, set upon a high 
podium and usually built in the Doric 
style. One feature of a Roman city as 
indispensable as the theatre, possibly 
even more so, was the amphitheatre. 
In northern Africa, in places where 
n<> trace of the cities themselves still 
remain, the colossal ruins of these am- 


phitheatres fill the traveller with amazement. Two in Provence are still in an 
excellent state of preservation; these are at Arles and Mimes (fig. 779X ar, d 
their colonnaded facades resemble that of the Flavian amphitheatre at Rome, 
although they are built on a smaller scale. Very similar are those of Padua 
and Verona, and especially the one at Pompeii which was set outside the 
city in order to take advantage of the mountain slope in constructing the 
tiers of seats on one side. The other is sujiported by sustaining walls and 



Fig. 779. - Roman amphitheatre. Ni'if.s. 


vaults. Of all the Roman amphitheatres that have been presetted, the one 
at Pompeii is the most ancient (fig. 780). Many inscriptions refer to it and 
reveal the fact that in the city it was known antonomastically as “L he Spec- 
tacle". The Pompeiian frescoes picture the gladiatorial combats, and the inscrip- 
tions found in the city bear witness to the intense interest that the populace 
took in those entertainments. The Roman nobles who spent their summers at 
Pontpeii spent la\ish sums in entertaining the people ot the city with the games 
of the arena. 

In .Spain, the ruins of the amphitheatre at I arragona still exist, but at Me- 
rida and Toledo only the elliptical outlines now remain. The amphitheatre at 
Italiea is in a better state of preservation; its tiers of seats rest upon an enor- 
mous mass of concrete which contains the well arranged vaulted passages 
through which the spectators entered and went out (figs. 781 and 782). Besides 
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Fig ?S1 Amphitheatre at ltalica 

the amphitheatre, most Roman cities of im- 
portance had both a circus and a theatre. 

The best presetted of the theatres of the Fll ,. 7b , _ 1 „ t , ri( ,r passagevtaj.sintt e 
Roman Lmpire are at Orange in Gaul. liosra amphitheatre at Itaiica 

in -Stria, 1 luigga in Aluca {Jig. 7S3), and at 

Merida, Ronda and Sagunto in >pain (ii”s. 7F4, 7 N 5 and Not oiilt hate 

the tiers of seats been presert ed in some ot these, but portions of the stagi as 
well. The wall ot the latter ttas olten ornamented with lolumns. 1 Plate L\’ 1 I 1 
Anotln-i impoiumt feature of the Roman eitt ttas its public bath. 1 hose 
of Pompeii and l'lmgad aie in an excellent state of pi enervation. Thet were of 
especial important eat places where minei al springs existed un/inn' ea/ntae 1. and 
we find them both in Asia and tar-otf Ih itam. The ruins of the thermae at Path, 
Kiigland, still beat ttitness to the popuhintt ot these [irotmcial watering places. 

1 hote ttas another ttpe of town quite different from the cities which have 
bei n mentioned, this was the fortified camp of the legions. These mihtatt cities 
weie laid out according to a stain lardi/t d plan, and in the camp constructed bt 
Seipi 1 at Xumanlia during the Republican peiiod tve si e the same stslem 
which ttas latei followed undei the Umpire Within the walls was a more or 

less rectangular enclosure 
containing the two sit eels 
of soldieis quarters and 
other larget buildings for 
the higher officers of the 
camp. Later these foi titled 
camps were unit bullion 
the frontiers oftheltmpire 
In the stibieet jimtinccs 
the ordinary police were 
sntlicient to presert e ol - 
der. fn Vespasian’s time, 
for example, tin unit le- 
gion m all spam was the 
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Fig. 787. — The praetorium L oip.f.ss v A orthern Afina 


ime stationed in Leon. The army was needed along the Danube and in lintain 
on the north and on the desert frontiers m the Client. In Africa, although a 
Considerable proportion of the population consisted of peaceful Roman colo- 
nists, legions were needed to repel the incursions of the Berbers from the south 
who boldly raided the colonies from time to time. 

In recent years the officers of the French garrisons in Algiers have made 
excavations under the auspices of the Academy of Inscriptions at Paris. They 
have explored the ancient military station at Lambessa, constructed by the 
Third Legion (Leg/o 1 U Augusta ) which defended that portion of Mauritania. 
They found a school and baths, and along the two portioned streets were the 
eells which formed the soldiers' quarters. At the intersection of these two streets 
was a building which has been called the praetorium (tig. 787). The interior 
ci insists of a large hall with arches on all four sides which may have sen ed as an 
assembly-hall for the soldiers. The upper floor probably contained the apart- 
ments of the commander of the post. From these remains at Lambessa we 
learn much concerning Roman army life in the frontier stations. Not far away 
Timgad was built to accomodate the families of the soldiers, for many were 
married. Soon, however, Timgad was found to be too far away from the camp, 
and a town grew up at Lambessa itself adjoining the station. 

In Germany also many remains have been discovered of the fortified camps 
of the legions. A restoration has been made of one at Salzburg. On each side of 
the gate was the statue of an emperor. The legionaries had their own artists and 
even went so far as to show a taste for commemorative structures, indicating a 
feeling of permanency which we are not apt to associate with a military outpost 
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todav. Till' most important of these, lmm an ar- 
tistic standpoint at least, was the great monument Fir. <»9. — Germanic warrior. 

, , r-, ■ • r, '.mi I, i ,.-ri._ (Museum of Cilli. vHcngvrv . 

near Adam Klissi m Kouinama, stdl called the 

Trophies of Trajan” (tig. This was a large 

solid structure of ciumlur form, ornamented with a frie/e ot pilasters alternating 
with metopes. It was covered with a truncated cone surmounted by an oc- 
tagonal tower supporting the trophies. This remarkable structure was found 
out on the bare plain, stripped of its stone covering, but fortunately it has been 
possible to recover the reliefs of the metopes which show the style ot this 
monument to have been decidedly peculiar, especially in its decorations. These 
semibarbaric compositions with their numerous figures in low relief resemble 
somewhat the earlier mediae! al reliefs, indeed, it was not many years ago that 
they provoked a long controversy as to their date. Excavation on a large scale 
was undertaken in consequence ot this discussion and the question was finally 
solved. Not only did they find many fragments of these sculptures, but an 
inscribed tablet was discovered proving bemud question that the monument at 
Adam Klissi was constructed during the reign ol Trajan between the years lots 
and ioo a. o., in hotwrcm ct mcmoriam of the strong men who had there given 
their lives for the State. A list of names follows in which we find that of a 
soldier who was a native of Pompeii, and born, of course, before the destruction 
of that city. 

When the artists of the legions attempted to carve figures in the full round, 
their work was as rude as the relief of Adam Klissi, sometimes even more so. 
The museum at Cilli (the ancient Claudia Celeja in Pannonia) has long pus- 
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Fig. 710 — Monument at Igol 


sessed a statue of one of the commanders of 
the frontier legions. We see fiom his stiff 
moustache and hoaw brows that he was no 
Roman. The shallow entities which mark 
the pupils of liis eyes indicate that they were 
light colored. He is dressed as a Roman of- 
ficer with a paludament hanging down o\er 
his legs and wearing a breastplate, lie is 
«*\ identic of high rank, for his right hand is 
raised in the gesture of al/ocutio, and he ap- 
pears to be addressing his troops. 

Many other works in the same style 
hate been discot ered in the course of the 
archaeological exploration of the old Ger- 
man frontier defended by the legions. Tombs 
received especial attention, and their style 
was imitated by the citil population filing 
near the camps. Often these legionaries seem 
to have; possessed more of the refinements 
of life than did the semibarbaric population 
of the province in which they were stationed. 
The merchants and farmers of the country 
leeeued only the art of the legionaries, and 
these, in turn, had an art all their own which 
was influenced somewhat by their contact 
with the different races hting 011 the fron- 
tiers of the Empire. Characteristic of this 
provincial art, which was largely derived 
from that of the legionaries, is the so-called 
Igelsaule. This column is ornamented with 
reliefs and is really the tomb of a family of 
merchants named till' Secundini (fig. 7110). It 
was erected beside the Roman road leading 
from I'reves to Reims on the spot where the 
town of Igel is now situated and lias been 
presetted almost intact to this day. Its loiter 
poition is ornamented with reliefs, and it is 
covered by the pyramidal top not unusual 
with Roman tombs from the first tears <>l 


the Empire. The reliefs represent Mars and Rhea Silvia and Perseus and An- 
dromeda which are allusions to life in the underworld. ( >11 one side are repre- 
sented the members of the family who erected the monument, and above them 


are medallions containing portraits of the deceased. I lie whole is surmounted 
by an eagle, the symbol of the resurrection. 

Ihe people ot these provincial towns had a lute for scenes taken from 
eveit'dat life, and we often obtain an interesting picture of Roman customs du- 



Fig. 7SM. - Tutor and pupils. Grave-relief from N'eumagen. 

ring tin 1 last years of the Empire. Some reliefs from a <lestro\e<l tomb near 
Xeumagen, new in the museum at Treves. display a charming frankness in their 
portrayal of intimate scenes from family life. We see a familv tutor instructing 
his charges (fig. 701); a noble Iadv is having her hair dressed (tig. yc/’); the pre- 
sentation of a gift and the payment of a debt are represented (tig. 7<_ 13). T11 all of 
these scenes, both the furniture and the costumes of those taking part are 
evidently pn >\ ineial. 

It is interesting to compare the furniture. Costumes and setting of these l\o- 
mani/ed Germans with those show n on Trajan's Column. In the latter we sec 
harbatians living in huts and poorly equipped except for their arms, but to the 
Xeumagen reliefs we owe much of our knowledge of private lift' in the piov- 
inces, just as the paintings and drawings tumid at Pompeii have familiarized u.s 
with that of southern Italy. If we compare the scenes depicted 011 the Greek 
vases with these reliefs found in Germany, we see a very diffeient treatment of 
the subject of the tutor instructing his pupils and the Creek lady in the hands 1 .f 
her hair-dresser. As 
in our own times, life 
in these northei 11 Ro- 
man provinces was 
much more reserved 
and mi tdest in its 1 mt- 
vvard manifestations. 

Often the grave- 
monuments of these 
pis winces eon si sted 
onlv of simple stelae 
which were poor imi- 
tations of the charac- 
teristic Greek funeral 
stelae. Occasionally 
one bears a portrait 
enclosed in a small 
niche or in a medal- 
lion. Again we see a 
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number ot family por- 
traits 1 >n the same 
munument, as mi the 
stelae in the Museum 
of Grat/ (fig. 7U4J. An- 
1 'ther t\ pc 1 if stela is 
fiiund in Spam; here 
a horseshoe-arch is 
combined with a sort 
1 ' t \\ h < 1 r 1 . numen ms 
(' x a in pi es n f which 
have been preserved 
in Leu n and in the 
Museum of Madrid 
Fie. 7 ( 13 . — Payment of a debt. Neimiagen relief. dig- 71*5 1 his llorse- 

( Museum of Treves ) shoe design was em- 

ployed by the Visi- 
goths in Spain and kitei bv the Arabs who seem to have taken it horn the 
Visigoths. It is hanllv likely, however, that this is a native Spanish feature, for 
we do not see it on the ancient Ibeiian monuments, while it does frequently 
occui m Syria and Asia Minor. As most of the stelae ornamented with this 
design were found in I. eon. where a Roman garrison was stationed, it b nason- 
able to conclude that the horseshoe arch, so prominent m >pain in later times, 
was brought there by tile legionaries from tar-off .Syria. Roman garrisons were 
not often moved, but when an Impeiial decree sent them from one province to 
another, the soldiers were accompanied bv their families and modest household 
furnishings. Surely they did not leave behind the customs, religion and art of 
their nativ e land. 

It is. therefore, haidlv to be wondered at if we notea < ertain unitoniiitv 111 
both the military reliefs of Adam Klissi and the sculptures of Roman Spam, it 
is also safe to conclude that the Romanesque art which grew up in the prov- 
inces after the complete decadence of Roman art was influenced more by the 
art of the legionaries than bv the official art of Rome itself. It seems likelv that 
1 he vulgai I .atm of the carle Romance documents was the language of the mili- 
tary stations, for this would explain the traditions, popular songs and gram- 
matical foims common to the different people-, who later became the Kuropean 
nations of the Middle Ages. 

1 >illv one ot tile provinces possessed an art more vigorous and mole monu- 
mental in character than that of Rome. This was the ( hient, the classical land 
"I an liitecture. Here the artists of the legions were not thrown upon their own 
resouices as in (iriniuny 1 he military stations along the desert frontieis are 
magnificent a Hairs. 1 hey were constructed of laige blocks of stone, and their 
great buildings defied the proud castles of t he Persian e-ussanids King just 
lievond the Roman bonier. 

All the Svrian cities were inbuilt during tile Roman penod. '1 he Asiatic 
provinces were the most flourishing ot the Empire, and their wealth often made 





Fis{. 795 Stela of L. Aemihus. 
(Museum of Madrid.) 

thi ‘i j‘ financiers the bunkers o| Rome 
ilM’ll. I n safe-guard the Roman gos- 
ermnent along the Oriental liontier, 
tin 1 cities nl iiaallire, or 1 fc li< >] n >lis, 
and I’alnnra were constructed with 
a magnificence that ama/ed cim the 
people cl Asia It seems stile to con- 
clude that they were built upon the 
sites nt ancu nt Semitic sanctuaries, 
sacred to the peoples of the deseit. Tins eeitainly is indicated l>\ the worship 
ot' the sun practiced m these cities [lie lnpethia! tonn ol tin u temples with 
;i central court open to the sky. as well as other details of these gigantic struc- 
tures. leads us to suspect that Oiiental architects collaborated in their con- 
struction. The Romans, it is true, soon abandoned these cities and withdrew 
their legions toward the .Mediterranean, but the oases of I’altmra and liaalbec 
still remain the mart els of the di serf i tig. ~ r .di. 



Fitr 794.- Stela of Cumins Secundus 
(Museum of (imts ) 
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rig /%.—- (iener.il view «>t Baalbec. Svkia. 
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Fur. T‘j7. - Pl.iii of Baalbec 


1 In - plan nt Baalbec show n 
in figure 7<i7 pnves us some 
idea "t the arrangement of tins 
sanctum \. The entrance ( A ) is 
a portico .if ten columns lead- 
ing tn a hexagonal court (111 
lirhiiKl this is a ^ieat court (L i 
which Miniums an altar and 
twu cisterns nut unlike the 
lirun/e fountain of the temple 
uf Jerusalem, Beyond is the 
great temple of the Sun ( I )), set 
upon a podium and surrounded 
by a peristyle uf Corinthian 
columns, but its u7/ii is an open 
court, the walls of which are 
ornamented with pilasters and 
niches. Beside the principal 
temple, so trunkh Semitic in 
character, is the temple ot 
Jupitei (I',), of which unh six 
uf the columns uf one uf the 
lateral facades remain standing 
i lit;. 7< iS i 

Besides the great religious 
centres at Baalbec and Palmy- 
ra, other cities mi the .Syrian 
liuntiei attained wealth and 
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profit, ritv I>\ mean'' 
of their h m I d upon 
the trade between the 
Asiatic n;iti< ms and the 
koniani/ed provinces 
T\ pical of these was 
Petra, situated on the 
further side i if the Jor- 
dan and inhabited by 
Romanized Nabatean 
Arabs. This cit \ owed 
its importance to its 
situation on the edge 
of the sandy wastes 
which could only be 
crossed by means of 
camels. I lere the cara- 
wms discharged their 
freight, whit h was then 
h sided i m mules to be 
tiansported across the 
rocky country which 
lay beyond. Roman 
authority was never 
very firmly established 
at Petra, nor did it last 
long, but, net ei theless, we still hud on the bare hills where the city once lav 
the remains of a theatre and great numbers of mek-eut tombs. .Most of these 
follow the same semielas-deal style with pilasters and aichitrave. and abo\e them 
is an od J step-like ornamentation somewhat resembling a battlement i fig. you). 
One of these, called "Solomon s Trcasuty" by the Arabs (tig. Soo), appeals to 
have been a temple similar to the so-called l-l Dcir or monastery (fig. Soil, 
iiotli hate great facades of two stories cut "nt of the roi k like the tombs. Their 
columns and temple-like projections have hern excavated from the rocky hill. 

I he desert at Petra with its rocks and tombs is one of the most interesting 
spots in the Orient. This groat neci o polls bey > md the Jordan has an artistic st \ le 
all its own. The Roman architectural forms are but its external trappings: its 
spint is pureh Asiatic. Although they lived m contact with the komani/ed towns 
and cities and with the military posts where the legions were stationed, the 
Semitic population o| .Syria and Mesopotamia ne\cr lost the artistic sentiments 
of theii own race. Phis Arabian Nabataean art was not confined to Petra, but 
extended up the desert to the math as far as the neighborhood of liaalbec 
and Palmyia, where they left tombs, stelae and busts, the last representing the 
deceased in characteristic Onental costumes and beaiing Syiiac insiriptioiis 
I rig. S02). Only the technique of these sculptures is classical; the attitudes and 
expression of the faces are completely foreign In other parts of Syria the fa- 





Fig. 79a. — Nabataean tomb Pi tim Fig.HOO.—' The Treasury of Solomon. Pf rk ' 


\"iitc harm ut tomb was a small temple m antis in which there was a subter- 
ranean ('hanibcr which contained the sarcophagus (figs. S05 and 8< >_) ') Hut the 
arehitiaxes, capitals and other ornamentation present features entireh foreign 
to Roman art 

An impoitant 1 it\ m these pnoinccs of \v Inch little has been known until 
1 ecenth was llosra, which retained its wealth and prosperity down to the (" hris- 
tian period. Ilrtinnow s great work, “Die Provincia Arabia ", which was the fust 
archaeological sui\e\ of the ( iriental frontier, gate ;m account of the stone 
buildings, the gieat tlu-atie, the basilica and the !•'< >rmn of Uosra. 

1 he peculiarities ot Roman art in the Orient from the third centurvon ha\e 
laiscd ;i disi ttssion tis to the part it pla\td, not unh in the e\ olution of the 
older types, but also in the formation of Christian art. fust as the art of tile 
legionaries in the western pnninees grew into the Romanesque sculpture ot 
the Middle Ages, so the ait ot the t >nent is supposed to hate formed the Oins- 
lian l’>\ /antine si \ le 

1 he problem ot how great an influence Oiiental art exercised upon Rome 
during its decadence has aroused gieat inteiest. \Ve know that there wc-ie 
< Iriental architects like Apollodorus of Damascus at Rome from Tinian's time 
on. Hadrian, no doubt, had both Asiatii and F.gvptian artists in his sen ice. Xev. 
disc"\erie.s are constantly casting more light up 'it the important part plan d b\ 
Kgvpt in the ti ansloi matioit ot ancient art Idle beautiful relict discoured in 
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Fig. 803 — Roman tomb in Palestine. 


exerted so strung an in- 
fluence upon Rome that 
even the appearance of 
the old grids became 
changed. Jupiter became 
Ammon with his In irns, 
or else a god with a 
Phrygian cap and an axe; 
Aesculapius was turned 
into the Egyptian god 
Serapis. and Diana was 
represented in the form 
of the -Syrian Diana of 
Kplit sus with her count- 
less breasts (fig. Mod). 
Keen a goddess so purely 
Greek as Minerva took 


on the wings of the Semitic C herubim | tig. 8071. Most 



Fig 804 — Tomb of Dscliel (ieval. Svwa. 


typical of all were the 
strange and exotic 
religions w h i c h 
boldly sought con- 
ceits at Rome. A 
temple dedicated to 
some Syrian cult was 
discot ered oil the 
Janiculuni in Kill, 
and there were many 
Mithraca, or chapels 
dew fled to the Pei- 
sian worship of Mi- 
thras. This god is 
usually represented 
as sacrificing a bull, 
symbol of rebirth, 
of th(> sun, and of 
long life. The wor- 
ship of Mithras in 
the provinces was 
related to that of 
Mercuiy, of Cybele, 
the Magna M a tor, 
of Attis and ot the 
moon. The theme 
of Mithras kneeling 
upon the bull which 
he is sacrificing is 
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difficult to believe that it date.'' from the fii>t 
^ years of the third centuiv, though such, m- 

^ deed, is the fact. Equaliv lacking in merit are 
the relicts nt the su-( ailed Arcus Argentum >- 
"arch f the sih crs.niths". in tlie 
l'orum Boarium, which was erected in In mm- ol 
Septimus Severus b\ the nnme\ -t hangers A 
Rome i fig Soil, The pilasters and architrave 
aie decorated with a cold a cant hus-leaf 'pattern 
and onh the reliefs show an\ life at all. ( )ne 
of these represents the hmper >r and his wife 
Julia I)onina. the former ilressed in his piiestU 
I ,1 robes and about to make a sacrifice (lig. Mh 

-*“* illy. fortunate. Roman art tigam becomes harsh 

ornamentation and extreme icalism in its ef- 

ti n tie to progress at Rome, and here it showed 
I- ig. Mb. — \\ mged Minerva ( Sm. boldness at least if not originahtv. 'Dus was 

in the construction ofenoimous \,uilts. The 
remains of the baths built by C aracalla. the successor of > ■■ptinms Sr\erus, still 
staml at the loot ol tin- (. aelian 1 1 1 1 1 . one of the gieatest rums in tie' entire Ro- 
man would I In naked skeleton ol this sti m tun , sp ipped id its columns and 
marble covering, displays the remains of the mighty ranks which roofed the 
ingenious ai i angement o| eireukii and polygonal lulls composing the btiths. In 
tic eentie w;is the great hall t ontaining the />’ or plunge. Ilevond was the 

tcphLiriiun. or h it loom, with its healed flooi, and auothei circular apartment 
mill a done digs Ml and Nidi, behind this po.tion ■ 1 the building was a 

great gymnasium sin rounded by a 

'Iie,\ and nr and the pedestal 

’|a In " ambitious but (onstunt d 

// - 4^. m eentin v later 

^ y the baths ol 1 )iocletuin. w hi' It 

letWC'll till' I'.squihne ;md the 
'f i Ouirinal on some otthe lnghei ground 

\ of the <i:\ I lie debus w;is (letirul 

3 this-- and 

• . '*'■ » v' s . . j we n ov s"e the colossal vaults which 

/ y, . res"inl) : e those of the baths of C ;i- 

lacalla but hen we find decorative 
Put si is —Mithras sacrificing a bull leatun's which ate lieliev.nl to have 

t Vatican Museum > been broiitdn ti am M\ i ia . There isa 


Pig xi is — Mithras sacrificing a bull 
( I 'attain Museum ) 
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Fig. nil. — Baths of Caracalla. Romp. 
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Fig. 812. —Baths ot Caracalla. 
Restoration of their structure. 


water. This palace gi\ es us 
some conception nf the cun- 
stant nocessitv for defense 
duiing the later years of the 
Kmpire, when the grim fear 
of a bathaiian ituasion was 
ever present. The great struc- 
ture was surely planned bv a 
Syrian architect, and it prob- 
able resembled some fortified 
palace at Antioch. We know 
from the descriptions of the 
palace of Constantine at I!\- 
/antium that it was of tile 
same type. 

At Spalato the blind 
arches form cornices, a pino- 
le Oriental feature, anil 




Fig. 813. - House of the Vestals with the Basilica 


" f Maxeutius in the background Romi . 


S(V thc s « ,in >’ aL>a " thus leaves that were later one of tl, 

-1. coratne elements ol L»y/diuine art. In the vestibule of the Imperial resirlen 
ee. the a.rhitrave is bent out an arched head in order to give Greater hei<dtt r 
a colon n tided pas- ' s 


say e way, as in the 
projnlat'a at 1 >amas- 
eus (Jig. Mb) 

We should not 
lose sight of the 
significance of this 
Imperial palace at 
Spalato. Separated 
I r o m R o m e o n 1 \ 
by tilt' breadth of 
I tah and the narn >w 
Adriatic, it is diffi- 
cult ti > see in it the 
woik of thi' Impe- 
rial architects i if the 
W e s t e r n K m pi re. 
We should rather 



Fig. 814. - Plan of the Basilica of A'axentius. Rouf. 
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Fie;. Slo. — Restoration of the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato. Dti \mn. 

expei t Id litul such a structure in Mua. Indeed, we are iorceil to the conclusion 
that outsiile of the great engineering works and the vaulted root, Roman archi- 
tects of the early fourth century h>und it dilticult to retain their own artistic 
traditions, Perhaps the most lmpoitanl monument ot the peiuul ol Roman de- 
cadence is the famous Arch oft onstantine, erected to commemoiate his victory 
over Maxentms in 313 on. Its attic bears the following insrripti m: “To the Km- 
peror and Caesar, (.onstantine the Great, the Pius and the fortunate, who, by 
the inspiiation of God tmshnclu Jivnutahs 1. the greatness ot his spiiit and the 
valor of his army, liberated the Mate from the tyrant and his faction, the Senate 
and People of Rome dedicated this art h of triumph The Arch of ( onstantine 
possesses a certain elegance ot proportion thg. hi 7), although it is merely a 
1 epetitii m of the traditional t\pe with three gat< ways, the largest m the centre 



Fig. S1H. — The Mausoleum of Diocletian and the vestibule of the Imperial residence 
in the palace at Spalato. 



Fit;. M7. Arch of Constantine. Komi . 


anil the others on either side with reliefs above the arches, lint these icliefs. 
as well .is those ot the attic, were taken from older tuumphal arches dating 
from the time of the Antonines, Tin ie aie a ihiiiiIh i of rcctangulat icltefs which 
commemorate events of the reign of Mari us Aurelius and the Flavian medal- 
lions mentioned in the last chaptei (figs. 71 I and 7121 It is true that the Ihn- 
pcroi issued a decree 1 n \ iting t< > k’oiiie the architects and sculpt' us of till' prov- 
inces and omitting them special pnv ileges, but the tail that he was obliged 
to despoil the monuments ot his piedecessois in older to suitablv adorn Ills 
own arch of triumph is an nonical co.nmcntarv on this (diet. 

( Uhei relicts on the An h of f oustantme are contemporarv with the arch 
itsclfand these arc dei adent 111 the extreme. In ligmeMN vv e see the Lmperor 
himself on the rostrum of the lbu uni, sutrounded bv Ins geneials and liaianguing 
the multitude. The vatnnis tigurcs are stitrlv outlined against the background 
to separate one fi 0111 a not Ini . I’ here is not that llexible applii ation of I ig tires to 
a plane which gives an ellect ol peispecliv e. Mill more deploiable are the 
Victory ngures on the bases ot the eoltinuis. 1 |ie\ are lifeless mannikii’s, gro- 
losquclv carved, who bear military trophies. At then feet aie the traditional 
tigurcs ot batbaiian pnsoners (tigs. Sip and Sjie 

< tiller impoitant sculptural evidence exists ol the deiadence of ait dining 
tile reign of Constantine. Xoteworthv arc the porphvrv sarcophagi ot M. C.s- 
tan/a and St. Helena, discov ered in the mausoleum of the latter and now in the 
\ atican | tig. kg II. < )n one . ,t these we see Roman soldieis lighting the barba 
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I'ii« Sis — Reliefs on the Arch of Constantine. Rnwi. 

i unis , tin' figures aie stiflly outlined and 1< >■ >k as though they wen' cemented to 
the background. In the other, children arc seen plucking crapes anil treading 
upon them, a theme employed by the eaiK Christians in the catacombs. The 
arrangement "I the lamel festoons is interesting, instead of carun” the leaves in 
a natmai manner as m tin handsome garlands of the . Ini /’ii/vand Trajan's 
Forum, thev are compressed like a metal cylinder bending from its own weight. 
Tile natural flexibilitv of a garland of leaves is entire !\ lacking. 

These tombs ol -T (. osian/a and St. Helena might also be considered a 
pi oof i if the lnilueiii e ot Oiicntal art upon Rome during Constantine's reign. 
They , ue carted limn led porphyry, which leads us to believe that tliev mav 
have been the woi k , ,1 Oriental or Kgypti.m artists. That both Christian and 
pagan saicophagi were brought to Rome trom Asia lias been confirmed bv the 
kind of marble used and the introduction into Rome ot mam themes popular in 
the ( )rient. both at Rome and throughout the Ktnpire we find sarcophagi orna- 
mented with spiny acanthus leaves which must have come from Nvria. Some 
are ( hristian while others are still pagan like the one in the LSardo Museum. In 
the centre ol the lath r we see the old subject ot the three Graces, and in the 
tour lateral niches are figures of the lour seasons, one of them the Alexandrian 
type which the C hiisiums latei adopted as the Good .-shepherd (tig k’ii. 

It is ti n - that w i hav e re| erred to the Roman ait of this pern id as decadent, 
ehuiui teri/iiig it as mile, grotesque and lacking in expression, at times display- 
ing an ignorance of the most elementary natural forms Nevertheless, thanks to 
Rieg] s efforts, we now begin to understand the true value of these decadent 
decorative lornts and their importance in the world of the spirit, 'lhe.se late 
Roman sculptors, when they carved the Yietorv figures on the Arch ot C < mstan- 
tine i ties. N im and Sun, mav not have had the knowledge neeessarv to repro- 



Figs Hl'l and SdU. — Victory figures on the socles of the Arch of Constantine. Rome. 


ducc tin 1 classical typo of tin- flying Victory, but they did put into their rather 
disjointed interpretation something of that new spiritual force which we see in 
the Romanesque sculptures of the .Middle Ages. 

The .same is true of the decorative plant forms. The festoons and other 
ornamental designs of the iourth century possess neither the calm beauty of 
Augustan ait nor the conscious strength ot t lie art ot Trajan’s centun. They 
lack life, but in these coin entionali/ed lornis crowded together upon the plane 
behind them, we see the beginnings of a new style Idled with mighty potential- 
ities. the results of which were to be far-reaching in their scope. Xe\ crtheless, 
comparing them as we ha\e with the classical models and the forms that grew 
directly out of the latter, they appear to be nothing more than the' decadent 
manifestations of a great art, and as such they have been regarded until ver\ 
recenlh . 

I he onh e\ idenee we lut\ e ol any aitistie feeling among the sculptors ot 
tin' iourth century is in their port] aits. 

A number of statues ot the later l.mperors have come down to us which 
possess a real spiritual value. The personality of each subject is expressed, 
perhaps, with more intensity than we find in the earlier Hellenistic portraits 
which were somewhat idealized, line of these statues, discovered near thr* 
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Lateran, is now in the Museum 
of Xew Yen k (tig'. 825 ) l he torsi 1 
is like a bronze cuirass, and the 
attitude of the lmpcrator is some- 
what ridiculous, tor the statue 
is a stiff-kneed imitation ot the 
Augustus from 1 ’iima Porta. Nev- 
ertheless, the head of this rough 
leader is full of life. We see 
in hint one of those later Lm- 
perors who were set up and 
overthrown by the legionaries. A 
canteo front the Batberini collec- 
tion shows the face of Maximinus 
which somewhat resembles that 
of Hercules, his favorite hero 
(tig. 824). The portrait busts of 
this period grow larger and 
larger until they take in almost 
half of the figure; a full toga is 
folded across the breast (figs. S25 
and 82(31. Some wear the mantle 
of a priest, and most of them appear with cropped hair which is represented 1 mly 
by raising the skull. In the reign of Constantine, both Emperor and private citi- 
zens alike wore their hair longer. It was not carefully arranged, but fell over the 
forehead in a heavy curve (tig. 827). Portions of the gigantic statin' of Constan- 
tine erected at "Rome are still preserved in the Museum of the Capitol. This 
figure was more than thirty feet high and probably represented the Emperor 
bearing a globe in one hand and a scepter in the other, or perhaps a cross. 
Another portiait statue of Constantine has been preserved in the poitieo of the 
Lateran, the first palace of the Popes, and presented to them by this Emperor. 



Fig. 821. 


- Sarcophagus of St. Costanza. 
( I ahean Museum.) 



Fig. 822. — Sarcophagus with the Three Graces and Four Seasons 
(Museum of the Bardo.) Tims. 
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"'till another in miniature is seen on the 
sarcophagus of his mother, St. Helena, 
so the face and figure ot the hist Chiis- 
tian Itniperor are well known to us. The 
same is true i if fulian the Apt istate. The- 
odosius and the other Emperors of the 
fourth century, ilesides Impt'rial por- 
traits, otheis ha\e rnmt’ down tu us ot 
ladies of rank like St Helena and even 
persons of lesser importance, such as 
consuls and magistrates, these hate 
been identified bv means of cameos and 
medallions beating their names. 

We have alreadv mentioned the 
painted pm traits of Egypt. Others in the 
catacombs of Rome show us that the 
fourth century painters weie still able to 
produce interesting work. Instead of 
monumental and decorative painting, we 
now find only mosaies.The.se' not onlv 
adorn the floors, but begin to cover walls 
and domes as well. We note the same 
phenomenon in liy/antine art also, lor 
here frescoes are hardlv ever used in 
the decoration of the upper pmtion of a 
building, but mosaics arc preferred in- 
stead From the Rome of Constantine’s 
time we hate the mosaics of the dome 
of the mausoleum of St. Costan/a and 
St. Helena, representing little Cupids 
gathering and heading upon grapes. 
Gn ui [is 1 4' Nereids and Tiitons decorated 
the baths, and scenes from mvtlis of 



Fig. 823.— Bronze portrait of Treboniar.us 
Gulins. Roman Emperor. CXeir York ) 


Venus and Bacchus were fatorite themes for the 
decoration of private houses, as we see from the 
mosaics of the Museum of the Ikudo, discot ered 
in ir,o; near the amphitheatre of El Djein (fig- 
ure SaS). Atrica and Spain were especially rich 
in mosaic work. Here we find scenes from colo- 
nial life, hunting parties and other ditersions, 
especially the games of the circus of which they 
were so fond. A mosaic found in Barcelona shows 
a number of chariots sweeping down the circus 
track in a tin filing race. Another in the Museum 
of the Barilo pictures the end of the race with 
Fig. 824.— Cameo of Maximinus. the winning charioteer returning in triumph, fie 
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Figs. 823 and S26. — Portraits of Philip the Arab and Pnpenius. (Museum dello Terms. > 


bears in iiis hand the victor's wreath, and above him is written- "Eros' All tor 
thee." The name of each horse is written above it. while the stables appear 


in the background. 

]!v the end of the fourth century. mosaic has become the principal element 
of ornamentation. It covers not only the floors, but also walls and \aults. and in 
addition to the cubes of marble, we now find glass enteiing into its composition 
Mosaic is essentially a Hellenistic art. or perhaps Oriental. Indeed, it is a sur- 
prise to find it also in pre-Columbian America. The ancient Egyptians made 
little use of it and the floors of the palaces ot the Pharaohs were of painted 

stucco, lint in Alexandna and Hellenistic Egypt 



I- u; s_<7 -Portrait 
head of Constantine 
IMii.etwi of the Capitol, i 


mosaic came into fashion like evervthing else 
that was Greek. Some of the Roman mosaics 
indicate an Egyptian derivation with their land- 
scapes representing the Nile and accompanied by 
crotodiles and other African fauna. The other 
provinces ot the Empire also tarnished Rome 
with subject-matter, particular^ the ( trient, and 
Rome in turn served as a center of distribution 
to the Occidental provinces. Her mosaics and 
sarcophagi enlarged the repertory of ideas and 
hums in Central and Western Europe. 

In icccnt veais the historian has begun to 
note that tiansformatioii of ethiis and religion 
which took place in the Roman Empire during 
the lourtli century a. d and see that already men s 
minds were tinning toward the thoughts and 
ideals of the Middle Ages. Indeed, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that it was this great melting- 
pot of the later Roman Empire that contribut'd 
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tcrics h'ul already dune much to amu^e such a feeling, and it is indeed possible 
that the Mysteries themsehes were a sursnal of the pre-Hellenic religion. But 
in this last period of the Roman Empire not onlv did they continue to lepresent 
the classical Mysteries, but they also interpreted the familiar themes of pagan 
mythology in a new and more spiritual sense. 

The suiAual of the wirious subjects and art-forms of the classical styles in 
Christian art will be treated fully in the second volume of this work. 


Summary. -The Roman Empire had spread its long paved routes of communication like a net 
over its various provinces. Bridges, acqueducts and city walls dating from Roman times are still to 
be seen in considerable numbers. The cities were usually laid out about two main streets which 
intersected at right angles At tins intersection was the Forum w ith its temple and triumphal arches. 
Here, too, was the Basilica. The military stations were laid out like a Roman city, only on a smaller 
scale, and the Praetormm took the place of the Forum. In these encampments we find an ait, pecul- 
iar to the legionaries, which was more or less the same on the various frontiers of the Empire, and 
was imitated by the Romanized inhabitants of the provinces. The artists of the legions in turn were 
influenced by the different peoples among whom they lived. The artistic traditions of Egypt and 
the Orient continued to develop during the Roman period. Baalbec and Palmyra present, in their 
great temples, Roman works in which Semitic elements are found Oriental influences exerted 
upon the great vaulted structures at Rome begin to be noticed in the Baths of Diocletian. The 
palace of Diocletian at Spalato is really Oriental, although its arrangement resembles that of a 
Roman military station. The decadence of art in Rome itself is very evident in the Arch of Con- 
stantine, in w Inch its builders even made use of reliefs robbed from older structures Only in its 
portraiture doe* Roman art continue to possess any interest for us. Painting is substituted by mo- 
saics, more and more of which are constantly being discovered throughout the vast territory com- 
prised by the Roman Empire. 
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The Roman Forum an / the Palatine, 1908.— B. S< hkxdi k : Die romische Camnagna, 1010. - h Sti n- 
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Fig. 830. — Medusa. Roman mosaic. Tarragona. 



Fig. 831. — Rums of the temple of the Inca. 1 'iracoc/ia. Cuzco (Peru). 


CHAPTER XXI 


ABORK.1NU. AMERICAN \RI. — PRESEXl ^ I \ I It or OCR KNOWLEDGE. 
lilE ARCH 1 1 1 C I 1. RL 01 MEXICO AXL) \LCATAX. — PERU. — SCULPTURE AXD CERAMICS. 

I x Am ci ic\t the’ ethnologists and archaeologists encounter dilli unities far greater 
than those offered by any other continent. In the Far East and the Islands 
ot the l’acihc the material tor study belongs to peoples who, in spite of contact 
with Western civilization, ha\ e presort ed their own customs and traditions to 
an extent which permits some im estimations of their origin. But the more cultured 
tribes of American Indians were converted to Christianity so suddenK that thev 
are now absolutely ignorant ot the history ol their ancestors. Only in a few of 
their superstitions which they hide troin the European do they preserve any 
traces of their ancient myths and religious beliefs. 

The study of American antiquities is still in a period of formation. European 
inditterencc is largely due to two reasons: the scarcity of the material and its 
exotic character. The culture and art of the more advanced peoples of America 
aie apt to be repellent to the minds ol many ol us, educated as we arc to the 
traditions and forms of classical art (fig. 8-;a). 

Xe\ ertheless, it is the hope ot the writer to be able to present some of the 
monuments and other works ol art in such a manner as to awaken an interest 
in the remarkable esthetic capacity ot some of the ancient peoples of America. 
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We will first take up 
the material we hare for 
study. 

When the European 
o in([iicr' a s landed mi 
their shores, only two 
peoples of all the tribes 
inhabiting the two conti- 
nents possessed a svstem 
of waiting. These were 
the A/tecs and similar 
peoples of the highlands 
of Mexico and the Maras 
< if Yucatan and Guatema- 
la (fig. S 3 3 ) A number of 
the picture-manuscripts 
of Mexico and Ccntul 
America hare been presorted in the great European libraries. They are written 
upon deer-skin or a prepaiatiun of bark folded in the manner of a screen, and 
their pages are covered with pictures and hieroglyphic signs (fig. JS 34 ). ( )ltcn 
there is a small picture in the centre of the fiage with hicrogh phies along the 
edges. The same hieroglyphs are found on the carved reliefs, where we see 
figures accompanied by inscriptions 1 tig. G 5 G ) . The best known of these iclief 
('airings is the Palenque Cross. Here two priests stand on eithci side of a 
cruciform symbol, perhaps a convcntionali/ed tree, and to the right and lett 
are broad bands of hieroglyphics. The symbol in the centre is often encountered 
in the pirtuie-manust ripts and its similai it\ to the Christian cross has given 
rise to numerous hypotheses and conjectuies (fig. 835). We now begin to have 
some idea of the manner in which these symbols developed; at first they were 
simple pictmes of the object signified, but as time went on they betaine more 
and more conventionalized, and finally they were grouped like the Egyptian 
hiei ogle phies so as to express combinations of syllables. Certain combinations 
"f bars and round dots are simple numerals, the dots standing for units and 
the bar tor fives. The system of numeration used in Central America is well 

known and from the ac- 
counts of tin' Spanish 
writers who accompanied 
the conquerors eve are 
familiar with the calendar 
systems of these peoples 
which arc based on 
weeks of thirteen dues 
and months of twenty. 

but we hae e no Kos- 
setta stone with which to 

Fig. s33 Archaeological map of Mexico and Yucatan decipher these American 




Fig. S32. — The god presiding over the year. 
(Mexican picture manuscript 1 
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Fig. 834 . - Mexican hieroglyphics. Day-signs. 
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hieroglyplms. and scientists June WJSfc** V^.T^VT 

been obliged to fall luck on the ac- £ . 4.^- r3 "'S ^ 8r*^' , S' ,""" 

counts 1 if the early throniclers ami '-‘Ct t *1 1ST 1 -J0» ■ ni’’, 

historians New >]uun such as 

Cogolludo, Lauda. I 1 1 rque in ad a , . X j IjT^ 1 

Duran and, must important of all, ^trm. tri^ti"*' -fT" ; Srr t ! 

, , , . , , ' ItorL ,A . tivfe. 5 

bahagun. In the manuscript nt the — — — . *&.„• 

last, in i\v presen ed in the Academy ot * ”C *«r j 

History at Madrid, we find drawings ~ "" 

and paintings of the numerous gods Fig. 834. - Mexican hieroglyphics. Day -signs. 

of tin- Mexican Pantheon with all 

their attributes, which enable us t,, T T/-~ , 

identify many of the strange figures "3* <tr 

found in the old manuscripts and on ; y * s 

the relief carvings. A huge numbn Tjj^y. Cl g ’ v , 

of the A/tec hieroglyphs can now j '%# ^ i 

be read, bahagiin wiote down the j ’* ^ j 

information hereeeiwd 111 the A/tee j ^Hrjra|\ 

language and made a Spanish version l— .Vter 3 '' '• 

as well, lie deseilbes the bloody rites Fig. 83 r>. Cruciform symbols from the Mexican 
(Jig. 83b) and the players and incan- picture-manuscripts, 

tations with yvhicli the Mexiians eon- 

ciliated their gods; indeed, the latter are not without a certain eloquence and 
poetic spirit. 

L nti irtunately. tile descriptions ot the country and its monuments ate only 
too brief and do not compensate tor the acts of vandalism and the deliberate 
destruction carried out by the conquerors. It should not be forgotten that 
I’i/arro yvas illiterate. The conqueror of Yucatan had but 400 soldiers at his 
command, and naturally his reports to the King of .Spain are of little ethno- 
logical \alue. lie only states "that the eountry yyus tilled yvith large andt/uv 
cities." Even less could main of the missionaries understand the myths and 
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Fig. 833. Cruciform s\ mbols from the Mexican 
picture-manuscripts. 





religions of the peoples of America; not 
only did they ditter in their content from 
th ose ot the ( Hd \\ orld. but it yvtis almost 
impossible for the European to understand 
the mentality of the Indian. To the latter 
ey ery thing is alive. It has a shadow 1 .r spirit, 
ean hear and see; a tree can transform itself 
in a biid, a stone can turn into a man, so 
there may be said to bt' as many spirits in 
the world as there are objects. 

flic most powerful of their deities 
were the gods of the rising sun, of the con- 
stellations of the heavens, of rain and of 


Fig. 836 . - - A human sacrifice. w:ir - bi their hi mor were erected the nionu- 

( Mexican picture-manuscript.) mental temples ot Mexico called tcoiiilll 
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These temples wete the dwelling- 
places i>l' the gods and in the manu- 
scripts we see them seated in their 
houses, which are \erv similar to 
the temples which hu\e been pre- 
served (hgs. 837 and 83b). 

1‘re-l olumbian buildings are 
still to be found only in Mexico, 
Central America, Peru, Bolivia and 
tin' Southwest of the United States. 
The earlier descriptions of these 
structures are usually unsatisfactory 
and it is only in the last eighty 
years that American antiquities have begun 
to be studied in a sc ientilic spit it. Onoof the 
first investigators was Lord Kingsboruugh, 
who sought to find in the American Indians 
the lost ten tribes of Israel. In 1843 he 
published a magnificent book entitled .bi- 
tiijnitics ot Mexico. This had been preceded 
by the works of Stephens and Dupuix and 
was followed by the report of Charnay's 
expedition and the works of Holmes and 
Chavero. To these should be added the 
publications of the National Museum of 
Mexico and the Bureau of Ethnology at 
Washington. The last named has published 
much, not only concerning the eaily inhab- 
itants of the United States, but also of the 
more highly cultured nations of Mexico, 
Central America and Peru. In 1004 the Bureau of Ethnology published a vol- 
ume ot translations of a number of European monographs on the antiquities 
of Mexico and Central America. Not only lias the Bureau of Ethnology is- 
sued its valuable Bulletins covering the subject, but it has given an impetus to 
the work of American scholars and invited European specialists to pursue in- 
vestigations in this field. Noteworthy is the monograph of Professor Scler of the 
Museum of Berlin on the palaces of Mitla, published by the Bureau. To Germany 



Figs S37 and 838. -Temples from Mexican 
picture-manuscripts. 


we are indebted for Seler s Pcntanisc/ic Allcrltimcr and Gcscunnuitc . \bhciini - 
lunpen: to Great Britain, tor Maudslay’s inonum mtal work , Btolopia-C enh ali- 
~\wl /H iViii: 01 the Americans, 1 1 r Morley s Inscriptions 0/ Lopciu and Spinden's 
Maya Ait. to say nothing ot the other magnificent Memohs of the Peabody 
Museum. Important explorations are now being carried on by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution in Guatemala, Honduras and Yucatan, and Sr. Gamio’s great work on 
I cotihuacan bears witness to the work ot the Mexican Government. Municipal 
excavations in the City of Mexico have uncovered the remains of one of the 
important teocallis of Montezuma's capital. 
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The result of all these investi- 
gation-, has been to prove a certain 
cultural unity ivimmi in tn the peo- 
ples nf Mexico and Central America 
and, tn a certain extent, < > t the 
Peruvians as will. In the ruins nt 
Tei ilihuaean, just nutside the City nt 
Mexico, Lehman discoveied deeply 
hurried under accumulutnms nt soil 
fragments nf pnttcr\ coated with a 
brilliant enamel. Max C hie found 
this art 1 1 i ” 1 1 1 y develuped in i’eru 
as well. Here the innnunients also 
bear a certain similarity tn those of 
Mcxicn and Yucatan. 

The Spanish writers cnllected 
the tradilinns > >f the different stages 
nf American culture. According tn 
these, there was in Mexico first a 
people called Toltccs who were 
succeeded by A/tec imaders. In 
Gualeniala and Yucatan lived the 
Mayas who differed greatly from the latter in language and appearance, but 
who constructed buildings in manv respects similar to those of Mexico. So 
far it has not been possible to confirm many of the legends of these peoples, but 
we find many common features in the art nf both. The Maya ruins lie abandoned 
in the tropical forests, and the Aztec cities occupied by the Spanish conquerors 
have been entirely replaced by buildings European in character. In Mexico City 
the cathedral was erected mi the site nf the great temple; the present Castle of 
t hapultepce is where the residence of the native rulers once stood; and the relief 
ennings of Monte/unia and his ancestors on the rocks of Chapultepec were 
destroyed by the Spaniards in Colonial times. 

Hut in the forests of Mexico and Yucatan, far front the more populous cen- 
tres, numerous ruins still remain to be explored by the archaeologist. These 
pre-Columbian cities were often composed of a considerable number of impor- 
tant buildings, today more or less in ruins, which conf irm to certain definite 
types (fig. 840). One oi these consists of a pyramidal substructure surmounted 
by a comparatively small temple. Another type is the so-called palace, which mav 
hate contained the residence of the chief and his family together with the 
council halls of the tribe. There was often mure than one temple in these an- 
cient cities, for we find in some of these cities a number of temple-pyramids, 
ruined by the elements and the destructive action of the tropical vegetation 
with which they are covered. In many cases they are of colossal si/e: the 
Pyramid of the Sun in Tcotilinaean is larger than the Great Pyramid of Egypt, 
although not so high. It is composed of adobe bi ieks instead of stone. The 
Pyramid of Clmlula between Mexico City and Vera Cruz has a square base and 
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Fig. bill. - Restoration of the Palace and one of rite temples at Palenque. 

t'uvers several acres <>f ground. Its height is about 170 feet. These pyramids 
were ascended by a monumental stairway mi one side which led to the platform 
on the summit, d he towering pyramid-temples of Yucatan are called <\ 
or castles, by the Indians today, and it is possible that in times of invasion they 
may have been used as strongholds. Upon the summit stood the temple itself 
which housed the linage of the god. In the highlands of Mexico it Consisted of 
a single room with its doorway, but at Palenque we find more than one room 

and a number of openings on the principal 
fapade which fronted mi the stairway 1 tig. !S tu|. 
In the latter we find the piers between the 
openings decorated with reliefs. In some eases 
the substructure was also ornamented with 
reliefs. A11 interesting example of these tem- 
ples is the Temple of the Sun at Palenque, a 
famous Maya city which must have been of 
more than ordinary importance and in which 
we find the best existing examples of these 
people. I he lemple ot the Sun is not \erv 
large; its plan is rectangular and measures 
about twenty-six by thirty-six feet. It is im- 
portant tor the reliefs mi its piers and walls 
(fig. 840). Especially interesting is the roof- 
comb which surmounts it and which is pierced 
bv openings. < hi one of the temples at Uxmal 



Fig. bit. Terra-cotta 
model of a temple. 
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tlie roul-oiinb consists oi a row of 
projections resembling the profile 
of a step-pyramid and the structure 
is called the House of the Pigeons 
I > v tlie Indians because of its resem- 
blance to a row of dove-cotes. 

A small terra-cotta model ot 
a temple, found in the ruins of 
Yaxchilan in Guatemala, has a roof- 
comb. It was either purely orna- 
mental or possessed a religious sig- 
nificance, for the hollow space 
within it does not comunicate with 
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Fig S1‘2 View of the Casa del Adivmo 
L’xmal (Yucatan ». 


the rooms below (fig. N_| i ) Sometimes there is another chamber part way down 

tite teoealli or at its base. 
This apaitmcnt has a fayade 
of its own. and is not directly 
connected with the shrine 
up< m the summit i if tilt' pyr- 
amid (tig. S421. I'lie large 
typical “palace" often lies 
facing the teoealli a little 
distance away This may 
have housed the chief and 
contained the official apart- 
ments. The poorer families 
probably lived in palm-thatched huts of which no trace remains. There are two 
types ot “palace." ( >ne is a pyramidal structure with a line of apartments set into 
the face ot each section of the py- 
ramid and opening on the terraces 
which extend an >und .ill ft mr sides t if 
the structure. A monumental stair- 
way ascends from ten ace to the top 
"t the entire structure as at Xa\i 
( fig. 845 ). The other t\ pc o insists of 
lour long narn nv buildings sui ri iti tid- 
ing ;t court in the centre, the whole 
set upon an enormous substructure 
which is also reached bv a monu- 
mental stairway at the top of whn h 
is an arched passageway leading 
into the omit. The principal build- 
ings are frequently oriented, but are 
not arranged in r gulai squaies and 
streets like the cities of the Old 




World. It all serins \<r\ irregular 


Fig.M4. Plan of the Nimnerj.” L'xma. 
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Fig. 845. One of the buildings of the Group of the Columns. Mm \. 


The second type of palace is usually a one-storied structure. Each ot the 
four long narrow buildings enclosing the court is rectangular and contains a 
series of small rooms almost like cells. For this reason it is called a nunnery; 
indeed, there were communities of women in Mexico who cared tor the temple 
and took part m the religious sort ices, although the principal functions were 
performed by priests, lie that as it may, these structures were built of adobe 
and stone in Mexico and of stone and lime in the more southern Maya area, 
where they were entered within and without with a easing ot hewn stone. This 
was often smooth below, and above was a /one or frie/e composed ot stone 
mosaic forming grotesque masks, serpents, imitation ot lattiee-woik, or arranged 
in elaborate geometrical patterns. 

There were two types of roof-construction. In the Mexican area wooden 
columns supported a flat roof of beams, pules and withes, all covered with a 
closely packed layer of adobe and coated with gypsum cement. Practically the 
same roof may still be seen in the dwellings of the Pueblo Indians in the South- 
west of the United States. This type of roof was supported by stone columns at 
Mitla, where we find a combination ot Mexican and Maya features. I he other 
type of roof is found solely in the Maya area and consist ot a pseudo-vault com- 
posed of triangular stones, each course projecting horizontally and held in place 
bv the mortar of the filling until the sides ha\e approached to within a loot or 
so of one another. Then a seiies of fiat slabs or cap-stones completes the span. 
Consequently one half of the vault is often still standing when the other halt 
has fallen away entiiely. 

The doorway was often divided by pillars into three parts, each of which 
was spanned bv a stone or wooden lintel. Columns are sometimes monolithic 
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and sometimes composed ot sec- 
tions. or di urns. Itoth square and 
cylindrical columns are found; some 
arc plain and others are ornamented 
with reliefs (rig. 846). Roth square 
and round capitals occur. We see 
in ligiue 847 t lie plan of one of the 
buildings at Mitla which is fairly 
characteristic of the other struc- 
tures 1 if this city. 

Structure A is the most impor- 
tant of the four surrounding the 
court. Behind the columned hall, 
which was roofed with beams, is a 
narrow passage leading to a small 
court. This court and the apart- 
ments surrounding it are richly 
ornamented with geometrical de- 
signs composed of stone mosaic. 
I he other stiuetures, II, C and 1 >, 
are each composed of a single col- 
umned hall. 

We find no windows in any of 
these buildings. The lintels of stone 
and wood ha\e often craikcd or 



Fig. MG. - Column of one of the palaces. Mitla. 


decayed allowing the wall abo\e the doorway to fall in. Lintels and door-jambs 

are frequently carted in relief. We see 



wooden lintels o\er the doorways of the 
temples of the Mexican picture-manu- 
scripts (figs. 857 and 838). 

The absence of windows gives the 



facades of these buildings a majestic air; 
the geometrical designs ornamenting the 



Fig. S47. - Plan of the C 3 roup of the 
Columns. Miti 


upper /one produce a rich effect without 
disturbing the monumental appearance of 
the entire structure. Some of these, like 
the House of the Governor at t’xmal, are 
Lit enormous si/c and are set upon a mas- 
site substructure which detaches them from 
the thick undergrowth of the surrounding 
forest (fig. 848 1 

The interior is sometimes ornamented 
with a geometiical or hieroglyphic frieze. 
At Palenque we find elaborate stone panels 
carved in relief and set in the walls behind 
the altars of the temples. At Chichi n It/a 
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Fig. S4S. The House of the Governor. L’xmm 


the door iambs are ornamented with caryatids caned in relief, and similar fig- 
ures in the round support stone tables, or altars, fresco-paintings were a prom- 
inent feature of interior decoration. 

ihe buildings of the aboriginal Americans arc completely lacking in the 
hygienic conveniences which existed from the earliest times in Egypt and even 
in the palaces of pre-Hellenic Greece. The lords ot i 'u loiuju e, Mitla and F xmal 
lived in narrow dark rooms enclosed within thick massive walls. 

Outside, their buildings were deeoiated with ingenious designs ol Giecian 
frets and other themes which suggest an earlier wood construction. We see 
reproduced in stone, lattice-work and banded columns, while the cornices are 
richly ornamented with feathers, zig/ags and gmllodies. Kadi geometric cle- 
ment is usually carved on a single stone in high relict; behind it is a tenon 
which is set into the mortar and rubble filling of the wall. We have seen many 
cases of this stone imitation of wooden structures in the early art ot Europe and 
the Orient. Here however we find two distim t prototypes suggested, one a 
wooden building, and the other, an adobe structure faced with cut stone. Fig- 
ures S40. 850 and N51 present some of the details of the principal building at 
I'xmal; the stone trellis work is certainly a survival of an oldi r wood cunstrue- 
ti, ,n. It is interesting to m >te the projecting profile masks at the 0 n ners ol s' une 1 >t 
these buildings 1 fig 8501 This face, supposed to be that of the ram-god, and 
the representation of the serpent form the favorite themes ot Maya architectural 
decoration aside from the geometrical designs already discussed. I he impor- 
tance of the serpent in this ait cannot be overrated. 

Main investigatois have attempted to establish a (.mneition between the 
f >111 i' lings of Central America and those of India and China, [o support their 
contention thev cite the fact that Japanese and C hinese junks have lrcquently 
been dtiven bv storms and contrary winds across the broad i’aiitic to the west- 
ern shores of America. It is possible that it is merely the result ot coincidence 
that we find 111 Mexico this rejiroduction of wood construction in stone that is so 
characteristic of India, C liina and other parts ot the 1 ai East, as lias been shown 
elsewhere m this volume. Hut it is natural that our interest 111 the origins ot the 



Fi£. *50. Corner of the House 
of the Governor. Uxm\l. 


Fiu;. S)l. Facade decoration of the House 
of the Governor Fxmai . 
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F ig. S5'2. - Reliefs on the teocalh of Xochicalco. 


*.. . - can ing without an msing the sliirlit- 

N Jl *1 '* v - cst astonishment (figs. 652 and Ny yl. 

Nevertheless, the connections can 
0E^fe*e'--.' never tie tirniK established until a 
• serious exploration of these nionu- 
ments takes the plate of the super- 
ficial examination which they have 
received up to the present time. 
Objects, implements, arms and 
s -?v everything associated with these 

remains will have to be carefully 

studied, as well as the languages. 
Fig. S 5 ' 2 . - Reliefs on the teocalh of Xochicalco. . , , ‘ , ‘ , ■ 

customs and beliefs ot these Indi- 
ans. It is safe to sav that Kuropean 
and North American investigators have little more than begun a thorough ex- 
ploration of the sort indicated. 

buildings have been discovered in Guatemala similar to those of Mexico 
and Yucatan, though perhaps not in such great numbers. \Ye also find in Peru 
great stone structures ■ >f Gych >pean masi mry. but lacking in sculptural deci iratii -n. 

The Indians of North America had no monumental buildings. They lived in 
skin tepees, wooden lodges and houses ot earth and wattle, and it is only in the 
Southwest of the United States that we find great communal houses of masonry 
sheltered by the walls of the canons of that Country as at Mesa Verde. Nor did 
the Indians ot the pampas ot .-south America possess an architecture worthy of 
the name. 

Sculpture is also tound only in Mexico, Central America, Peru and the 
adjoining countries. Not only is it applied to architectural decoration, but we 
find statues and commemorative monuments covered with reliefs. The Valley of 
Mexico is neli 111 stone more suitable for sculpture than that found in Yucatan. 
\Ye reproduce two stelae, one typical of Maya and tin- otlu r of Mexican art. 
The first is carved in low relief and represents a Maya warrior. Surrounding it 
are hieroglyphics similar to those found in the Maya manuscripts 1 tig. S54), 

although they are more formal and 
j. ^'ss cursive as would be expected 

.VtJRy the Kircher Museum at Rome is 

gvtjj • S characteristic of the art of the 
■ » *j| highlands ot Mexico and represents 

t ^ le tyr the year pig. S53). 

’’ we "sh'<uild *ii^^ \ c readily e ei"' j > t (" a i 

Fig. sj 3 . Terrace of the teocalh of Xocliicaleo. them as Oriental. 
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The Queen (so-called). Stela at Quirigua. Gi vtfmm 
On the sides are seen hieroglyphics similar to those of the Maya manuscripts. 
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In addition to their reliefs, the peoples of Central 
America executed admirable sculptures in the round. 

I he warrior repp 'ditced in figure N51 > is. perhajis, dress- 
ed in tanned human skin. I Iartmnn also disci >\ered 
interesting statues of tufa when he explored the py- 
ramid of Mercedes, The most interesting examples of 
native American sculpture are those in the National 
Museum "t Mexico adjoining the Palacio Nacional. 

Mere is the tamous Tablet of the Cross from I’alen- 
(pic ( fig. N5JSI. This relief was discovered on the rear 
wall of the Temple of the Cross and is a master- 
piece of aborigmal American sculpture. Two priests 
dressetl iu all the complicated trappings of the 
Mayas gravely worship or guard the cruciform symbol 
between them. 

* hi either side is a length) hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tion ot which onl\ the date has been deciphered, and 
ewn that is evidently of a mythical character, for it 
records a dax in the iourth niillenium lt.t. This was Fig.sol. Pre-Columbian 

sunk one Maya Stela. 

" < f’eahody Museum 

ot the pun- of Harvard University .) 
eipal tem- 
ples ol these people and the inscrip- 
tion is o| a religious nature. 

\\ e now begin to distinguish the 
dilterent styles ol the reliefs and other 
sculptures of Mexico. The art of this 
country prior to the artixal of the 
tspanish conquerors consisted of a 
fanciful complication of elaborate 
decorative motives and human fig- 
ures. 1 his is seen in the sacrificial 
stone ot the Great Temple ol tilt' 
Aztecs (fig. S)c,l and in the famous 
Calendar Stone upon which human 
x teams were sacrificed in honor of 
the sun-god (tig. Sbob 

1 he b inner was und< mbtedly car- 
ved in commemoration of the exploits 
ol one of Montezuma's predecessors 
and main ol the others max well be 
monuments ot a similar character. 
I his stone was discoxered at Mexico 
C tty in the square in front of the ea- 
Fig. 800. - Mexican stela. thcdral in the early Nineteenth Cen- 

(Kircher Museum ) Roui. tury and was preserved thanks to tile 





H'furts of ( nnon Gamboa. The other was fumi'l 
m the foundations of the cathe'lral. Iioth were 
carved under the last A/tec rulers whusi line 
was wijxd nut by the conquerors, '['here is a 
curious stun connected with the significance 
and ii' ■ uf the funner uf these stones, based, 
no doubt, on the descriptions and accounts of 
the wnteis who came to Mexico soon after the 
conquest They describe a gladiatorial game of 
Fig. s, 5 t>. -Statue of a warrior. which the Mexicans were very fund and which 

( Xuttonal Museum ) Mi \1roC1n consisted m setting a prison) r of war upon a 

large round stone, attaching a smaller stone to 
one of his feet, gr.ing him imitation weapons uf wood and compelling him to 
defend himself against their best warriors. The \ictim fought until he was killed 
• >r badly wounded; in the latter ease he was then sacrificed in the usual manner. 
It is said that the stone shown in figure h'p was used foi tilts purpose. 

I he- other, the so-called Calendar .''tune tdig Soul, is ornamented m much 
the same manm r, but is nut detached ti um the rock i m which it was carted. 
A somewhat similar stone, probable an altai, was disiotercd at Tikal in the 
Xaya area (tig. >571. 

Many ■>! the sculptures ut \ ucatan arc analogous to those of Mexico; 
\ ucatan is in the Maya area. Suit there was for a time an extensive intrusion 
ot Mexican culture. Here we find a type of figure that is distinguished tor 
its extreme simplicity. The best example of this t\ pc is the so-called Chac- 
Mool figure discovered by I.e I’longeon and now in the National Museum ot 
Mexico (fig. Nojm. It i.s tour teet nine inches long and it fulfils to a remarkable 
degree the laws governing sculptures winch are intended to be wewed from the 
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Fict. SnS. Tablet of tlie Cro.ss front I’alenque. Mexico. 

It i >11 1 onh.TIte body is set'll tn pinlilc anil the head is turned toward the 
belli tlder. ft reminds us el' the arrangement of seme of the domes in the angles 
of the pediments of the (deck temples, and we see in this coincidence an illus- 
tration of the same fundamental principals which govern the art of even period 
and every race. 

Nevertheless, in spite of many features common to both, the art of Central 
America differs greatly from that of Mexico. The further south we go, the rarer 
become the statues and other sculptures belonging to the art which had its 
teiitic in the Valley of Mexico. In Ouirigua 1 1 Mate I.IX and tig. St 14) for exam- 
ple, wlm h is 111 southern (diateniala, and in ('opan in northern Honduras, we 
(mil the ait of the Mayas 111 till its purity. The earlier sculptures of these people 
an- simpler, but as time went on they became more elaborate and complicated 
through the addition of so many ornamental details that it becomes difficult to 
distinguish the outline of the figure itself, and we arc reminded of the sculptures 
of the Far East. In figure Sbi we sec a sculpture from (opan w hie h, although it is 
completely Maya in character, still seems to belong to that primitive American 
culture which extended as lar as Peru \\ e m-c in it no traces ol the later A/tec 
culture which had not as vet extended so far as this region. 

Nevertheless, these hypotheses do not entry us very far at present. The 
monuments with their hieroglyphic insetiptions tell us little. All our conjeetmes 
based on the similarity of the style ot certain Mexican and Peruvian monuments 
to those of the distant peoples ot the far East are, as we have already sa'd, 
premature. 

Put an intensive study of the art of America has alforded more positive 
results. Here \v c see the existence ot the fundamental laws governing the art ot 
all primitive peoples, especially those formulated by Lange and Eocvy. 1 he 
tela at ( htirigua (fig. 8 < >4 ) is an excellent example of this. 1 he artist presentsyai 
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Fig. SUO. — Calendar stone. (Museum of Mexico. ) 
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front view of the figure which is still rigidly 

encased in the monolithic stone block. For 

all its complicated ornamentation, a simplici- mr 

ty of spirit is not lacking. These aboriginal 

American artists are the interpreters of a 

people whose art, after reaching a stage 

where it became baroi|ue, returned again 

to a childish simplicity through isolation or . ' 

some other cause. * '' V* y 

It is interesting to note that while the - jK 

architecture and sculpture of the A/tecs and 
Mayas had made such considerable advances 

long before the arrival of the Spaniards, . •"/**’ • 3 

ceramic art had not vet reached a higher - ‘ 1 

development and was still largely decorated V'F,* 

with geometrical themes. Mexican pottery ' ^ 

wall its two colors, red and ochre, is or- Fig. 861. -Sculpture from the ruins 
namented with /ig/ags, Grecian frets and of Copan. Hosdcrvs. 

squares, and while it displays consideiable 

imaginative power, it is not superior to the work of many very primitive peo- 
ples (tigs. 866 to 8 Gy). In the Maya pottery, especially that of the highlands 
ot Guatemala, we find polychrome vases representing human figures and even 
scenes of ceremonies with hieroglyphic borders. The foreshortening of some of 
the bodies is poor and the skill displayed is inferior to that of the relief sculp- 
tures; nevertheless, Some of this work is very beautiful. 

In Peru, where sculptural decoration is scarcer, the vases themselves are 
often moulded in the form of a human figure, and we find here a school of 
ceramic sculptors who 




Fig. 861. — Sculpture from the ruins 
of Copan. Hosdi rvs. 


produced pottery at 
times comparable to 
European work. Pre- 
Columbian America 
was ignorant of the 
potters' wheel, but we 
find, nevertheless, very 
even and regular work, 
due solely to the manu- 
al skill of tlu' potters. 
Their sculptural abilitv 
became such that it is 
not strange to find 
them making vases in 
the form of human 
heads. Some of these 
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Fig. 862. — Maya figure from Yucatan show ing an intrusive 
Mexican culture. < Sationa / Museum of Mexico.) 




Fir. S61. - Hieroglyphic stela. Qi ikio.i 4. 


Fig. t>65.- The Maize God 
Piedras Negras. CJi unui i. 
< Carneaie Institution.) 







Fieis. 8(!G to 86U. 

. after the Cmiquesi 
llie 1 ikl lines and tilt 
and 873). They still 
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their hands, but the deco- 
rative st\les have bcci 'me 
colder and exhibit less 
imagination. It is inter- 
esting to observe how a 
preference for slanting 
lines still persists which 
rather startles us, accus- 
tomed as we are b > the 
fi irrns < if classic art which 
are balanced on a \ er- 
tical or horizontal axis 
(fig. 874I. 1'his taste for 
diagonal effects in deci >- 


Fig. 870. Vases representing human heads. rati\ e patterns is 111 ited 

in the facades of their 

palaces and it is safe to say that this tendency is the most characteristic note 
of all aboriginal American art. 

Monumental painting played an important part in architectural decoration. 
Even relief sculptures were painted various colors. In the palaces of Mitla and 
Yucatan we find many remains of fresco-paintings on stucco which are belieted 
to represent mythological subjects. These are supplemented by the picture- 
manuscripts which also gi\c us an excellent idea of the pictorial art of .Mexico 
(figs. 834. to 838 1 with its brilliant combinations of colors. With the art of paint- 
ing should be included the exquisite feather work worn L>\ their military leaders 
and which may also have served to decorate the walls of their palaces, where 
sculpture was lacking. Ornamental feather-work was very general among the 
peoples of America. Their elaborate ceremonial costumes made of \ariotisly 
colored feathers were remarkable. In addition to the head-dresses and mantles 



Fig. *71. — Vases representing the effect of disease. 
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Fig. 872. Modern Peruvian 
vase decorated with geometrical pattern. 


Fig. 873. Modern Peruvian 
vase with floral decoration. 


of leathers, the Indians of Mexico and 
Peru made tapestries with geometrical 
designs and animal forms by fastening 
the feathers to a fabric or joining them 
bv t\ing. The most famous feather work 
of this suit is the well known series of 
mantles presented to forte/ by Monte- 
zuma. The Conqueror gave them to his 
sovereign Charles \ who, in turn, sent 
them to Archduke Ferdinand. 1'hey had 
long been considered to be ruined when 
tliev were discovered in the Castle ot 
Ambras in the Tirol, whence they were 
rescued and sent to the Museum of Vien- 
na. Professor Seler has made a careful 
studv of these pieces and has written a 
valuable monograph on their use. 1 he 
one reproduced in Plato l.X is a tap- 
cstrv, but many ot the others were in- 
signia of rank. We also reproduce two 
polychrome pieces ot leather-mosaic 
from Peru to show that this art was 
neither confined to Mexico nor to Central 
America. 
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Fig 874. Typical Peruvian 
pottery decorations. 
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Summary- — We find in the various aboriginal civilizations of America a certain cultural unity, 
although they differ from one another in many particulars. A he architecture of the nations of the 
highlands of Mexico has been almost completely destroyed by the Spanish conquerors, but the 
imposing remains of the Maya cities of Central America and Yucatan still exist. Important ruins 
of the ancient Toltec city of Teotihuacan are still to be found near Mexico City however. In the 
Maya cities of Central America the two most striking architectural features are the temple and the 
so-called palace. The former is a small but high structure set upon a steep pyramid, surmounted by 
a towering roof-conib. The latter is <4 two sorts. One type consists of four long narrow buildings 
surrounding a central court, the entire group being set upon a pyramidal substructure. The other 
type is a pyramidal structure with apartments set into the face of cacli section of the pyramid to 
which a monumental stairway ascends. In the Mexican area the roofs were flat and supported by 
beams, while the Maya buildings are surmounted by a pseudovault of projecting stones. The ruins 
of Mitla are noted for their stone mosaic decorations of a purely geometrical character. In the 
Maya cities we find both geometrical patterns and figures ornamenting the stone facades of the 
buildings. Imitations of wooden construction are seen in the stone lattice-work and banded col- 
umns of Yucatan. Stone sculpture is found only in Mexico, Central America and Peru. In the first 
two areas we have some statues in the round, and altars, lintels, door-jambs and stelae are richly 
carved in relief. The ceramic art of all three areas is important. In Mexico geometrical patterns 
predominated, but in Central America we find vases and other pottery decorated with human fig- 
ures and hieroglyphic borders. In Peru where stone sculpture was less common, the vase itself was 
often modeled in the form of a human or animal figure. The realism and accuracy of some of these 
is surprising, and the coloring is very beautiful. In the ruined Maya cities of Central America the 
remains of frescos are found on the interior walls of many of the buildings. Ornamental feather- 
work was also an important art in aboriginal America. Especially noteworthy are the feather- 
mosaics from Peru and the handsome capes and head-dresses from Mexico now in various Euro- 
pean museums. 
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Fig. 87j. Pre-Inca vases from Pachacamac. Peru. 




Fig:, 'vd — The Astronomical Congress at Copan, held Sept. 2nd. \.n .103 (Spiridon) 
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Mexican picture manuscript. . . . 504 

Archaeological map of Mexico and Yucatan. 504 

Mexican hieroglvphics. Dav-signs ... . 505 

Cruciform symbols from the Mexican picture-manuscripts. 505 

A human sacrifice (Mexican picture-manuscript). . . . 305 

Temples from Mexican picture-manuscripts 300 

Ruins of the Sun Temple Palenque. . . 307 

Palace and one of the temples at Palenque. 308 
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Terra-cotta model of a temple ..... 

View of the Casa del Adivino. Uxmal. Yucatan. 

Plan of the Palace at Zayi. 

Plan of the «Nunnery». Uxmal. 

One of the buildings of the Group of the Columns. Mitta. 

Column of one of the palaces Mitta. . ... 

Plan of the Group of the Columns. Mitta . . 

The House of the Go\crnor Uxmal. 

Mosaic on the facade of the House of the Governor. Uxmal. 

Corner of the House of the Governor. Uxmal . 

Facade decoration of the House of the Go\ ernor. Uxmal. 

Reliefs on the teocalli of Xochicalco. 

Terrace of the teocalli of Xochicalco. 

Pre-Columbian Maya stela (Museum of Harvard University). 

Mexican stela (Kircher Museum). Rome. . . . . 

Statue of a warrior (National Museum of Mexico) 

Maya altar at Tikal. . ... 

Tablet of the Cross from Palenque. Mexico. . ... 

Sacrificial stone (Museum of Mexico) 

Calendar stone (Museum of Mexico). 

Sculpture from the ruins of Copan. Honduras. 

Maya figure from Yucatan (National Museum of Mexico) 

Turtle altar. Quirigua .... 

Hieroglyphic stela. Quirigua . 

The MaUe God Piedras Negras Guatemala 
Mexican pottery 

Vases representing human heads 
Vases representing the effect of disease. 

Peruvian vase decorated with geometrical pattern 
Peruvian vase with floral decoration 
Typical Peruvian pottery decoraticn 
Pre-Inca vases from Puchacamac Peru 

The Astronomical Congress at Copan. held Sept, 2nd, a.d 503. (Spinden). 
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LIST OF PLATES 


PlxtfI. . 

II. . 

III. . 

IV. . 

V. . 

VI. . 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. . 

/ X. . 

XI. . 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 

. XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII 

XIX. 

XX. 

■ XXI 

XXII. 

XXIII 

XXIV 
XXV. 
XXVI 

- XXVII 

■ XXVII 

XXIX 

XXX 

XXXI 

XXXII 


Ceremonial dance-mask of the Indians of British Columbia. 

Sculpture from Easter Island. Pacific Ocean I British Museum). 

Male bison — Female bison leaping. Cave at Aitannra 

Fresco at Cogul. Lerida. Fresco at Alpera. Almeria . 

Doorv ay of a niastaba (British Museum) 

Group of Mencheres and his w ife. carved from a dark stone. 

Court of the temple of Raniescs III at Karnak.— Court of Rameses II at 

the temple of Luxor. Thebes 

Temple of Karnak. — Hypostjle hall. Windows with lattice- work. . 
Group of Amenoplns II and the cow, Hathor iCairo Museum). 

Papyrus. Book of the Dead: Funeral offerings. The judgment of the soul. 
The kiosk of Kartassi, in Nubia .... . . . . 

Ptolemy Philaretes crowned Pharaoh of the I'pper and Lower Egypt. . 
L’pper portion of the stela containing the Code of Khamnmrabi (Louvre). 
Stela of Mardukpalhdin (Berlin Museum i ....... 

Relief and altar of Assur-nazir-pal III, discovered at Kuyitnjik. 

Bronze reliefs from the gates of the palace at Balawat 

Frieze representing a group 'of Persian dignitaries bearing presents to 
the king ( reproduced in part). Stairway of the Palace of Xerxes. 
Frieze of glazed tiles from Susa, called the Archers Frieze (Louvre). 

Palace gates at Boghaz Ketn (Puchsteia:. 

Lycian tomb, counterfeiting wooden construction (British Museum). 
Phoenician funerary mask from the necropolis of Iviza (Museum of Cau 

Ferrat). Sitges 

Bust of Iberian priestess called the Lady of Elche (Louvre). 

AmjKor-Vxt. Monumental avenue and entrance to the temple. The great 

stairway of the temple 

The sacred tree of the Han. Rubbing of stone relief. China. 

Architecture and Sculpture in the Far-East 

One of the I.o-Han, or sixteen companions of Buddha 

Chinese and lapanese art. Painting down to the fifteenth century. 
Column from the entrance to the Treasury of Atreus (British Museum). 

Ivory and gold statuette of n Cretan priestess (Boston) 

Prf-hfllfmc gold work. — A. Gold cups from Mycenae. — H. Tiara from 
Mycenae. -- C. Gold caps from Vaphio 

Colossal statue of enthroned goddess 

Bronze statuette incrusted with diamonds and precious metals. 
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Plate XXXIII. . 
» XXXIV. . 


t XXXV 


» XXXVI. . 


» XXXVII . 
» XXXVIII. 
» XXXIX. . 
» XL. . 


» XLI. 

» XLI1 . 

4 XLIII . 
» XLIV 
» XLV. 
x XLV1 . 


» XLVII. . 
x XL VIII. . 
» XLIX. . 


» L. 
» L! 


4 Lll . 

» LIII. 

4 LIV. 

4 LV„ 
4 LVI. 

4 LVII 
4 L VIII 
» LIX. 

» LX . 

4 LXI. 


Head of Myron’s Discobolus 

Earlier works of Phidias. The Apollo of the Tiber and the Minerva of 

Dresden 

1. A reproduction itf the exact size and of the same materials of the 
Parthenon of Athens at Nasville. Tenn. U. S. A. — A restoration of 
the Parthenon of Athens with the Minerva of Phidias at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York 

Torso of Theseus. East pediment. Parthenon. — Torso from the angle 

of the west pediment (British Museum) 

Exploit of Hercules. Restoration of a fresco by Mikon. 

Attic vase of the last third of the 5th century b c. (Museum of Athens). . 
Restoration of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus I British Museum). 
Athenian flneral stelae. — A and C, are of the type representing the 
deceased distributing her jeAAels.— B and D, portray the last fareA\ells 
of the loved ones (Museum of Athens). . . . . . . 

Necropolis of Sidon. Sarcophagus of the mourning women.— Te so-called 
Sarcophagus of Alexander (Museum of Constantinople). 

Aldobrandini Avedding (fragment). Group of Venus and the aa ife (Vatican 

Museum) 

Statues of Venus with praxitelian influence ... ... 

Hellenistic portrait sculptures 

Hellenistic art. Old woman going to the market (New York Museum). 
A. Restoration of the Acropolis of Pergamum, a\ ith Altar of Jupiter in 
the foreground. — B. Relief from the Altar of Pergamum. Minerva 
battling with Alcyoneus (Museum of Berlin). 

The Portland Vase (British Museum) 

Apulian vase of the third century n.c 

Rome. — Valley of the Forum vieAved from the Capitoline. To the left, 
the Esquihne, and to the right, the Palatine, with the Velia in the 

background . . . 

Etruscan chariot discovered in Monteleone (Museum of New York! 
Roman monuments in i-kovencf. - A. Arch of Tiberius at Orange. — 
B. Temple of Augustus and Roma, knoAvn as the Maison Carree, 

at Nintes .... 

Examples of the fourth, or Intricate style. Pompeii. 

Trajan’s Column . . . . 

Door of the Pantheon (restoration). Rome 

Portrait group of mother and daughter ( ChatSAvorth Collection). . 
Runs of Timgad. Roman Africa. — A. General vieAv of the city from the 
theatre. — B. Trajan’s Arch at the entrance to the Forum . . 

Roman theatre. Pompeii. Restoration of a Roman theatre 

Roman portraits found in Egypt 

The Queen (so-called). Stela at Quirigua. Guatemala. 

Mexican feather-mosaic (Museum of Vienna). — Specimens of Peruvian 
feather-mosaic (Ethnological Museum at Berlin). ... 

Temple of Quetzalcoatl (the feathered serpent). Teotihuacan . 
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